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MEMOTR. 


Mr. Wasson left fragments of many papers for 
he was a conscientious and industrious but fastidi- 
ous writer. His best finished essays were printed 
in current magazines and reviews: The Chris- 
tian Examiner, The Atlantic Monthly, The North 
American Review, The Radical. The book or 
books, for there seem to have been two on social 
and political subjects, at which he had labored for 
several years, apparently never satisfied his taste, 
and the sections were not completed, though chap- 
ters were published as essays, from time to time. 
His sermons, plain, direct, sincere, contain in par- 
znetical form, his leading ideas. They are singu- 
larly frank and modern. His correspondence was 
never large, his state of health compelling him to 
reserve his nervous energies for more deliberate, 
if not more serious work, though such letters as 
remain are models of that kind of composition 
combining ease of personal allusion, with com- 
ments on public men, and criticism on current 
affairs. There are fragments of an autobiography, 
written at the request of his friend, James Freeman 
Clarke, which will be printed in the proper place: 
but this does not go far, though it is valuable as 


furnishing biographical hints. Its tone is too 
i 
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much that of the lecture, or the sermon. But 
from these chapters, evidence of the character 
may be drawn. 

David Atwood Wasson was born May 14, 1828, 
in Brooksville, Maine, a town of some twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, situated in Hancock County, on 
Penobscot Bay, just southeast from Castine, a 
small but attractive town, beautifully situated. 
The view from “ Wasson Hill” commanding sea 
and mountain, is enchanting. The family was an- 
cient, and somewhat distinguished. There was a 
“Sir” in it. The writer of “English Surnames” 
derives the name from Wass—the same with 
Wasa or Vasa— the original meaning “keen” or 
“bold.” There are two derivations, the Scandi- 
navian ending in son, and the Saxon, ending in 
ing; Washington being but a corruption of Was- 
singation, the town of the Wassings. Gustavus 
Vasa and George Washington! The stock is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Wasson was the only man of his 
name in Massachusetts. There was a branch in 
New Hampshire, spelling the name with one s,- 
Wason, the car manufacturer in Springfield iS 
longed to this. 

Mr. Wasson’s great-great grandfather came over 
in 1724 with the Scotch-Irish colony which settled 
in Londonderry, N. H. He was a teacher by pro- 
fession, and probably did not find a wide field for 
his labors, as the colonists, to their disgust, were 
confounded with the Irish, properly so called. 
The great grandfather, also a teacher, lived during 
the latter part of his life in Groton, Mass. His 
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four sons went into the war of the Revolution, the 
youngest at the age of thirteen. Too young to 
bear a gun, but being of a musical turn, this youth, 
until he could procure a fife, blew defiance to 
England through a pumpkin-stalk. Two sons 
were with Washington at Valley Forge, and in 
his army during the whole war. When peace was 
established, they all scattered, one going to Can-, 
ada, where some years later he was killed by the 
fall of a tree; the other three to the woods of 
Maine, where they settled on the crest of a high 
ridge overlooking Penobscot Bay. The grand- 
father, Captain Samuel Wasson, had three sons, 
two of whom died young. The father, David, 
was an important man in Brooksville: justice of 
the peace; deacon in the Congregational Church ; 
capable of conducting meetings in the minister’s 
place on occasion; a large farmer; a man of many 
affairs; too open-handed, public-spirited, chari- 
table to be rich; but well to do according to the 
standard of the time and place. He was twice 
married; having five children by each union. 
The mother, a Miss Littlefield, of Castine, died. 
when Atwood was four years old. The brothers 
were useful, respectable, excellent men, but not 
eminent. 

The boyish experiences are best related in the 
language of the autobiography, which, besides 
being charming in itself, gives an insight into the 
genius of the man. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I was born May 14, 1828, in a rocky, peninsula 
town of the coast of Maine. Hither, forty years 
before, three young men of my name had come, to 
make for themselves a place in the world. They 
had all been engaged in the Revolutionary War, 
chiefly in the army of General Washington, and, 
being paid off at its close in continental scrip, 
which was so much depreciated, that once, on the 
way home, they paid of it twenty-five dollars 
apiece for a breakfast, found themselves a little 
past their youth, without a business, and without 
fortune; for their father, being a teacher by pro- 
fession, had accumulated no considerable property. 
Leaving, therefore, their native State, Massachu- 
setts, they went to the province of Maine, and 
finally settled in a row on the crest of a consid- 
erable hill, which plunged down by a rocky descent 
to Bagaduce Bay, a beautiful little sheet of water, 
interspersed with islands, and beyond this looked 
out upon Penobscot Bay and the blue heights on 
its western shore. Here they practised a laborious 
industry, and reaped its rewards. JI remember 
them well, for they all lived to a good old age, — 
vigorous, impassioned, clear-headed, resolute men; 
sternly religious, upright in their lives, yet keen 
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at a bargain, and with a sufficient eye to the main 
chance. No sooner were they a little “out of the 
woods” than they combined to erect a building 
of considerable proportions, which served at once 
for “‘ meeting-house ” and schoolhouse; and there 
presently grew up around them a small neighbor- 
hood of people, distinguished to some degree, in 
that section, for good habits, sober manners, indus- 
try, and intelligence. In due time their district, 
which was originally a part of Castine, was com- 
bined with portions of Sedgwick and Penobscot 
to form a separate township, which was named 
Brooksville, in honor of Governor Brooks; but 
their portion of the town remained distinct, 
differing in a marked way from other portions of 
the town. 

My grandfather, a broad-shouldered, square- 
faced, daring man, who practised the ancient 
hospitalities, keeping all his life an open table, 
was the second in age of these three brothers; and 
of his three sons my father, again, was the second. 
The latter differed much in physiognomy from my 
grandfather, being a long-headed man, with an 
oval face, and a long, pointed nose, though with 
the same gray-blue eyes, and much of the same 
disposition. It is not easy for a son to character- 
ize his father, nor was mine a man of whom one 
could easily give an account. He was at once 
brave and cautious, passionate and cool-headed, 
stern to his children, yet loving them tenderly ; 
keen in the pursuit of gain, and practising a very 
rigid economy, yet, like his father, keeping open 
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table, and having, upon occasion, an open hand. 
Such was his caution, that I used to think him 
wanting in courage; but found out afterwards 
how completely I had mistaken him. I thought 
he did not love me, thought him harsh, and even 
cruel, but lived to learn how warm and tender 
toward me his heart had ever been. Intellectually 
he was acute and discriminating, but not medi- 
tative, and with little love of books, though he 
knew well the contents of the newspaper, and 
could read in order to post himself up for any 
required action. He was particularly successful 
as a justice of the peace, having a good judgment, 
which, by determining what the law should be, 
seldom, and, so far as I know, never failed to 
determine what it was. 

My mother died before I had quite completed 
my fourth year. I remember little of her, but, 
by all accounts, she must have been a noble and 
rare woman. My father always thought her the 
very flower of the earth. She had a kind of mag- 
ical influence over children, and, indeed, was of 
that deep, calm, yet intense, sympathetic nature 
which soothes and commands. 

Here I passed my youth in extreme seclusion. 
The town had no village, no public-house, no pub- 
lic library save a small Sunday-school collection, 
of which the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” alone awak- 
ened in me any healthy interest. It was situated 
on no travelled route, being reached only by water 
save at the eastern extremity, nine miles off ; and 
the mail came but once a week. My father’s 
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books were few, and, being of the “Maine Jus- 
tice” and “Revised Statute” description, inter- 
ested me little. ‘“Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” however, 
we had and devoured; and there was also a quarto 
volume, chiefly filled with geographical descrip- . 
tions, over which I pored with unceasing pleasure. 
My grandfather also possessed two or three great 
volumes, some two centuries old, of which one, 
being “Lives of the Roman Emperors,” interested 
me, though the ancient style of print and of spell- 
ing puzzled me at first not a little. Our papers 
were The Christian Mirror, The Kennebee Journal, 
and the Boston Courier; the first of which I found 
dry enough, as indeed it was, but the others inter- 
ested me, and made me early an ardent Whig, or, 
before that term came up in this country, an 
“ Adams man.” 

So far as schooling went, I did better than one 
might suppose; for though our terms were but 
twelve weeks in summer and eight weeks in win- 
ter, and though I went to summer school only till 
nine years old, yet for such young things we 
studied hard, and in the common-school studies, 
got to be proficients after a fashion. Indeed our 
school had a little local note, and we generally 
found ourselves better instructed than children of 
the same age in Castine village, though these had 
schooling all through the year. 

The position had its advantages. In all New 
England, I doubt if there was a more moral and 
orderly neighborhood than ours. The temptations 
of the great world were almost unknown to us. 
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The home influences were little counteracted by 
others, and they were, in many important respects, 
of the best. Our family was of good extraction, 
our ancestry unstained; and something of good 
surrounded us from the first. My father was a 
man of public spirit, of sterling integrity, of strong, 
though not effervescent religious feeling ; my step- 
mother also was a good and pious woman; on the 
other hand, there were none of those distinctions 
and separations which preserve well-born children 
in cities from close contact with all sorts of peo- 
ple. Our workmen, of whom we had always some 
and in summer a considerable number, sat at table 
with us, or even sat at the first table while we 
children waited till the second. They “put in 
their oar” in conversation as frankly as the mas- 
ter of the house, and no pains were taken to guard 
our intercourse with them. In the fields, where 
we were early put to work, they were our supe- 
riors, with whom we were fain to keep on good 
terms, not to be tyrannized over. Their coarse 
pleasantries were vented upon us at will, and 
when my father was not present we were liable 
to hear very rude talk. 

These good fellows soon found me out for a 
passionate, sensitive little wretch, who could be 
easily irritated, and liberal use they made of the 
discovery. One in particular, who worked much 
for my father, had a knack at inventing grotesque 
nicknames, which he distributed about him ina 
droll, drawling way; and having learned my in- 
firmity, he teased me without mercy, to the un- 
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speakable delight of himself and his compatriots. 
What tortures that fellow inflicted upon me! 
Like a goose, I could never learn the trick of in- 
difference, but took all to heart, and flamed with 
wrath till my head was ready to burst, only to 
feed his humor and draw him on. But for fear of 
my father, I would have tried to kill him. The 
pleasant titles with which he decorated me got 
about the neighborhood and into the mouths of 
my mates; but here they could not be applied so 
safely, for fisticuffs followed; and when experi- 
ence had instructed these friendly young people, 
no one of my age treated me to these amenities, 
unless at a distance and witha good chance to 
run. 

It was a narrow and rather hard life, and my 
childhood was not a happy one, though in some 
respects fortunate. The intellectual life of the 
age was afar off; scarcely the smallest incitement 
came to me from that. The echo of political 
agitations did indeed reach us, but of these before 
my tenth year, —and this chapter goes no farther, 
—I could know little. Aside from this, the two 
things to which my early attention was called, 
were Religion and Work. 

Religion, — what a hard ugly thing it was which 
I knew by this name! I knew it only in the form 
of Calvinism. There were indeed, Universalists 
about us, though none in our immediate neighber- 
hood; but they were a low set, so far as I knew 
them. Especially one family, comprising probably 
some two hundred persons, were noted as Univer- 
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salists; and they were a brawling crew, who 
seemed disposed to make hell needless hereafter, 
. by getting up a hell on earth. There was also a 
decayed Unitarian society in Castine; but my 
stepmother was strongly prejudiced against this, 
her family having broken with it in favor of 
“ Evangelicalism,” —and indeed it probably rep- 
resented little spirituality or moral earnestness. 
Thus I was drawn on the one side and repelled on 
the other, towards Calvinism. Calvinism and the 
contrary were distinguished to my mind as religion 
and irreligion; and there was nothing to soften 
the force of this impression, much less to breed 
conscious doubt of its correctness. 

What riddles children are! I hated this reli- 
gion, and I adhered to it with passionate loyalty. 
He who had questioned it in my presence would 
have seemed to mea bad man. I remember to 
this day, the shudder with which I heard a certain 
individual in Castine described as a “ Unitarian 
Universalist.” It was a combination of iniquity 
which even “total depravity”? did not explain. 
How could a man be so wicked? And yet whata 
front of brass I opposed to this religion in which 
I so believed! When I heard of young people 
who had succumbed and been converted, I despised 
them. Of course, conversion had got to come 
before I died; but what a coward one must be to 
look out for his safety so far beforehand! I didn’t 
like God; and there was not a word connected 
with religion as I knew it, that made on me a 
pleasant impression. The preacher droned; I 
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said, “When will he get through?” The ex- 
horters talked ; nota word didI hear. And there 
was one ceremony which especially vexed me, — 
the communion. It always came after the morn- 
ing service, and we children had to stay it through, 
and look on. The minister was a slow, tedious 
man who made unmercifully long prayers, of which 
there were always two on these occasions. Din- 
ner time had come; I was hungry as a young 
bear, and the sight of my elders dawdling over 
their bread and wine provoked me immeasurably. 
How often I have inwardly growled at them, 
going as near to a silent imprecation as I dared. 
“Hating themselves, and keeping me here half 
starved!” It was “too bad,” and I longed heart- 
ily for the time when I should be big enough to 
have my own way, and march off. 

Religion was not lovely in my eyes. It was 
ugly, hard, cold; a disagreeable old-folks’ affair; a 
hateful necessity which one must endure when he 
could no longer help doing so. The earth was 
good, or would be if there were not so much 
drudgery to be done; but the heavens glowered 
upon it with fierce, inexorable eyes; the hereafter 
was a great jail with torments in one department, 
and oh, sweh an everlasting Sabbath in the other! 
Ah, dear; to be burned or bored forever! Well, 
I need not think about it at present,— that was 
one comfort. If only one could make windmills 
and water-wheels always! But “God” did not 
like that; he hated play and laughter. That 
dreadful sombre, tiresome heaven where you never 
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dared to laugh; that sad old folk’s “God,” who 
took no pleasure in seeing the brook run and the 
water-wheel spin around! And when we children 
frolicked and laughed after going to bed, and my 
stepmother, good, pious woman, came and said, 
“Hush children ! how dare you be laughing when 
you may die before morning?” how I hated God 
and religion, and how I would not let myself know 
that I hated them, but only knew that something 
dark fell down over my soul, something darker 
than the night, and so pulled the blanket over my 
head, and stifled myself asleep ! 

Alas that the great ideals and imaginings, that 
should deepen, exalt, and glorify life, should be- 
come to it mere jails that shut out the sweet nat- 
ural sunshine, with the sombre, inexorable keeper 
glowering in through the grate. Religion to me 
was not a wing, but aclog. Some taming influ- 
ence it doubtless had, but it was a taming with 
whips only. Rarey does better; but he has the 
advantage of dealing with horses, which are not 
born under condemnation. All that should have 
invited my being to spiritual expansion, only 
served to shut me up to a war with my own heart. 
I can now only thank God that for a while I had 
the courage to defy the preacher, and be cheer- 
fully “irreligious.” I was a hardy little pagan ; 
and this alone saved me. I did not think enough 
about Master Calvin’s God to hate him too bit- 
terly, nor, on the other hand, to make a little 
hypocrite of myself and pretend, even to myself, 
that I loved him. Thanks to the strong, cheery 
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nature, that sang her own tunes in my blood 
loudly enough to drown the preacher’s lugubrious 
drone. The pall might fall down around my soul 
at night, but the morning came, and the dear old 
pagan, unregenerate, incorrigible sun shone, and 
I, pagan and incorrigible also, danced out of bed, 
and took to life as nature would have me. 

But there was another skeleton in my house be- 
sides religion ; it was work; and, of the two, this 
was much the more steadily afflictive. It wasa 
walking skeleton that dazed me with commands, 
complaints, menaces, punishments, and what not. 
The sin of sins, in my father’s eyes, was “ laziness.” 
He was a prodigious worker himself, with ever 
so many irons in the fire, none of which he would 
allow to burn, —a man with four eyes and six 
hands, and business for them all. Such an infernal 
genius, as it seemed to me, he had for finding work 
to be done! It was, “ Here, do this,” and “ there 
do that,” and “Be quick, don’t stand there gaz- 
ing ;” and when I thought all done, tasks seemed 
to spring up out of the ground. He had cleared 
up his own farm, which was large, and he was 
always adding to it, turning pasture into field, 
draining swamps and the like with endless dili- 
gence. Our stock of cattle was large; there was 
a swarm of hogs; and so, what with barn work and 
feeding hogs, — which a thousand times, as I 
lugged food to them, I mentally sent to the devil, 
only I did not dare to say devil profanely, since 
that too was a kind of “taking God’s name in 
vain,” the Calvinistic devil being a deity with the 
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- bar sinister, —and what with running of errands, 
and carrying spruce beer to the men in the field, 
and weeding in the garden, and pottering about 
the lighter parts of farm work, and preparing fire- 
wood, and forty things else, there was a perpetual 
round of jobbery and drudgery, through which I 
worried and was worried, with little enough of 
satisfaction to myself or to anybody else. 

For I was a “lazy”’ boy. It seems strange now 
that such should have been my reputation, —I 
that am now possessed by a working demon, and 
can never let my tasks alone otherwise than by 
fairly running away from them; but no doubt the 
reputation was richly deserved. Perhaps of all 
the boys that have loved play in this world, that 
is, of all who have come into it, none ever loved 
it more passionately than I; and, so long as I 
could play, my feet were tireless, for I was full of 
ruddy health, and so strong and active, that it had 
been a standing prediction of our man, Hugh 
Pegg, that “at twelve years old I would whip 
every boy in the neighborhood,” — a prediction in 
which I, for one, reposed implicit faith. But the 
moment it came to any steady drudgery, I was 
tired, I was listless, my thoughts were gone a-wool- 
gathering, and few things prospered under my 
hands. I forgot my work, my tasks had to be 
done over again, and was the most vexatious little 
vagabond in the world. Such indefatigable in- 
dustry in play, and such dawdling listlessness in 
work contrasted with each other to little advan- 
tage in the eyes of my superiors; and all the more 
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because my father, bred in the sternest Puritan 
habits of thought, looked upon all play as mere 
wantonness, and upon work as the week-day reli- 
gion of life. I think no man ever believed in the 
divine dispensation of labor more thoroughly, or 
hated “laziness” more intensely, or ignored the 
play impulses in children more inflexibly. He 
would never give us stints, that by extra activity 
we might secure an hour for our own purposes, 
but deliberately set himself to keep us always at 
our tasks. “It is the only way to keep them out 
of mischief,” he said. And I dare say he spoke 
truly enough. Children at play do indeed mani- 
fest a striking attraction to windows and whatever 
can be broken or otherwise injured. And so we 
were kept at work and out of “ mischief.”’ 

What might be the interior effects of all this, 
how the bloom of life might be rubbed off or our 
souls might be hardened and shut up against those 
to whom they should have been tenderly and trust- 
fully open, was little considered. The theory of life 
there was very simple. From our natures no good 
could come. These needed only to be kept down. 
That labor was not agreeable only proved our need 
of it. Then of industry came thrift; so two birds 
were killed with one stone: “ Nature” was kept 
down, and a penny was turned. The soul of man, 
so far as this life is concerned, was in his hand, 
and his heaven in his purse. Nothing could come 
out of us which would be of absolute value, worthy 
in God’s eye. Culture that should aim to educe 
from our being a worth in the estimation of 
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heaven would be sacrilegious. Man is dust and 
ashes ; but dust and ashes that can gain property 
and respectability. Let him work. God sanctions 
that. Upon play and pleasure He looks grimly ; 
it takes the mind off from “serious things; ” 
but work,—there is law for that. As to all 
that goes beyond “this life,” it must come by 
“converting grace.” No use to cultivate the 
mind and enrich the heart with reference to that. 
Schooling was indeed necessary in order to “fit us 
for business.” But it had no bearing upon abso- 
lute prosperity, only upon success in ‘‘ this world.” 

A simple theory of life, so hard and grim! 
What reason have I to curse it!—as Ido. I now 
know that my father loved me like a woman; I 
did not know it, and thought I knew the con- 
trary, then. I loved him, too, ina way. Woe to 
the boy of my age who spoke evil of him! But 
had a Chinese wall run between our two hearts, 
they would not have been more separated. Work 
and Religion, —a doudle wall, and how thick and 
hard, and high, —stood between the father and 
his son; and his commands came to me as if they 


issued out of stone. How many, many times | 


must I say, “ Oh, that I had never been born!” 
And he one of the tenderest hearts in the world! 

It was part of my father’s theory that children 
must not see his affection for them, and that they 
must never be praised. He never kissed me; and 
if I did well, — which in his eyes must have been 
seldom enough, — he expressed no commendation. 
Once, I remember, there came out indirectly an 
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indication of good opinion, that was to me like a 
smile out of heaven. Upon an occasion of some 
gravity, I forget what, there was a collision of 
statement between me anda neighbor “of good 
standing” in a Baptist church. The matter was 
so plain and simple, — so much I ean recollect, — 
that there could be no mistake; one of the two 
had spoken falsely. My father inquired carefully 
and repeatedly ; but the upshot of all was, that 
no mistake could have been made: there was 
falsehood somewhere. The scene when he came 
to me for the last time is before me now as if my 
eyes sawit. I stood under the woodshed, while 
my father walked to and fro in the yard, pausing 
now and then to ask a question, then pacing back 
and forth again, gravely concerned. The matter 
was of some importance; the neighbor, a‘ tenant 
of his, had a good name for truthfulness. At last 
he stopped, and said, “ Atwood, are you SURE?” 

“ Yes, I am sure.” 

He stood gazing fixedly at me for a minute, then 
spoke, “ Well, Atwood, one thing I can say for 
you; you won’t lie.” 

My school success gave him, I thought, some 
pleasure, for there I was not “lazy,” and was 
ashamed if I stood only next to the head in my 
class. But to my laziness this was the only 
exception. Any work that was got out of me 
generally cost all it came to. Besides, I was the 
most passionate little wretch in the world, and in 
my passion ran wild with my tongue; and, being 
a little too observant, generally managed to say 
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something that hit. Altogether, I was certainly 
not a “model boy;” and what with my own pas- 
sion and insubordination and loose tongue and lazi- 
ness, and what with the narrow and hard theory 
of life, so little suited to my case, with which 
superiors must try to fit me, I must often have 
brought them to their wits’ ends. More than once, 
in later years, my father said to me, “ You have 
cost me more sleepless hours than all my other 
children together.” There were ten of us in all; ~ 
so this was much to say. 

O trials of parents! O sorrows of childhood ! 
they will last while the world lasts. But why 
should there be a theory of life that breeds only 
misunderstanding, that hisses “total depravity ” 
into the ear of parents when a child is froward, or 
when, perhaps, it is only a child? Why should 
this breath of doom blow across the cradles of the 
world, to blight their roses even in the bud? O 
men and women, if you are not such base cowards 
that fear for your own safety hereafter makes you 
deaf and blind, help me to put away the horrible 
imaginations that scowl and squeak over the cra- 
dles of New England. O mothers, that bear 
children and hold them on your throbbing bosoms, 
do not heed the speaking skeleton that looks out 
of its ghastly sockets over your shoulder, and says 
through its lipless teeth, “I am the Lord of Life.” 
Fathers, you are men, and should be manly; be 
manly enough to defy the inhuman theories that 
make your fatherhood a crime; for if Calvinism 
be true, and if we know it to be true, fatherhood 
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is a crime, and one beside which ordinary murder 
is charity. 

It was Calvinism to which all the heaviest sor- 
rows of my childhood were due. Calvinism, that 
glowers upon all natural joy, that denies to human 
being any intrinsic worth, to human culture any 
permanent use, to human affection any loveliness in 
heaven’s eye ;— Calvinism, the enemy of laughter 
and nature, which can bring to the sweet impulses 
of childhood nothing but grim misinterpretation, 
and can only strive to crush what has no power to 
understand ; Calvinism was the curse of my 
young life. And may the forgiveness of Heaven be 
withholden from me if, by my consent, its blight 
falls upon another life as it fell upon mine! 

Let me be just. My case was not so bad, after 
all. In the first place, I had the unspeakable ad- 
vantage of being well-born. From those days 
when my mother still lived, though I definitely 
remember so little of them, there has always 
seemed to come down to me a breath of sweetness, 
a beam of light too subtle for words, but inde- 
scribably good. It is as when one has had a 
delightful dream at night, which in the morning he 
cannot recall, but which goes with him all the day, 
a kind of blissful tune, to which he cannot help 
keeping step. To have had a father, too, of ster- 
ling character, to have come of an ancestry in 
which courage and uprightness were hereditary, 
and to have lived with truthful, sound-minded 
brothers and sisters, were advantages not to be 
gainsaid, nor easily to be overestimated. 
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Thanks also to the generous, blessed Nature 
that stores the heart of every healthy child with 
inexhaustible hilarity, and makes each spinning 
blood globule to sing in his veins. ‘Thanks to the 
sunshine and rain on the roof at night, and the 
sparkling air of morning, and the flight of birds, 
and to the little rill that purled over iron-stained 
pebbles, and to the thousand and one sights and 
sounds and natural influences that mingled with 
the child’s life so much more than he knew. 
Night had its stars, and day its arch of blue; the 
wonders of Nature, the beauty and terror of exist- 
ence, were around; and each moment his soul was 
caught in some invisible mesh, that swept it away 
into dream worlds, who knows where? Happy 
for the child that he is indeed a child, and has the 
privilege of his nature. I had this, too, in large 
measure; for, besides being active and healthy, 
and eager in sport, I was an arrant dreamer, and 
made of all the world pigment with which to paint 
for myself an imaginary world, more real to me 
by far than reality. Sun and moon, earth and 
sky, were paint. The doleful preacher, too, and 
the catechism and the tiresome sabbatarian heaven, 
and the terrible hell were paint, and even work 
was paint also, and made excellent clouds in my 
skies, though requiring much rubbing down before 
it was fit for use. These dreaming habits got me 
into trouble sometimes, when I forgot my tasks 
and stood staring at nothing, till my father would 
cry out, ‘“‘Why are you standing there? You 


seem to be in a maze.” Then came back the hard - 
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reality, but it soon yielded; the child’s soul 
got the mastery, and worked up all again into 
dream. 

A child’s most real life is in his imaginations. 
And what possibilities are present to his limitless 
fancy! To the south of my father’s house the 
road went up a long hill. I remember one day 
sitting on the grass in front of the house, and 
seeing a man come walking over the top of this 
hill, and to me that man was coming out of im- 
mensity, it might be from the stars, it might be 
out of the hollow cave of the world. Perhaps he 
was coming to imprison me in some seamless 
cavern, perhaps to take me up and set me on 
some unknown summit of joy and beauty un- 
speakable. He was a god to me; but bad or good 
I knew not, but waited in quivering suspense 
between fear and expectancy to see. It was 
John Bakeman coming to sell a yoke of oxen, if 
he could! No matter; this was a mere mortal; 
but the next? He was coming, the fated one, 
some day. What wine is this that Nature gives 
each child, and whose intoxication lasts so long? 
I know not, but, O child, drink deeply of the cup; 
spare not a drop, that the blessed inebriation 
may endure and make the real world unreal, and 
dream reality, until reason, that disenchants, may 
also protect and deliver. 

The winter of my eleventh year was noted in 
eastern Maine for “revivals of religion.” These 
were commonly got up by means of “protracted 
“meetings,” — usually of four days’ duration, — 
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when the preachers of the neighborhood got 
together, with some famous ‘revivalist ”” among 
them, if he could be obtained, and there were 
preaching, praying, exhorting, confession, and 
what not, from an early hour in the morning until 
late into the evening. Late in the winter the epi- 
demic reached our remote corner of the world. 
The Sunday meeting began to be more solemn, 
prayer-meetings multiplied, and the attendance 
increased; backsliders bestirred themselves and 
slid forward again ; the cold grew warm, and thus 
worldliness gave way to ‘other worldliness,” as 
Coleridge has it. The winter prayer-meetings 
were always tolerably attended by young peo- 
ple, though older young people than I, for 
John and Judy liked to walk home together, 
and in the absence of lectures, the theatre, con- 
certs, and balls, the prayer-meeting gave them op- 
portunity. But now even my childish eyes could 
perceive a change. The group at the door, of 
young men who had hurried out to await the 
coming of the fair ones, who for some reason could 
never get to the door until the elder people were 
well sifted out, grew small, and only those 
maidens received a proffer of service who had a 
special understanding with some Joe. 

At length it was resolved to have a “ four days’ 
meeting,” which accordingly duly came off. This 
was an event of some importance with us, being the 
first of these amusements ever known in our town. 
The absence of all rival excitement gave this 
full possession of the field. There was a great 
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gathering, the little meeting-house being con- 
stantly crowded to its utmost capacity; while the 
audience was fresh, unsated, and eager. The thing 
was an entire success; there was “a great out- 
pouring of the spirit” ; almost every one of the 
““impenitent” was “under conviction of sin,” and 
a very considerable number “ found peace.” 

As for me, while the protracted meeting lasted, 
I liked it. There was such a crowd of people, so 
many horses and sleighs, such a number of minis- 
ters from villages and other important places, such 
a flood of grand company at our house, that my 
attention was pleasantly occupied from morning 
till night. Then my father treated me with un- 
wonted tenderness, the neighbors were very kind, 
and spoke to me not as if I was a mere boy, but 
as if my being had some value in their eyes, while 
the great folks at our house patted me on the 
head, and thanked me when I took care of their 
horses, and one of them called me handsome and 
spoke of me to my father as a “bright boy.” I 
had never been made so much of in all my life ; 
nobody had ever thanked me for doing any such 
little job as taking care of a horse, nor for any 
job, big or little; and I was so delighted to feel 
that I could merit approval that I was ready to 
run and fetch for anybody, and wished the “ pro- 
tracted meetings ” would last forever. I was not 
ealled “lazy” once, nor once reproved, during all 
these delicious four days, and had never known 
what it was to be so entirely happy. 

Nor was the meeting itself without interest to 
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me. The ministers from abroad, some of them at 
least, did not stand stock still and talk to their 
manuscripts, with arms down at the sides, but 
looked us in the face, and talked to us, and stirred 
about and gesticulated. Some of them told anec- 
dotes, so that I actually listened, and whether I 
minded what they said or not, was pleased with their 


animation and frank way of speaking. It was very | 


different from the manners of our little hamdrum 
minister, who was so shamefaced that he could 
scarce talk to his manuscript, and had never ven- 
tured upon a gesture in his life. Then our choir, 
which was unusually large for the place, got a 
great reinforcement; while in the doxologies and in 
some familiar hymns and tunes, nearly the whole 
congregation joined, so that the little meeting- 
house seemed to palpitate to the music, and I 
enjoyed it immensely. The exhorters, too, spoke 
sometimes with tremulous, tearful interest, while 
adult folk, who had always assured perfection, I 
thought, since they blamed me so freely, and 
never confessed themselves in the wrong, stood 
up and spoke of themselves very humbly, owning 
that they were far from being perfect. Altogether, 
I had a sense of being set better on my feet than 
ever before. 

When at length, however, the meeting was past, 
when our company had gone, and the horses no 
longer streamed by with their jingling bells, a 
change came over me. At first I was simply 
lonely, and all the more beeause the solemnity re- 
mained, though the excitement was gone. Then 
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my older brother, who was my most intimate out- 
door companion, had become a “subject of grace,” 
while my sister who. was but eighteen months 
older than myself, and with whom I was on terms 
of the most trustful affection, was “under deep 
conviction,’ and passed the days in sad silence, 
opening her heart to me no more. All my mates, 
too, were much impressed, and wore sad counte- 
nances. I found myself suddenly isolated, and in 
the midst of those whose hearts seemed burdened 
with some sad interest. All eyes made some mute 
and softly rebuking appeal to mine; and the more 
cheerful I was, the more this tender reproof min- 
gled with entreaty came out. Especially my 
father’s eyes followed me with an open affection 
and tender solicitude that I had never seen in 
them before, save once when I was very ill, and 
when all the father shone forth. At length all 
this began to tell upon me. If any one would 
have been unkind to me, would have called me 
“lazy ” or “ good-for-nothing,” I should have been 
able to hold out; but this sad appealing kindness 
was too much for me quite. I began to feel melan- 
choly and miserable, and could at once see that the 
eyes of my friends brightened as mine dimmed, and 
that in their tenderness toward me, which was, if 
possible, greater than ever, there was a something 
hopeful. This broke down all my remaining re- 
sistance. They were so kind I could not bear to 
grieve them; I must and would do what they re- 
quired, if it were possible. 

What would they have? I had heard it often 
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enough to know. I must feel and confess myself 
a lost and ruined sinner, and cast myself on God’s 
mercy as one who did not deserve even mercy. 
Now I did not in the least feel myself such a sin- 
ner. Of course, I was; of course, all men are such ; 
I had no intellectual doubt of the fact. It was 
true to me just as it was true that the sun did 
not really rise and set, — because those who must 
needs know, said so. But any moral feeling of 
this assumed fact I had not, otherwise than by 
this sympathetic impression, which gradually had 
been made upon me, and which every day was 
deepening. 

What takers-on children are! How readily do 
they think and feel rather from without than from 
within! Give achild really wise and grave coun- 
sel, which anticipates his experience, and it goes 
for nothing ; the impulse of his life overrides it. 
But live on his own level, and there touch his 
sympathy and imagination, and he will believe of 
himself anything whatsoever that you believe of 
him. If you could heartily believe that he walked 
on his head, and drew in your own mind immense 
consequences from the supposed fact, and were 


' tenderly touched by it, he would deny you to-day, 


and think with you to-morrow; and the more 
terrible the imagined consequences, the more 
surely he would come to be of your opinion. 
By you I mean not one person merely, but all 
those in whom he had chiefly been wont to 
confide. 


I therefore began to feel myself very guilty. 
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Guilty of what? Of disobeying my father? Of 
being “lazy?” Of flying into a passion now and 
then? Not at all; but of something and toward 
somebody, — God, they said it was. It was the 
utter vagueness of this feeling that gave it power 
over me. Had it been anything real and definite, 
T should have dealt with it easily. But it was a 
matter of the imagination only, and irresistible 
because only imaginary. And so I felt myself a 
“sinner,” and felt this to be something very dread- 
ful, though I could not tell exactly what. 

Sunday came again while I was in this state of 
feeling. Our minister had been greatly moved, 
and spoke with much emotion. He could not in- 
deed look his audience in the face and speak to 
them; but how he entreated his manuscript to be 
“reconciled to God!” “Oh, my impenitent” 
young friends,” he said, in tones tremulous with 
feeling, and looking at his manuscript as if he 
loved it and pitied it intensely, “why will you 
harden your hearts against God? Why will you, 
how can you, despise the precious blood that was 
shed for you on Calvary? Have you no grati- 
tude? Shall Christ give you all, and you give 
him nothing? Have you no sense of God’s con- 
descension ? Shall the King of Heaven ask, and a 
worm of the dust refuse? But if you have noth- 
ing else, at least have compassion on yourselves. 
Now is the day of grace: the day of judgment 
will come. Now God entreats you: the time will 
arrive when every tender proffer of mercy, every 
sweet request, which he has made to hard hearts 
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and deaf ears, will break on them in bolted 
thunder forever. Now the blood of Jesus cries to 
you from his bleeding wounds, ‘ This, this is shed 
for you’; but if you will not suffer it to be your 
salvation, the day will come when every drop of 
it will burn intolerably through your soul, —an 
anguish such, that hell itself should be as heaven 
in the comparison, could this be taken away from 
the sum of its pains. Oh, be entreated! Oh, hasten 
to fall before the throne that is now a throne of 
mercy! Now, now is the accepted time! To-day, 
to-day, if ye will hear his voice! It may be that 
the Spirit comes to you in this hour for the last 
time. One more refusal, and perhaps he will be 
grieved away forever. ‘To-day is yours; to-mor- 
row, — there may be for you no morrow. This 
“night may your soul be required of you. Per- 
chance before another sun shall rise, you may 
either be in that place where there is no need of 
any sun, for God is the glory thereof, or else have 
made your bed in everlasting burning.” 

I had heard preaching and exhortation similar 
to this in matter, if less passionate in tone, too 
often to regard it, had I not been in so peculiar a 
state. But now it brimmed my cup, and I went 
home resolved to “become a Christian ” that very 
day. I knew that in order to accomplish this I 
must pray; but I would not for the world have 
been caught in the act. So after reaching home I 
watched my chance, and slipping out when no one 
observed me, made off to the barn, got away ina 
dark corner, and standing up with my face against 
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the rough wall, said, “Oh, God, take pity on me, 
and save me for Christ’s sake.” 

I had fully expected that on making my sub- 
mission, and entreating pity and pardon, some 
transformation would take place, answering to 
the account of this matter, which I had heard. I 
had been “a child of Satan;” and though I did 
not at all understand this, yet of course it was 
something very dreadful, —and latterly indeed, I 
had been so wretched that I supposed something 
in me must needs be terribly wrong. All this I 
had hoped to find changed; I should become in a 
moment “a new creature,” transformed from “a 
servant of sin and Satan” into “a child of God.” 
So after offering my prayer, which I had spoken 
in the most entire good faith, I stood still, expect- 
ing the said “ change of heart.” 

And nothing happened! I waited for a minute 
or two in full-blown, eager, trustful expectation, but 
it was utterly in vain; there I was, still the same 
self that I had been getting acquainted with for 
ten years. I would not believe it at first; I would 
not take Wo for an answer. Nor, indeed, had I 
got Wo for an answer; I had not got any answer. 
My petition was merely unnoticed. I had spoken 
into the void, and had not received back so much 
as an echo of my own voice. 

And then there burst over me a deluge of shame. 
I had humbled myself to one who had been cruel 
enough to bring me into a doomed world; who had 
never taken my part when I was wronged, though 
he might so easily; who had always been on 
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the side of my oppressors, — been with the great, 
strapping, sour-faced schoolmistress when she had 
struck seventeen terrible blows on my quivering 
and blistering hand without the smallest occasion, 
—for she was a Christian, while I was not, and 
she had rubbed salt into my hurts by telling me 
that God was on her side, and that he did not love 
me because I was a wicked boy. I had humbled 
myself, I had asked pardon for a sin of which I 
knew nothing, I had begged pity when, but for 
being a coward, I should have demanded justice, 
and my petition was not even noticed! I was in- 
conceivably disgraced in my own eyes, I had 
acted like a coward; I saw it all now. And so I 
sneaked away from the place, ashamed of myself, 
afraid to look any one in the face. What if my 
brothers and sisters should know how mean I had 
been? The thought was intolerable. 

I had been mean and cowardly, but I would be 
so no more. I stood now in the right of my 
nature. ‘The sympathetic impression which the 
last two weeks had been making upon me was ob- 
literated in a moment; my own moral conscious- 
ness came as against all this, asserted clearly. 

How I looked out of the corners of my eyes, on 
returning to the house, to see if any one suspected 
me! They gave no sign. In half an hour I was 
assured that they neither knew nor suspected 
aught of the matter, —and there my recollection 
ends, What followed, how we gradually returned 
to the old footing, is gone entirely from me. 

Not quite, though. My elder brother and I 


had been in the habit, for some years, of carrying 
on an imaginary life, a something between drama 
and novel. The town of Dorchester had, in some 
way, been set in an ideal light to us, probably 
from the exploit of Washington on Dorchester 
Height. We had peopled this town with imagi- 
nary personages, of whom we ourselves, under cer- 
tain pseudonyms, were, as may readily be supposed, 
among the chief; and whenever we two were to- 
gether, and removed from the hearing of others, we 
assumed our imaginary characters, and set our little 
world a-going. This was a source of endless 
amusement to us, and whiled away many and 
many an hour of labor or leisure that had else 
hung heavy on our hands. We called it “making 
believe,” and at length stole away whenever it 
was possible to set our machinery in motion. It 
was a great secret between us; and when the 
word “ make-believe ” had been repeated so often 
that we feared our secret would no longer be con- 
cealed by it, — for either one uttered it whenever 
he was desirous of withdrawing, —we abbrevi- 
ated it, until at length it became the cabalistic 
word “snake.” This conversation was our substi- 
tute for books, of which we had so few, and of 
which young people nowadays have so many; and 
I have sometimes questioned whether it was not 
of more service to us than such reading as boys 
prefer would have been, could we have had our 
fill of this. 

But now my brother, having been “ converted,” 
struck off. He had a feeling that this imaginary 
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business would be wrong in him, now that he was 
a Christian. After some time, however, when his 
new impressions had dulled a little, it began again, 
but never quite regained its former fascination, 
and in a year or two died away. He was four 
years older than myself, and was passing from 
childhood into youth; we fell somewhat apart 
from each other, more and more apart; and the 
old confidence and unity of our companionship 
could not be restored. 

“Knowest thou, reader, that hard word, For- 
ever?” says Carlyle. When I look back to this 
childish community of spirit, and think that it is 
gone FOREVER, my heart sometimes seems ready 
to break within me. This brother and I have 
since then been separated for twelve years without 
meeting, and almost without corresponding in all 
that time. When we met, though expecting me, 
he did not know me; and though, by some effort, 
I recognized his features, his voice was utterly 
strange. We shall meet a few times again, and 
talk about politics, and about farming and Liebig, 
and only feel all the more that we do not, nor ever 
again can, meet as we did once. At times the 
sentiment of this comes over me, as it does now, 
and with it a sadness so great, that no word which 
might seek to utter it seems to be a word, an 
utterance, at all; and in the passion of it I feel 
that, could it be spoken, the earth and the stars 
would repent of their existence, and vanish before 
it. I suppose that any man’s heart would indeed 
break at times, but that he remembers he has no 
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other, and so breaks a jest instead, or does some 
foolish thing which is to him quite too truly an 
escapade. ‘Thanks, therefore, to Folly, the escape- 
valve of life, without which our overdriven ma- 

_chinery would come to grief. Dulce est desipere 
im loco? True, good Horace, true. But say 
necesse est, and would it not be true in a deeper 
sense? For it is a blessed and fearful thing to 
live and love, and the vessels of life are weak to 
hold their contents. 

Earlier in this same winter came to an end a 
war that was to me of much more importance 
than that little affair on the plains of windy Ilium. 
Among my schoolmates was a boy two years my 
senior, the son of respectable Irish parents, be- 
tween whom and myself there was a standing 
feud. During my last summer at school, when I 
was nine years old, we had a pitched battle at 
least once a week, and one time, I distinctly re- 
member, got pretty bloody, both of us. Though 
older he was little, if at all, heavier; and during 
the two or three years that the feud had lasted, 
neither could obtain any decided advantage, so 
evenly were we matched. But this winter the 
first tussle proved me unmistakable master; and 
there the feud ended. Next day I pushed him 
wantonly into the gutter; but when he took it 
meekly, not daring to retaliate, I instantly forgot 
all animosity, was ashamed of my aggression, and 
sought to atone for it by civil attentions; from 
which day, for some years, we were on the best of 
terms. The next winter he again was the 
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stronger; but it was proven only in friendly 
wrestling ; the former ill-feeling had received its 
coup de grace. 

I tell this because I remember it well, having 
little rule of selection but that of relating what is 
most vividly impressed on my memory. I suppose 
our being knows best what has concerned it, and 
that any attempt to revise these vital elections by 
an after-judgment, must probably be a failure. 
But I find here an opportunity for some opinions 
of mine about boy matters. 

This affair was certainly not settled in Sunday- 
school style, but, as I think, in a more genuine 
and healthy way, better for both of us. I did not 
feel myself “good,” and begin to be a Pharisee, as 
I certainly should have done, had I undertaken to 
“forgive” him and all that when he gave me nick- 
names, or caught off my little sister’s hat, and 
threw it in the wet gutter. The affair was now 
really finished, and without any of this rot of self- 
righteousness; in the other it would never have 
been finished, for he would have felt my airs of 
- moral superiority as just the one thing that could 
not be borne, and would not have been so far 
wrong in doing so; while an honest blow infused 
none of this poison, nor yet bred in me that poison 
of Phariseeism which is the most subtle and viru- 
lent in the world. 

I do not believe in trying to make boys “ Chris- 
tians;”’ nor do I think the New Testament suita- 
ble reading for them. It is a great deal too good; 
that hot Syrian sun makes too glowing a summer 
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for these vernal natures. Let them first have their 
Grecian springtime, so bright and dewy, and ex- 
quisitely tempered between heat and cold. I can- 
not speak of girls with entire confidence; but 
boys, I am sure, are either pagans or hypocrites, 
or, at best, greenhouse -plants that will never 
rightly endure outdoor weather. By my vote, 
their Bible should be Plutarch. Parts of the Old 
Testament might be useful to them, and much 
safer than the new, provided they were encour- 
aged to read it with an entirely free judgment, and 
were instructed not to confound the deity of the 
Hebrews with God absolutely considered. At fif- 
teen when the heats of passion are beginning, and 
an inward sovereign is required, I would put into 
their hands Epictetus and Antoninus, and when 
these were well digested, add the New Testament. 

This business of foisting upon children princi- 
ples and imaginations to which the vital progress 
of their being has not advanced, and which, there- 
fore, they can neither realize nor resist in a genu- 
ine way, is a chief cause, in my opinion, of that 
soul-rot, of which we see so much. Some of the 
more stubborn are forever hardened against them, 
and are taught to fortify themselves against their 
own spiritual instincts when these begin develop- 
ing. Others, more docile, sympathetic or imagina- 
tive, are led to skim them in a kind of imitative, 
anticipatory way, exhausting, as it were, the sur- 
face of them without realizing their significance, 
and these either fall into sheer spiritual ennwe, in- 
dulging themselves, perhaps, in a listless moral 
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yawn on Sunday, or else go on all their lives trying 
to reproduce a reminiscence, — trying to make sub- 
stance of mere surface, and of surface whose 
impression has been worn out. I know of nothing 
more pitable than the case of some who have 
gone very earnestly through this anticipatory ex- 
perience, and who are unable to forget, afraid to 
discard it, —men utterly burnt out by premature 
heats, and ever trying to rekindle the dead ashes. 
For such I know only one road to self-recovery. 
It is, if I may speak so, to break back into Pagan 
boyhood, take up life from its first crude elements, 
and return, as it were, to manhood by the road of 
natural experience. But there is involved in this 
a kind of violence to Nature, which at best is 
terribly expensive, draining the vessels of life too 
fast; and those who do not die in the process 
often fall into spiritual chaos, never arriving at a 
complete and harmonious manhood. 

Children, indeed, protect themselves by taking 
your words merely as words, and never realizing 
enough to feel them at all. But this also has its 
bad effects. It puts a hard verbal glaze over the 
best things, which often turns the edge of subse- 
quent thought; and, besides, it takes the vitality 
out of speech by taking away its sincerity. A 
child that has been greatly cumbered with these 
dead vocables, becomes in part a mere speaking 
automaton, whose speech wants all the flavor of 
vital expression. Hence the amount of writing 
and speaking in our day, which is unexceptionable 
in form, but which expresses nothing. Even 
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where one breaks through this glaze and connects 


himself with words in a vital way, there will com- 


monly be in his relation to them something stiff, 
rigid, forced, not the ease and grace of a natural 
delivery. Is not the harsh manner of Carlyle due 
partly to this, — that he had to force his way to 
verbal sincerity? And is not Emerson’s purer 
and more limpid speech connected with the fact 
that he was in youth less burdened with words 
that must be dead to him, or else destroy him? 
Our professors talk of the charm of Greek style, 
and recommend its study to ardent young men; 
but, to my mind, one chief secret of it is just this: 
that the Greeks did not stuff their children against 
appetite, nor make a false appetite, for the sake of 
feeding, but suffered them morally and intellectu- 
ally to be boys until by natural growth they 
could be men, — to speak when they had thought, 
and to think when their thoughts had become in- 
wardly-necessary. 

Critical friends have sometimes accused my 
nature of a certain tropical quality, and the 
history of these young years might lend some 
color to the accusation, for, on the side of senti- 
ment at least, it must be owned that I ripened 
fast. 

During the summer of 1835, there came to the 
house a young cousin of mine, a fair, frank girl, 
with a pleasing vivacity of manner, and cheeks 
that dimpled sweetly when she smiled. She came 
from Castine, and besides her natural attractions, 
had some village graces that were very lovely 
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in my rustic eyes. To me indeed she was an em- 


bodied charm; all sorts of iridescences hovered - 


and wavered about her; delicate fascinations 
lurked in every motion and every syllable. It 
was haying time, when on our large farm all hands 
were very busy, and all day I wrought in the 
field; but when the luminous evening came, for 
the moon was now large, I rambled about with her 
and my sister, finding plats where the checker- 
berries grew, and by all means that an ardent boy 
could devise in his enchanted brain catering for 
her entertainment. At length a week had passed, 
and her visit was at anend. One bright forenoon 
she came tripping down through the field, making 
for the shore to take the boat. She turned aside 
to me, held out her little white hand,and bade me 
a cordial, but hght-hearted good-by. Iwould have 
answered, but could not. There was something 
great in my throat which almost suffocated me, 
and when she had turned away and I looked after 
and saw her light little feet pattering like rain- 
drops over the neighboring pasture toward the 
shore, a great sob broke from me, and the hot 
tears gushed into my eyes. Soon she disappeared 
over arising knoll; she was gone, SHE; and how 
pallid and sickly seemed the sunshine, all the rich 
golden warmth faded out of it. 

The pain was brief, at least in any such degree, 
as you may guess, and yet that day a leaf was 
turned in my being, and I began spelling at those 
letters of fire, which blaze into all eyes, more or 
less, what sorrow and what joy! Fast after the 
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speeding feet of mortals flies their destiny, and 
each is overtaken at last. Happy he that is not 
overtaken too soon, and burdened with the fruit of 
years before his time. The ship goes heavily and 
with peril, into the water, that is laden before 
being launched. Not in Eden should one eat the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, to know good and 
evil, lest he go not happily forth in the fulness of 
time, but go in sorrow and haste, with a flaming 
sword behind to urge his steps and bar return. 
But this time destiny was kind, and forbearing to 
seize the beardless boy so soon and hold him fast, 
only touched with a burning finger-tip on the 
shoulder, and said, “I am here.” 

Already at this age there had arisen in me the 
struggle between superstition and intellect. After 
the death of my mother, who had died of puer- 
peral fever, left a babe some few days old, we had 
a nurse whose mind was teeming with super- 
stitions, which, like all the rest of her sisterhood, 
she delighted to impart, and she had stuffed the 
appetite of us children with ghost stories, witch 
stories, and every sort of weird and grotesque 
fancies. At twelve years old I did not, in the day- 
time, put the smallest faith in these imaginations, 
and could snap my fingers at them lightly enough, 
but with the sun all my skeptic hardihood went 
down also, and night claimed me for her own in 
body and soul. My mother had been buried in a 
little graveyard not far from the house, past 
which the road ran closely; and to go by this 
alone after nightfall, as I must now and then do, 
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was a test of my courage which it could never 
endure. Approaching it then with faltering steps 
and a heart going pit-a-pat, I would pause a little, 
and then taking to my heels, fly by as if my feet 
were wings, but no sooner had I got past than 
there seemed to be something vague and horrible 
pursuing me immediately behind. I could feel its 
dim shadow cast over me, I could hear its 
rustling footsteps pressing fatally near upon mine. 
At last when the agony could be borne no longer, 
I would stop short and wheel about to face the 
dusky horror, since faced it must be, and then, 
staring a minute upon the harmless vacancy, and 
getting breath, I would sneak away, intensely 
ashamed of my fright. I kept all this secret, and 
should have felt irretrievably disgraced had it 
become known; nor when morning came could I 
conceive how the scare had been possible. 

You think, fathers and mothers, that you know 
what passesin the mind of your child. How 
frank he is with you! How the artless confession 
bubbles out! Pray God that you merit, and by 
meriting invite his frankness! Pray God that 
there be at least one silent and sympathetic bosom 
into which his sweet confidences may be poured ! 
But when all has been said, be sure he has his 
secret, and keeps it, and wonders over it, and the 
more he wonders the more hides it away, and 
if it be not a foul secret, be thankful, and let him 
have it. It is one means of instituting for him an 
inward personal life. He that should tell all, 
would de nothing. 
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In his youth he was strong, and might have 
continued so but for an accident that befell him 
in his eighteenth year. During the political con- 
test of 1840, at some local gathering, he was chal- 
lenged to wrestle by a powerful fellow, over six 
feet tall, and quarrelsome in proportion. The 
challenge was reluctantly accepted, on condition 
that the shorter man should place his arms below 


_ those of his antagonist. This advantage was re- 


fused, and, for more than an hour, Wasson stood 
out against the taunts of his companions. At 
length it was proposed that each should be the 
champion of his party. Then Wasson yielded. 
The struggle began. By a sudden violent effort 
his adversary, who tried in vain to overbear the 
smaller man by his weight, and crush him by his 
strength, was defeated. Wasson won, but at the 
expense of a terrible strain that prevented his 
turning in his bed for a fortnight, and may have 
been the beginning of the long, painful disease 
which, aggravated no doubt by an excessive ner- 
yous excitability, crippled him for life. The prog- 
ress of the malady was gradual, slow, apparently 


intermittent. As late as 1857 it was undeveloped, 
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and the last consequences did not occur till a few 
years before his death. Then his sight was af- 
fected; his lungs suffered. An operation for 
cataract, in the spring of 1881, was as successful 
as it could be considering that the organ was im- 
perfect — having been injured, in boyhood, by a 
cow’s horn. The other eye was then operated 
upon, but less happily, the result being an almost 
total blindness, accompanied by painful disabilities. 
But this came late. The original disease was made 
worse by an obstinate indigestion, originating in 
some congenital weakness, and aggravated by in- 
sufficient, improper, ill-prepared food. The laws 
of health were not consulted in those days, and 
a close student could easily spoil his stomach. 
Economy in this way is often terribly expensive. 
Fortunately for the lad, his father was a builder 
and owner of vessels, which on occasion went as 
far as the West Indies or South America, so that 
the youth was early familiar with nautical matters, 
and often went to sea. But the truth is that he 
possessed a self-consuming, destructive organiza- 
tion. His craving for knowledge was eager. In 
the remote village where he lived, school was kept 
for a few weeks in summer, and for eight in win- 
ter. At nine the boy’s summer schooling was dis- 
continued; we cannot tell why. At fifteen he 
studied Latin with the minister of the place. A 
year later he went to the “academy” at North 
Yarmouth; then to Phillips Academy at Andover. 
In vacations he taught, in order to bear his portion 
of expense for his education. In 1845 he entered 
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Bowdoin College, but left there in the middle of 
the junior year, being dismissed for refusing to 
inform against the perpetrators of an outrage of 
which he had no certain knowledge, and for which 
he could feel no sympathy. He was incapable of 
meanness then as always, and would rather take 
any consequence than betray a confidence. He 
then studied law in Belfast, and entered on its 
practice, but soon, from conscientious scruples, 
abandoned this career. A born idealist, such a 
calling could not satisfy him. In 1849, he joined 
the Theological Seminary at Bangor, being led 
thereto, probably, by the early writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, as well as by the bent of his nature. In 
his “Letter to Thomas Carlyle,” printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly, for October, 18638, he writes: 
** Where are you now with relation to that Thomas 
Carlyle whose ‘Sartor Resartus’ I read twenty 
years ago, afoot and on horseback, sleeping with it 
under my pillow, and wearing it in my pocket till 
pocket and it were worn out?” How well I re- 
member thattime! “Sartor Resartus”’ was pub- 
lished here with a preface by Emerson in 1835, 
and awoke a new spiritual interest among ingenu- 
ous youth of ideal tendencies. They devoured it, 
declaimed its glowing passages, learned pages of 
it by heart, carried the volume about with them 
wherever they went. The freedom of mental 
action, the sincerity, the hatred of pretence, the 
passion for spiritual light, the faith in the soul, 
came like a breath of inspiration to the unbelievers 
or half-believers of the time. The Scotchman was 
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like a winged Mercury, bringing fresh tidings from 
heaven. Religious belief was no longer a thing of 
tradition. Revelation was not a matter of record. 
There was no more an inspired b00k, but an in- 
spired soul. Transcendentalism was in the air, 
and became the basis for a new superstruction of 
conviction. Young Wasson, off in Maine, felt the 
afflatus, and was swept by it towards divinity. 

On leaving the Theological School in 1851, he 
was ordained pastor of an evangelical church at 
Groveland, Mass. But the new faith was in him, 
nor was it long before it caused disturbance. 
Much dissatisfaction was felt in the ordaining 
Council with the candidate, who declined abso- 
lutely to be bound by creed or catechism ; but in- 
asmuch as the people were determined that he 
should be their minister, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the hope that the heresy did not strike 
deep, and would yield to experience and study. 
It did not. In fact from the hour of his settlement 
the misgivings were confirmed. So early as April, 
1852, he said, “From the day of my ordination, I 
began to be free.’ <A year of preaching, highly 
acceptable to the congregation, but not edifying 
to the “Church,” ended in an outbreak. There 
was held a county conference at Groveland. The 
preacher, a young and able man, wishing to dis- 
play his zeal, brought out with emphasis some of 
the most characteristic doctrines of Calvinism. 
This started the modern David to his feet, and the 
next Sunday he uttered in a sermon a loud protest. 
The town was in an uproar. The talk of the place 
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turned upon the obnoxious discourse. A second, 
still more scathing, followed. A council was sum- 
moned, the bold reformer paid no attention to it, 
disregarded its authority, and its presence. Being 
urged, however, to appear in his defence, he went 
and read both sermons. That was sufficient. The 
horror-struck brethren at once dissolved Wasson’s 
connection with the church. This was in October, 
1852. Here was another cause of excitement, in 
nature most exhausting to the mental constitution. 
The old reverences were shaken, while the new 
ones had hardly taken root. Moral and spiritual 
convictions held more strongly than ever; but 
their strength was never so taxed, at the expense, 
of course, of a severe strain. He was anything 
but a cold-blooded man, a man of acute sensibili- 
ties rather, of ardent affections, of tenacious assur- 
ances, —a man of quiet sympathies, imaginative, 
social. In a rough draft of the letter to Dr. 
Clarke there is the following account of his state 
of mind. 


My pear Mr. CrarKxe,—I promised to write some 
account of my religious experience, but now, when I 
come nearer the task, it presents aspects of serious 
difficulty. My religious experience is not a separate, 
or properly separable, fact; it belongs to no one 
period of my history, to no one faculty of my being; 
it appertains in the strictest sense to my vital growth, 
and has gone forward only with the total movement 
of my character. The views which I now hold, and 
rejoice in, were not reached by any journey of the 
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understanding alone, but are a total result, represent- 
ing such feeling as I have of my largest and pro- 
foundest relations, such insight as I have obtained 
into the laws and significance of human life. Logic, 
with me, comes after, not before, conviction : it is, so 
far as I use it, my way of justifying to other minds 
results at which I have arrived, never the road by 
which I travel. The story of my religious experience 
is therefore the story of my life, and involves prop- 
erly all which has ever influenced me with power. 
Parentage, early circumstances, loves, aversions, dis- 
appointments, sins, sickness, recovery —all these bear 
upon it. I have been influenced very greatly by per- 
sons, but never by arguments and confutations ; what 
the persons were, not what they opined, was of conse- 
quence tome. I owe an immense debt to particular 
books, but never to controversial books — unless, in- 
deed, it be the large style of controversy of Plato. 
If I wished satisfaction upon the question of Total 
Depravity, exegesis gave me none, works on contro- 
versial divinity none, — all such studies might indeed 
seem convincing in some remote, superficial, outward 
way, but Me they never touched, never persuaded; 
after any pursuit of them I remained blind, thwarted, 
aching, nearly in despair of hght. When I endeavored 
to know the principles of my own action; when I ob- 
tained perceptions of character in men and women; 
when I considered what would affiliate with my as- 
pirations, and give me strength for duty, and content 
with life; when J read in the broadest philosophies, 
in profound poems; then I had glimpses of day. 
Caressing children; confessing to myself admiration 
for noble men; looking off a sick bed into a woman’s 
face, —I obtained hints which recurred in the midst 
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of my theological inquiries, and compelled dissent, 
slow and sad and doubting, and yet deep dissent, from 
the prescribed formulas of faith. 

How am I to pass by entire epochs which cannot be 
explained with justice to persons now living? How 
much mustI suppress? How much slur over? How 
much tell superficially, and with a certain violence ? 
And yet you shall have the sketch, such as I can make 
it. Only I wish you to understand how very very 
poorly and narrowly and hailf-ly and coldly the story 
is told. My seething heart I cannot picture even to 
you. Yet my joy, my woe, my despair, my wrath, 
my courage, my cowardice—I see it all in special 
visions and recollections, yet could not sit down and 
paint it on paper even to myself, still less to any other. 
I shall tell the story, then, not well, but as well as I 
can. 

In general, those who become Calvinistic professors 
of religion do not realize their creeds to their imag- 
inations. They use the theological terms and formu- 
las, but put into them feeling out of their own 
unsophisticated hearts. They express natural piety 
in church forms, so that their adoration is like sugar 
run into the shape of bears and rattlesnakes — sugar 
still, and sure not to bite, notwithstanding its appear- 
ance. Few persons know the inconceivable looseness - 
of popular expression. An honored friend of my 
childhood used in his daily prayer the expression, 
“heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” I asked 
him one day what this meant. He was unconscious 
of employing the term, though he had used it daily 
for years! And yet he was a man of unusual vigor 
of mind, and quite in earnest. His heart prayed by a 
feeling which he could not utter; his tongue inter- 
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preted this feeling by such expressions, without re- 
gard to their logical significance, as the ear has made 
familiar; and the world is full of the same thing. 
Men are ready to die in vindication of expressions 
and formulas, whose logical import they have never 
for a moment considered in all their lives; and yet 
these men will suffer themselves to believe such 
formulas infinitely, and to have tested them and 
proved them and felt their verity a thousand times. 
The simple truth is that they have felt a noble and 
pious emotion in traditional association with these 
formulas ; they have supposed these to be the just 
interpretation of their largest and subtlest senti- 
ments, because they have for them no expression of 
their own. 

Now and then, however, a youth is born with some 
peculiar fulness of that theoretical or artistic nature, 
which realizes mental conceptions, gives them body, 
shape, hue, life ; and for him the case is very different. 
It will be a necessity with him to take statements 
in their logical import, and if they are powerfully 
commended to his belief, he will try to believe them 
in their naked and direct significance. If born in a 
Calvinistic atmosphere, and of religious tendency, he 
will indeed come face to face with the theological 
God. He will take the customary expressions, and 
not, like others, secretly reversing them in the very 
act of their use, will found a conception upon them, 
and make this conception intensely real, and call this 
God, and try to love and reverence and obey this, as 
the catechism and his parents require. 


The establishment of an independent church in 
Groveland must have cost hima struggle. Grove- 
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land, a town on the Merrimac river, opposite 
Haverhill, was a beautiful place, but not a large 
one. An independent society must needs have 
been conspicuous there, and the circumstances 
under which it was formed, gave prominence to it, 
making the young man famous among all the dis- 
sentients in Massachusetts. Theodore Parker was 
then agitating the Unitarians of Boston. Emerson 
was throwing his beams of light about. Brook 
Farm had expired, but its ideas lived. The air 
was full of new views. The anti-slavery conflict 
was raging. Radicalism was settling down into 
a philosophy, and all eyes were watching for the 
advent of another prophet. ‘Thus the position as- 
sumed by Mr. Wasson not only demanded courage 
on his part, but put a heavy responsibility upon 
him as a representative of fresh truth. He became 
one of a brilliant company of teachers, and was 
stimulated to the utmost. 

The “family” regretted his departure from 
the ancient faith, regarding it as a fatal lapse. 
But later he spoke with great admiration of a 
brother as “a man from whom no truth need be 
hid.” 

Happily he lived aloof from the storm and stress 
that might have overtasked his not-too-robust sys- 
tem. His situation at Groveland was exceedingly 
pleasant. His congregation was small but united. 
He had leisure for thought. The country was at- 
tractive. 

While in Groveland, he made the acquaintance 
of T. W. Higginson, then a preacher in Newbury- 
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port, a man charged with the new ideas, of vigor- 
ous convictions, a fluent and persuasive talker. 
Miss Smith, Wasson’s betrothed, a lady whom he 
had met at her brother’s house in Bangor, the 
daughter of a retired druggist in Newburyport, 
strongly in sympathy with him in his spiritual 
conflicts, and deeply concerned for his health, a 
woman of clear, calm purpose and steadfast loyalty, 
brought her chosen one to see her friend. Mr. 
Wasson was ardent, fresh, interesting, receptive. 
His health was already impaired, as he said, “ first 
by the way he got into the Orthodox church, and 
then by the way he got out of it,” both involving 
much mental excitement, of an agitating kind. 
Mr. Higginson conversed with him, lent him 
books, introduced him to new fields of literature. 
At this period he was a believer in Prohibition, 
ready to denounce actual evils, though probably 
not aggressive in the direction of more remote re- 
forms. 

It is interesting to note the early maturity of 
some of his latest opinions. He is greatly con- 
cerned already about political issues. In 1854 he 
wrote, — “I have cast aside democracy and every 
one of its fundamental axioms. I am reading 
American history, and all history from a point of 
view that harmonizes little with the gospels most 
proclaimed abroad. With numerical majorities, 
and the composition of sacred insight out of mul- 
tiplied et ceteras, I have now done forever. God 
be thanked! Before the French trinity, Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, I never bowed, and I now call 
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it a stupid idol. My belief is that he who does 
not always make loyalty the interpreter and ex- 
pression of liberty; he who does not rigorously 
distinguish between equality and equivalence, and 
insist upon the practical consequences and fruits 
of such distinction; he who allows the doctrine 
of brotherhood to mean or be understood as a 
dead level of equal attractions, indifferent affini- 
ties, who does not combine it fully with the doc- 
trine of obedience and reverence, and make it to 
signify honor fitly rendered and condescension 
duly exercised, a comprehensive sympathy, a com- 
mune quoddam vinculum, outrunning, not denying 
or disguising degrees and orders of dignity of 
worthiness and authority ;—such a one had better 
be silent.” And so on at length and repeatedly. 
This conviction cost him dear. He felt the isola- 
tion it brought; he felt the pain, but all effort 
failed to alter his assurance, all the arguments of 
his friends were powerless to shake it. He was 
not conscious of owing his opinions to the teaching 
of Thomas Carlyle. It was, he believed, the re- 
sult of his own observation of the “blundering, 
imbecility, fatuity, stolid cecity, peddling little- 
ness, narrow interest, vice, folly, futility,” he saw 
about him, and of his private meditation. He an- 
swered objections, faced contingencies, cited ex- 
amples. Clearly, his advocacy of mental aris- 
tocracy was not blind. 

The harmony of creation interests him at this 
time. “I have been at work on Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, using the treatises of 
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Carpenter, Milne-Edwards, and Siebold; and 
Owen’s ‘Comp. Anat. of the Vertebrate’ I am 
expecting soon from England. The doctrine of 
the ‘Unity of Composition’ interests me a good 
deal. Agassiz does not hold to it, but leans to 
Cuvier’s side... . Now I like distinctions, but 
not separations; and these impassable lines of 
demarkation, these obstinate breaches of unity, are 
quite intolerable to me,” etc. 

His antipathy to Comte and his school of specu- 
lation dates from this period. ‘This state” (of 
apathy) “began with reading Comte’s ‘ Positive 
Philosophy.’ I shall, perhaps, one day return to 
this and renew my dreary vigil; but the convic- 
tion to which that perusal brought me was that 
analytical science could never bring me to the 
living and present Godhead; it swept the divine- 
ness out of human life, swept away vitality itself 
and left only a mechanism. The practical result 
of all I have had to do with analytical science so 
soon as it assumes the character of ultimate and 
higher speculation, is merely disgust and despair. 
. .. Ican thoroughly, deliciously, religiously en- 
joy myself under the sky and stars, but only while 
I converse with the stars as spirits, and listen to 
the sweet voices of their luminous silence as to the 
dearest outpouring of a loving intelligence, of a 
wholly trusted friend. Comte deprived me of no 
article of my faith; only he filled my eyes with a 
great quantity of earth, which made seeing pain- 
ful... . After a time I found that clouds had 
stolen imperceptibly over my sky, and the sun was 
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no longer shining. The air was thick and close; 
I could see but a little way and breathed with 
difficulty.” 

His theological doubts went deep. Thus in 
July, 1851, he pondered after this manner, — 
“Christ speaks of his ‘gospel.’ ... Now what 
idea lay in his mind when he spoke of this 
‘gospel?’ Perhaps it is another question, — or is 
it a variation of the same? to ask, What is Chris- 
tianity in relation to other religions? Allowing 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Mohammed, all to have been 
genuine revealers, and their religions to be meas- 
urably true, or true as far as they go, what 
specifically is the superiority of Christianity to 
these?” 

He had great satisfaction in his new faith. All 
his studies helped to confirm it. He found delight 
in its spread. In 1853 he prints a sermon about 
sacrificial and spiritual religion, and, in the same 
letter that mentions this, refers to a recent conver- 
sion to Romanism in these terms, — “ Catholicism 
is getting decidedly fashionable in these quarters ; 
as it well might, if there were nothing better. .. . 
If it were possible for me to go back, I should go 
directly into the church, should not stop in that 
bleak Calvinism. If we are to be ‘saved’ by dead 
symbols and sacred incredibilities, let us go where 
there is some affluence of them.” 

This year he falls in with Swedenborg and is 
fascinated, devours the “Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” the “ Conjugal Love,” the work on Provi- 
dence, and thinks it fortunate that he did not 
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come across this teacher in earlier days, when he 
might have been thrown off his balance by him ; 
if the attraction could have taken hold then, which 
is doubted. 

Faith in immortality is firm. ‘As to immor- 
tality and that class of questions,” he writes in 
1854, “I am pretty well at rest. I believe that 
nothing can be demonstrated respecting them; I 
have nothing but the voice of my own nature to 
trust to, and this says yea. There I am willing to 
leave the matter ; and shall never sacrifice myself 
upon the altar of that which I deem purely vain 
speculation. I believe that the Divine is, and that 
man’s spirit is its highest expression. And every- 
thing is too wonderful, all existence is too essen- 
tially incomprehensible and miraculous for me 
pedantically to set up my understanding as the 
absolute measure of human possibilities and des- 
tinies. . . . The materialistic hypothesis has some- 
times oppressed me as a nightmare; but I always 
knew perfectly well that it was a nightmare and 
confidently anticipated deliverance.” This was 
his position through life. His view was always 
spiritual ; in “ communications ” from the unseen 
world he was never interested. 

His mental industry was incessant. Plato, 
Aristotle, works in philosophy, physiology, physics, 
engaged the time. He was a diligent writer too. 
In the spring of 1852 he sent an article on Bacon 
to the New Hnglander, and was at work on an 
autobiographical romance of a polemical character. 
Two years later he was looking over Greenough’s 
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papers on art, with mingled admiration and dis- 
satisfaction, his discontent being roused by the 
absence of spontaneity from the sculptor’s concep- 
tion. ‘Art I take to be an expression of what is 
noble and divine in man for the sole sake of ex- 
pression ; addressed, of course, but not by express 
intention, to the affections and faculties that 
created it, and I cannot yet consent to see all 
_ that divine play lost in the mass of a working 
intention.” 

In the autumn of 1855, he went for six months 
to Worcester, to take the place of T. W. Higgin- 
son, then absent in Fayal. Soon after he resigned 
his charge at Groveland, and, in hope of relief 
from a spinal trouble, sailed for London in an 
English packet. In London and vicinity he spent 
two months so happily among friends, seeing a 
good deal of Dr. Wilkinson, that he was thinking 
of passing the winter there, when letters sum- 
moned him home. The voyage in the sailing ship 
had been on every account so agreeable that he 
wanted to come back in one. There were none in 
London, so he corresponded with a firm in Liver- 
pool, and took passage in a fine, new craft that lay 
outside in the Mersey. The ship was all that was 
promised, beautiful to the eye, shapely and ele- 
gant. Even Mr. Wasson’s trained sight was satis- 
fied. On climbing up the side, he congratulated 
himself, anticipating a delightful voyage. But he 
was doomed to bitter disappointment. It proved to 
be an emigrant vessel, crowded, disagreeable, with 
a foul, debased company of passengers. More than 
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this, six hundred and fifty tons in excess were put 
into the hold, — and of hardware too, the most dan- 
gerous of cargoes, because it could not be packed 
securely, but would move from side to side when 
the ship rolled. Freights were then, it seemed, 
hard to get; vessels lay idle; the charterers were 
determined to make money, even if they destroyed 
the vessel; and having cajoled the master, and 
plied him with drugged brandy, supplying him 
with a sufficient quantity to insure his helpless- 
ness, sent him to sea, fully intending as he be- 
lieved (the load having been well covered by 
insurance) to sacrifice all on board. It soon ap- 
peared that the only chance of safety lay in 
depriving the captain of his brandy, for the mate 
would not trust himself to take command out on 
the ocean and, besides, had not control over the 
men. Mr. Wasson won the captain’s confidence, 
talked with him familiarly, gained from him the 
story of the lading, suspected the truth, and 
boldly insisted on the surrender of the jug. The 
liquor was immediately transferred to his own 
room, the captain, — an experienced, able, brave, 
cool seaman, — again became himself. Not a day 
too soon; fora terrible storm arose, and all would 
have been lost but for the master’s self-possession. 
Mr. Wasson and he were now fast friends. They 
consulted together in emergencies, during the 
wild weather, and between them enabled the ship 
to outlive the gale. Little did the other pas- 
sengers surmise that they owed their lives to this 
quiet, calm man who seemed not to be one of 
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them. He needed not to take command of the 
ship, for he did better — he commanded the com- 
mander. 

In this voyage Mr. Wasson displayed some char- 
acteristic traits, besides this one of inflexible 
determination. He befriended, by taking under 
his protection, two young, unprotected women in 
the steerage, who were exposed to insult. He 
treated with admirable courtesy a showy, preten- 
tious, vulgar woman, who in conversation vilified 
the abolitionists, of whom he mildly avowed 
himself one. And he kept uppermost his intel- 
lectual interests. ‘ My chief occupation during 
the storm had been watching the sea, and studying 
German ; making more progress in the latter than 
ever in four days before. I knew we were in 
great danger, but, though wishing to live, both for 
the sake of work I wished to do and for the sake 
of persons closely bound to me, whom I would 
remain to love and serve, yet my chief feeling for 
myself, individually, in view of the peril, was an 
extreme disinclination to drown in such dreadfully 
cold water. The wind was very cold, and made 
the water seem so; and could I have compounded 
for a drowning in warmer water, it would have 
been to me no ineonsiderable relief. This feeble, 
childish dread only spurred me to diligence in 
studying German.” While the other three hun- 
dred shrieked and prayed, he thought and 
loved. 

On his return from London, but slightly bene- 
fited, he went again to Worcester as colleague 
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with Mr. Higginson, and at this time was treated 
at a water-cure establishment. In the spring of 
the next year he sailed for Smyrna, and back, the 
sole result of that voyage being an attack of 
typhoid fever, which prostrated him for six months; 
thus, on the whole, leaving him in worse condi- 
tion than he was in before. Then ensued about a 
year and a half in Concord, where he saw a good 
deal of Emerson and Thoreau, though he was 
never intimate with either. Of this period the 
record is meagre, as it is, also, of the subsequent 
one when, for a year, he was the guest of Mr. 
George L. Stearns of Medford. Mr. Stearns, 
who was a surprisingly active, sanguine man, had 
faith that he could cure him through the agency 
of excellent physical surroundings. But this the 
energetic philanthropist could not effect. The 
sick man, however, was improved by the rest and 
the affectionate care, so much, indeed, that he 
bought an old house near Worcester, where he 
lived much in the air, cultivated his little garden, 
— work in which he delighted, — read books, and 
wrote articles for magazines. Some of his best 
things, in prose and verse, were written here, 
notably “The New World and the New Man,” 
published, at Mr. Higginson’s instance, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Worcester was dear to him for 
many reasons. His ministry had. won for him 
numerous friends. The spirit of the place was 
large and sympathetic. Kindness was lavished 
upon him. There was the best of medical care, 
and the most. stimulating mental nutriment; a 
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very important condition for the well-being of one 
who lived in ideas, and was so ready to forget his 
physical sensations in spiritual excitements. In 
Worcester he could spread his wide wings, sure 
that there was room enough. It was a period of 
illumination, and Worcester was one of the centres. 
Something may depend on associations, but I 
recall the charming days I spent there at that time, 
when people were so a-light, and seemed to breathe 
a purer air than ordinary mortals. No wonder 
Wasson liked the place. No wonder he could be 
“though faint, yet pursuing,” and could soar and 
sing, achieving in pain what few men in health 
could undertake ; spending in his effort to bear 
anguish an amount of power sufficient to earn 
fame, yet still having enough to spare for admi- 
rable intellectual work. His preaching had aston- 
ished and bewitched his hearers, so calm was it, 
so self-contained, so advanced, so lofty, so simple ; 
even his inferior sermons revealing an extraordi- 
nary power of thought, that surprised experienced 
speakers. 

While living in Worcester, the artist Bradford 
invited him to go with him on an expedition to 
Labrador, a trip which he enjoyed immensely, and 
described brilliantly in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The journey did him so much good that he was 
encouraged to preach again. At Music Hall, 
before Mr. Parker’s Society, his voice was heard. 
He spoke at Cincinnati, in the Unitarian meeting- 
house, with such acceptance that the congregation 
gave him an invitation to remain, and he was 
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about to accept when a call came from the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston 
(Theodore Parker’s), and he decided to accept it, 
feeling that the air of the seaboard would be more 
congenial to him than that of the interior, to say 
nothing of his many tried friends at the east, or 
the more familiar ground he stood on. The instal- 
lation took place in May, 1865. In 1867 the 
ministry ceased, in great measure from ill health. 
Besides, it must be confessed his preaching was 
too intellectual, too subtle, too close for the multi- 
tude. There was no topic of popular excitement, 
as in former days, and his treatment of religious 
themes was not calculated to please a miscellane- 
ous audience, who desired something more demon- 
strative, not to say more electrifying. Not that 
there was the lowest whisper of dissatisfaction. 
On the contrary, the minister’s resignation excited 
surprise. But his sensitiveness was extreme, and 
he felt the unfitness of a situation that others did 
not confess. While minister to the “Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society ” he went to New 
York on occasion of the summons to form a Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches, and very ably pro- 
tested against the introduction of an excluding 
clause into the Constitution. He was, in fact, a 
leader of the opposition which resulted in the 
formation of the “Free Religious Association.” 
A few months after leaving Boston, the house in 
West Medford where he resided during the last 
years of his life was bought, —a simple wooden 
house, with a small piece of land attached to it, 
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big enough for a little garden and vineyard, — 
where he passed many pleasant hours in refreshing 
work; a most needful resource in his years of 
nearly total blindness. For three years he was 
storekeeper of the Custom House, passing his 
days on a wharf, in a miserable office, amid bits 
of old iron, pieces of rope, fragments of timber, 
with the smell of tar in his nostrils. I visited him 
one day in these disagreeable quarters, and found 
him bright as ever, curious about the latest book 
in philosophy, eager in talk, burning with thought, 
full of the volumes he had just been reading. 
This experience ended, Mr. Wasson went to Stutt- 
gart, in Wiirtemburg, for purposes of retirement 
and study. Here he lived three years. The 
paper on “Church and State in Germany” (in the 
Unitarian Monthly), is the only noteworthy record 
of this time. The remaining years of his life 
were spent in Medford, with his true-hearted wife 
and artist son, in quiet seclusion, with books and 
papers and meditations. When partial blindness 
came upon him, in consequence of the unsuccess- 
ful operation for cataract, his tedious hours were 
cheered by the kindness of friends, who read to 
him, talked with him, kept him acquainted with 
affairs in the world of speculation. He wrote as 
much as he could, not much nor often, butas clearly 
and hopefully as ever. There was no sign of 
weakness, no intimation of failing power. 

He seemed to be contented and happy, believed 
there should be more cheer and less “ charity” in 
the world; was sick of the everlasting talk about 
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curing disease ; thought it questionable if any sick 
man was worth the pains bestowed on him; de- 
spised ill health; disliked the literature of philan- 
thropy; objected to Dickens that his books were 
pathological and remedial, in the same category 
with poorhouses and soup societies, preferring 
Goethe’s “* Wilhelm Meister ” because it addressed 
manly men, and taught them to preserve their 
vigor. No murmur of complaint escaped him, no 
expression of disbelief or distrust. Of course, he 
seldom spoke in public; but once, so far as I have 
heard. Then he made an argument against female 
suffrage, in a friend’s parlor. But he kept himself 
informed in regard to every matter of interest in 
society, from currency to religion. He was a 
charming conversationalist, of wide reading, large 
sympathy, skilful use of words, extensive cultiva- 
tion, sincere manner, beautiful urbanity of address. 
His calm blue eye looked one steadily in the face. 
His gentle voice elicited confidence. His figure, 
when in health, was light, erect, compact, his step 
buoyant, his mien open and candid. He possessed 
great nervous strength to the last. His face and 
head were exceedingly fine. 

Fortunately Mr. Wasson was spared the wasting, 
worrying struggle with poverty. The pinch of 
penury he never felt, and his wants were few. 
Of course his valetudinarian condition made him 
dependent on others for amenities and delights 


which the rich only can afford. The seeming bar- . 


renness of his existence may have been due in 
part to his inability to buy costly works of art; 
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in part to the dryness of his early surroundings; in 
part to his prevailing absorption in other pursuits. 
It was certainly not owing to any want of wsthetic 
appreciation, for he rejoiced in his son’s talent for 
painting; he possessed a remarkably delicate dis- 
cernment of the beauty of natural scenery, both 
on sea and shore; and he had, by disposition, a 
love of comfortable, even of elegant surroundings. 
One friend speaks of an appetite for luxury which 
was never gratified. His father was not rich, but 
he was richer than his neighbors, and, but for his 
open-handedness and his large family, would have 
been able to save David from labor for an educa- 
tion. His father-in-law was in decent circum- 
stances and generous. Friends considered it a 
privilege to supply him with dainties, to serve him, 
to smooth his way when it was necessary to take 
long or expensive journeys. The hardest battle 
was with pain, — almost incessant, sometimes 
amounting to agony, —imposing years of disability. 
For long periods he could do nothing. Often a 
stretch of mental labor cost him hours of suffering. 
His was a long discipline of patience, fortitude, 
renunciation. It is surprising that he should have 
thought of anything except his bodily condition, 
yet this seemed to make no permanent impression 
on him. His mind was fixed on intellectual reali- 
ties. It was a blessing to minister to him, so 
cheerful was he, so grateful, so uncomplaining, so 
truthful. He extracted the soul of good from 
things evil, if anybody ever did. And the marvel 
was that he retained his rational poise, his balance 
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of reason. There was no excitement, no surrender 
of thought, no enthusiasm of faith, as is so often 
the case. He was no dreamer or mystic or exalted 
devotee, but a critic, a scholar, an inquirer, all the 
time that he was a believer. He pursued the diag- 
nosis of his disease, feeling its course, anticipating 
its effect, while at the same time he sung the re- 
frain, “ All’s well.” Solitary, unknown, without 
fame, holding many unpopular opinions, in sym- 
pathy neither with orthodox nor liberal, seeing his 
pet ideas rejected by the generation he loved, out 
of bearing with the democratic spirit of the age, 
he waited and watched, having unwavering belief 
in the ideas themselves. His judgment of concep- 
tions was unflinching, and occasionally he allowed 
a severe expression to escape him, but his animad- 
versions were in the main logical, and his blame 
seldom touched individuals. His antipathies were 
rational, manly, and he simply avoided people with 
whom he was out of essential sympathy, shunning, 
both in public and private intercourse, the contact 
that leads to dispute. He was fonder of calm dis- 
cussion, being satisfied that truth was elicited and 
established in that way. 

He was one of the finest minds of the generation 
—clear, sinewy, delicate, careful, well furnished. 
Had he possessed health he would have done great 
things, have left a distinguished name. As it was 
his poems and essays show rare insight, grace, and 
capacity. They are nervous and thrilling; some- 
what wanting perhaps in elasticity of view and 
expression, but earnest, brave, fair, hopeful. He 
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was not effusive, glittering, wordy, or “ eloquent,” 
in the usual sense. His preaching was compact, 
full of movement for thoughtful listeners, but de- 
manding close attention, unconventional, original, 
. free from the commonplaces of the pulpit. His 
solitary life, shutting him out from large commerce 
with men, and condemning him to secluded medi- 
tation, not of the most cheerful kind, may in a 
measure, account for the apparent narrowness of 
his opinions, and the pensive hue of his social 
theories. He could not look on the sunniest side 
of events, and the rather curt presentation that 
came to him through the papers, being unmodified 
by the unwritten purposes of men, did not always 
make a just impression. He saw the bare outside 
of speculative beliefs, and combated them in this 
guise. An inevitable literalness was characteristic 
of his expositions, and that can easily be allowed 
for. His was the formal comprehensiveness of a 
thinker, not the unthinking latitude of a man of 
affairs. 

His power of statement was very great. He 
had a nice ear for the music of words. Some of 
his lines are exquisite in grace as well as meaning. 


‘¢ Or morning’s amber to the tree-top choirs,” 


“ As morning drinks the morning star.” 


The old English poets charmed him. He was ex- 
eeedingly fond of Chaucer and Milton. For gen- 
eral literature he cared nothing. He never read 
novels, except in his last years, or any book of 
amusement. His thoughts were grave, interior. 
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Buoyancy of style, attractiveness, ease of touch, he 
admired and coveted, but never attained, being 
more concerned to make his meaning clear to him- 
self than to render it pleasing to others. His 
writings abound in fine sayings: “If we do not let 
heaven guide us, it will haunt us.” ‘A little in- 
evitableness is worth whole tons of violence.” His 
library contained unaccustomed volumes, well 
used, suggestive, pregnant, rich in knowledge, no 
choice editions or bindings, no commonplace “ col- 
lections.” His acquaintance with history, political 
science, philosophy, was extensive and exact, as 
his papers reveal. He was a thinker, deep, inflexi- 
ble, serious, profoundly interested in his ideas, 
which he repeated often, as if to complete their 
exposition. He was always an admirer of literary 
art, and a critic of its performances, examining the 
popular idols with microscopic eye. He could not 
yield to the worshipful sentiment respecting Mr. 
Emerson, complaining a little of the scrappy char- 
acter of his compositions, and detecting a disposi- 
tion to catch the common ear by the point of his 
sentences ; nevertheless, he perceived the beauty 
of Emerson’s peculiar style, and expressed his 
appreciation in the following exquisite language, 
written in 1860. 

“TI do not think the absence of flow in Emerson 
is a fault. He writes in the staccato style —as 
Beethoven did a good deal—and the surpassing 
virtue of his writing consists in this piercing 
quality of the expression. You have seen a lone 
pigeon darting through the air with long, separate 
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flaps of the wing; the wings not waving but 
smiting the air with astonishing force and sudden- 
ness, and as it were pausing between; each blow 
bearing through great spans; so Emerson writes, 
so let him write.” 

In 1862, his friend, T. W. Higginson, lent him 
Keats’s “ Endymion.” Thus with nice discrimina- 
tion he speaks of it and of the poet, incidentally 
revealing his own idea of poetic beauty. “Itisa 
mine of poetical rhetoric. I cannot indeed call it 
a great poem, that is, a piece of grand imaginative 
architecture ; for of structure, or great structural 
idea, it obviously has little. This, you know, is 
with me the primal requisite, and my poetical 
credo is too firmly established to be shaken even 
by Keats. I still say, as before, that I would 
rather have commanding structure, with the bar- 
renness and roughness of unhewn granite, than to 
have flowers cut in alabaster and of an angel’s 
carving, without that. What I formerly missed 
in KeatsI do not profess to find in him, nor less to 
value, now. But what I do find in him, though, 
in my estimation, silver, not gold, is nevertheless, 
such an imperial opulence of silver as one must 
be a goose not to hold precious. It is not archi- 
tecture, but a collection of remains of old temples, 
built by gods and decorated by fairies, such colon- 
nades and cornices, such fringes and festoons, 
such quaint delicacies of marble speech, where 
else can one find? His chisel for such work, 
seems to me second only, and sometimes not 
second, to that of Shakespeare.” 
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But moral beauty charms him most. Thus he 
speaks of Lucretia Mott. “I was at her home 
when the news came of the assault on Sumter. 
On the evening before, the non-resistance matter 
had been discussed for some hours, I alone against 
three. When that astounding intelligence came 
.... Mrs. Mott stood the test unimaginably 
well. There was no coldness, no indifference ; you 
saw how tender, how grieved she was; but the 
smell of the fire of wrath was not upon her gar- 
ments. I saw her through and through, and there 
was not a moment’s blur, not a suggestion of any 
cloud upon her soul; all white, all clear, calm, and 
holy.” And this testimony, it must be observed, 
is from one who was never a non-resistant, who 
afterwards wrote, “The Ethics of the Sword,” 
who believed in power and the forcible expression 
of it if necessary. Anti-slavery man as he was, he 
believed in authority, the rule of the wisest and 
best, whether black or white. Allegiance to rec- 
titude was, in his view, sacred and imperative. 
The symbol of right was the consecrated sceptre. 

He was a man of strong feelings, running all 
the way from love to hatred, from affection to 
aversion. His little boy was adelight to him. He 
was devotedly loyal to his wife, most faithful to 
his friends. His passionateness was carried to im- 
personal objects, a circumstance that perhaps 
accounts for a lack of temperance, moderation, 
equipoise in his judgments. Some of his essays 
would have been better had they been more sub- 
dued. 
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Of his moral nature nothing in addition can 
be said. His conscience was inflexible, a trifle too 
much so it may be said, but this is too uncommon 
a fault to be dwelt on. 

It is unnecessary to say much about his later 
years. Amid outward seclusion and physical | 
privation, the intellectual activity was incessant. 
Occasional visits from friends, invariable kindness 
of neighbors, the daily solace of domestic life re- 
lieved the tedium of existence and beguiled the 
weary hours of pain. He was read to, talked 
with, cheered. He mused, wrote when he could, 
revised his thoughts, watched the world from the 
outside, took note of the course of speculation. 
He was alone with his mind, and that never 
seemed so rich or so full. Seldom does outward 
deprivation carry with it so little interior weak- 
ness. Seldom is the outer darkness brightened by 
so steady an illumination. The one thing worth 
recording was his constancy of soul, his invariable 
sweetness, his cheerful courage. Step by step 
the disease advanced, it took on one phase after 
another. There was for thirty years no chance of 
improvement, no prospect of usefulness, still he 
worked, though with great difficulty and acute 
pain; his last piece, a review of Mr. Adams’s 
« Emancipation of Massachusetts,” finished just 
before he died and published in the Atlantic for 
February, 1887, having been prepared slowly, 
at heavy cost of suffering, and amid such disability 
that he could hardly get through with it. Never- 
theless, it bears no trace of weakness or decline of 
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vigor. This wasa remarkable achievement. The 
book was read to him, as he was too blind to read 
it himself. He made one or two short notes while 
listening, but had to rely chiefly on his memory 
and wrote from that impression; but this would 
not be suspected. When the paper came from 
the press he was gone. He died quietly, January 
21, 1887. 


That this was a purely intellectual life must be 
evident. To describe it properly, the cardinal 
ideas that informed it must be enumerated. His 
religious convictions were very strong and lay 
at the foundation of all his beliefs. A decided 
rationalist, a friend of Theodore Parker, a sym- 
pathizer with the Free Religious Association, a 
shining light of the “ Radical Club,” a frequent 
contributor to the “Radical” and “Index,” a 
champion of advanced thought, he was firm in his 
adherence to spiritual assurances, which he re- 
garded as the highest expression of truth. The 
term “supernatural,” he disliked, being persuaded 
that the natural order included supreme manifes- 
tations, and being reluctant to grant the existence 
of adivision between the departments of idealism. 
The most spiritual man was, in his estimation, the 
most natural. “ Orthodoxy” he entirely discarded. 
Having abandoned it once, deliberately, he left it 
forever. There was no trace of it in his later 
speculations. His whole cast of thought was 
different. His piety rested upon another basis. 
His upward tendency did not follow that direction. 
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If he leaned toward a class of political views that 
were out of accordance with the spirit of the age, 
this was simply because he assumed the fullest de- 
velopment of human nature as the goal of progress, 
and would consent to nothing less as the aim of 
society, or the purpose of social ethics. This was 
his peculiarity, isolating him from his old and to 
some extent from his new companions; at any rate 
from those who seemed to follow the drift of exter- 
nal science, the school of Buckle, Spencer, Mill, 
Bain. There is an impression that he became reac- 
tionary as he grew older, but really he did not. 
The more aggressive appearance of it was due in 
part to the disposition to take a depressing view of 
situations as his health became desperate, in part 
to the sharp application of his principles to details 
of operation. There was no fundamental change 
of ground after the first and final departure from 
the old faith, though the color of the earth altered 
a little under the influence of disappointment. On 
looking over his papers, I was surprised to find 
how steadily consistent his course had been, how 
little he was influenced by personal considerations, 
how fresh and affirmative he was. His best utter- 
ances were in the latter years of his life, when his 
vigor was at the lowest, and these were singularly 
free from the stiff conservatism of age and the 
droop of infirmity. His cardinal ideas only can 
be given here, the reader being invited to con- 
jecture the range of reading, the variety of illus- 
tration, the wealth of argument used in setting 
them forth. They shall be exhibited in the order 
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of their importance to his mind, and in their 
generic rank. At the top of all stood religion, 
with its stimulating truths. The soul of man 
was, in his speculation, the centre of all belief. 
My conceptions then of man’s being begin always 
with an absolute soul of man. This I hold to be infi- 
nite in depth, contained in God, heir to the utmost re- 
source of His being. That is the starting point — pure 
spiritual unity; or, in other words, pure personality. 
And this soul has always found expression. 


If this be true (merely that theism is a tradition, 
not an universal intuition of the soul), then man 
stands in a great void, himself void; with respect 
to all truth of the highest order he is empty, empty 
in intelligence, empty in heart and hope. He looks 
out into Nature, he looks down into the deeps of his 
own being, and for him both are but one void abyss; 
and out of the abyss comes the echo of eternal empti- 
ness, reverberating, Vo God. And then to his hol- 
low soul comes spectacled tradition, and pours a 
foreign faith into him, as water is poured into a cask 
through the bunghole, and corks him up, and then 
behold he is a believer! I have no will, and I see no 
reason, to accept this evangel of emptiness. And it 
is terribly sad to hear any savor of it from the lips of 
a man whom one admires and loves. 

To my mind, Nature is all redolent of God, and the 
heart of man is all instinct with God. To my mind, 
faith is a substantive, productive, unquenchable prin- 
‘ciple, crying divinely, out of the deep of man’s being, 
“God! God!” A still, small voice it is, a whisper 
that the tumults of time would drown if they could; 
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but through the uproar of human passion, through 
the deafness of human despair, through the noisy 
babble of the senses, through the moan of man’s many- 
tongued sorrow and pain, it penetrates, saying in all 
places and ages, “ God, the Ineffable, the Divine, Eter- 
nal Power, Peace and Rest, Eternal Love.” I hear 
that voice myself and with better ears than those of 
my body. Ihave heard it ever since I had a con- 
_ sciousness; I hear it now. It has been dimmed to 
me, and those were days of horror; it has been 
dimmed, but never dumb; and were it dumb, there 
would be for me but one death, and that were life; 
and but one life, and that were death. I have no 
such evidence of the existence of matter, of earth, sun, 
and moon, of my own body, of the eyes I see and the 
ears I hear with, as of God. I will not make the mat- 
ter primarily one of argument and inference; I make 
it purposely one of personal affirmation. Prove to me 
that I do not see and hear, that two and two are not 
four, that the three angles of a triangle are not equal 
to two right angles; and when you have fully done 
that, you may begin, with a hundred times harder task 
before you, to prove to me that I do not know God by 
the direct irrefragible testimony of my own soul. 
Sir William Hamilton may twaddle his metaphysic; 
Mr. Mansel may hawk and peddle his puerilities about 
the doors of English churches; but it will take a good 
deal of other men’s seeing to argue me out of my 
eyes, and a good deal more of other men’s denying to 
disprove to me my heart’s most intimate knowledge. 

The source of faith in God is God himself, — God 
immanent and active forever in the spiritual conscious- 
ness of man; this consciousness is his Shekinah, his 
representative, his vicar in the kingdom of Nature, 
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his voice in time and eternity. My first evidence of 
this is the testimony of my own being. By no inter- 
rogation of my own consciousness, by no sifting of my 
experience, can I obtain from either, any other result 
than this, that the first and last postulate of the human 
soul is God. Then if I look around upon the physi- 
cal universe, I find that to the spirit of man, already 
informed of divinity, this also, with its marvellous 
order and speaking aspects, echoes as in thunders 
that still avouch of the soul. Then I turn to the 
history of man, to check or confirm a misgiving 
that my consciousness may be exceptional, but turn 
only to find that it travels on the broadest and 
most beaten roadway of humanity. I find the 
God-consciousness as proper to humanity as grass to 
the earth, never failing to appear save in those 
Saharas where man is dehumanized by degradation. 
History does not more clearly say that thought and 
reason are attributes of man, than that faith in God 
belongs to his nature. There are unthinking men; 
there are unbelieving men. ‘There are idiots; there 
are infidels. ‘There are few who exhibit any eminent 
power of thought; there are fewer who show great 
power of spontaneous belief. Nay, I assert deliber- 
ately, and pledge my repute for sanity and fair- 
mindedness upon the statement, that the evidence for 
the nativity of reason in man is less, is strikingly less, 
than the evidence for the spontaneity of his faith in 
God. Belief is older than thought; prophecy and 
prayer are before logic and philosophy ; the babes of 
humanity are kneeling and hymning, while ratiocina- 
tion cannot as yet even prattle from its cradle. Of 
all propositions ever made, I can conceive of none 
more untenable, of none less supported by facts, than 
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this: that faith appears in the world only as an after- 
thought, and exists in the world only as an eternal 
tradition, having no original semination and no feed- 
ing root in the spirit of man. 

Phe law of life, like the law of God and the soul, 
is that of demand and supply. Supply is in God, 
who makes the soul his cashier ; mediately, from God, 
supply is in the soul. But this bank pays out only 
when some proper draft or check is presented. The 
powers of the soul come forth only at due calls, only 
as they are needed and by the need evoked. Conse- 
quently, there is no supply if there be no demand. 
As the waters of a well remain in the well, unless by 
due application of force they be raised, so the latent 
powers of man’s spirit remain latent, unless the 
needs of life draw them forth. The law is no more 
and no less determinate in one case than in the other. 

The use of the world is to create this demand, to 
which only the soul can answer. Our-whole natural 
experience is designed to produce this continual need 
of supply from within. Nota grain of treasure can 
this cashier of heaven, the soul, pay out, save in re- 
sponse to real demand. 


But he will give no name to the supreme power. 


We adore the beauty of God, that ineffable grace 
of the heavenly, that grace of all earthly, the loveli- 
ness of lifted souls. We adore the Sun of righteous- 
ness, the Sun of truth, the Light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world; and with 
sacred desire we would throw wide all the avenues of 
our spirits, that the luminance may flood us, may 
stream through us, may shine from us, and that our 
souls may be as stars set in the heavens. We have 
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joy in the fulness of God, our own inexhaustible, 
infinite resource. 


In thee, O thou that art blessed but in blessing, 
is freedom, and thy freedom is the liberation of 
our souls. In thee is the sovereignty and eternity 
of thought, and in its supreme privilege thou hast 
made us thy partners. In thee is worth ineffable, 
absolute, and thy divine worthiness is our inward trea- 
sure. Behold in thee the illimitable universe is 
perfect, like a jewel without stain or flaw, and the 
secret of thy comprehending wholeness thou hast hid- 
den in our hearts. Thou in thyself contained, and 
containing all, livest and art God but in giving thyself 
away forever. How shall we name thee, thou unspeak- 
able? The tongue of man has no utterance to equal 
what thou art, and before thee the thought of man is 
swallowed up, lost in the immeasurableness of its 
fruition. We can but cry God, God is. On the wings 
of prayer we rise to rest in that faith. And behold in 
the fulness and assurance of that faith all prayer 
hath answer, nor can need another. Thou art; and 
all that thou art thou givest evermore, and the hope 
and resource, the majesty and royal privilege of our 
souls, are in thee. Solemnly, and as with hand joined 
in hand, we give ourselves to thee in giving ourselves to 
truth and honor, to love and rectitude, to wholéness, 
holiness of being, to the virtue that is the crown of 
humanity and the living presence of God. 


Does it matter what name men gave to this benig- 
nant power? Suppose he called it, not Jehovah, but 
Athena, Chrishna, Ormuzd or Odin, —shall a name 
blind us? Shall we be less wise than children that 
kiss the new-blown buttercup and drink in the frag- 
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rance of the clover, not from partiality to a word, but 
only because the one is golden and the other is sweet ? 
There was a foolish doctor of divinity in Philadelphia, 
who cried out with indignation when some one said 
that the ancient “heathen” knew the true God. 
“Why,” said he, “ they did not even know his name! 
His name was Jehovah, and they have never heard 
the word” As well say that the ancient inhabitant 
of India had never seen the blue heaven because he 
called it, not heaven, but dyaus; or that a Frenchman 
never eats bread and meat because he calls them not 
bread and meat, but pain and viande. : 

This pottering over names is but drivel. The citi- 
zen of ancient Athens believed in a presiding good- 
ness, a beneficent power that kept watch and ward 
over his native city. The inhabitant of ancient 
Jerusalem believed in a like power that lovingly 
watched over the city of his birth. Their belief is so 
far precisely the same. ‘They believe so far in pre- 
cisely the same God; that is, in a power which is 
benign, but whose loving regards are limited. But in 
one respect the belief of the Athenian is nobler; he 
conceded to other cities and lands a like protecting 
power in the heavens: while the Jew was more grasp- 
ing; he would have all for himself; he ascribed to 
Jehovah a limited love, but an unlimited power; his 
God is a God to him, but a devil to the rest of the 
world,— for power without love is devilish. The 
Hebrew notion of one only God became of value to 
the world only when it was taken from the Hebrew. 
Till then its value was in reserve. His intellectual 
notion of deity was, in one great respect, richer than 
that of the Greek. His sentiment respecting all 
divinity and its relation to all the world, was narrower 
and poorer than that of the Greek. 
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But the fact which I have asserted remains. Each 
nation has believed that love descends to it from the 
heavens. Its trust might be limited in one of two 
ways. It might say, with the Jew, There is divine 
love and power for me; there is divine power with- 
out love for all others.. It might say with the Greek, 
There is one divine love and power for me, and an- 
other for others. But while the Greek divides the 
Godhood as to its forms, and while the Jew divides it 
as to its very substance, they agree in this, that 
toward themselves it is benign; that the heavens look 
on them with love. 

When, therefore, a Hebrew believer cries, “‘ Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me,” you 
hear not merely the voice of a Jew, but the voice 
of humanity,— you hear the fervid utterance of a 
persuasion which is universal, for it is native to man’s 
heart. 


The pressing problem of theism is the problem 
of evil. Mr. Wasson does not shirk it; and 
though no optimist, in the usual buoyant sense, 
cannot believe in a devil, or in any dark principle, 
—only in God, —but an educating, disciplining 
God. 


One goes much nearer the mark in saying that 
every vice is the travesty or degradation of some vir- 
tue. Not the excess of it, observe; for virtue cannot 
be in excess. Have no fear of extremes; Godhood is 
an extreme; sunshine is extreme; sanctity, heroism, 
everything worthy love and praise is extreme. This 
skimmed-milk gospel, this gospel of moral mediocrity, 
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which we sometimes hear, is not at all admirable. 
Suppose we should take this into the counting-house, 
and say to the book-keeper, Do not be too correct in 
your accounts; keep about in the middle between en- 
tire accuracy and entire inaccuracy. But it is as good 
in the counting-room as anywhere. Shun not ex- 
tremes, but rather seek them; shun false directions, 
shun degradations, sure that while any virtue con- 
tinues to be a virtue, while it does not degenerate, 
there cannot be too much of it. 

Evil is the travesty, not the excess, of good. But 
from this sort of relationship between them, it hap- 
pens that the same word may often stand either for 
a virtue ora vice. There is a base caution, there is a 
noble caution; inwardly they are antipodal, yet be- 
cause one is the degraded semblance of the other, the 
same word covers both. 


Man has believed in the unseen; he has said that 
the unseen is greatest, most real, infinitely greater, 
and more real than the seen. He has gone down on 
his knees, trembling, glowing, rapt away into an un- 
speakable ecstasy of awe and adoration before it; 
immeasurable hopes have descended upon him as 
from the heaven of heavens; immeasurable anticipa- 
tions have lighted up his life from within with beams 
beside which the radiance of richest noon is pale; 
grand imaginations, whose splendors surpass sunset 
glories, or the infinite beauty and promise of purest 
dawn, have hovered over his being ; —and all this has 
been so, because by his nature as man it must be so; 
it is spontaneous, and therefore unquestionable. Man 
has not walked on the earth alone, but on sky-floors ; 
and it is just when he has quitted sensual earth, and 
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begun to inhabit a world that sprang, as it were, out 
of his own soul, that he began to be human, and to 
have a history. The oldest fact in history that we 
know of is spiritual belief. After that came cities, 
societies, politics. Worship first, then civilization, 
then our humanity. 


The oldest monuments of literature, older than 
any historical record, and serving now, like language, 
as a means to recover unrecorded history, show us 
what, in some aspects of it, may seem a very curious 
spectacle. Men there appear as occupied, not with 
- their natural and necessary experience, with their 
actual surroundings, and the impression these must 
make upon sentient beings; but on the contrary, and 
strangely enough, with a purely fictitious and fantas- 
tic experience, which is theirs only as they make it 
by an arbitrary concoction in theirown minds. They 
live, as it were, in the air, in a cloud-world or dream- 
world of their own creating. That which really exists 
and affects them every day, every hour, every moment, 
is neglected; that which really does not exist either 
to the senses, or the understanding, engrosses their 
thoughts, and kindles their emotion. 


In his view it is the office of religion to bring 
God and the soul together. This he says repeat- 
edly, in a great many forms of speech, which need 
not be quoted for the simple reason that this must 
be evident. In an essay on “The Nature of Re-: 
ligion,” written at Stuttgart, 1775, for the Free 
Religious Association, and published in the volume 
entitled “Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” 
he said: “It is the sense of relation, of unity, with 
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the infinite whole; and morals, reason, freedom, 
are bound with it.” Religion, in its broadest, 
simplest definition is the consciousness of univer- 
sal relation. A sense of subordination, ‘sense of 
dependence,’ goes with it, in which Schleiermacher 
and others would see its first principle and nature. 
Other accompaniments vary from man to man, or. 
from one stage to another of human culture... . 
The principle generates ever its worship of one 
sort or another; but the sorts vary extremely from 
mere howling exuberance, as of animalism fer- 
mented to sentiments that surpass every symbol, 
every word, and shrine themselves in a hidden 
place of truth and duty.” “Let religion have air. 
It has been kept too close, —kept in that ‘house 
of God,’ that derives from the mason and carpenter, 
and thereby kept, so much as may be, out of that 
limitless house eternal on earth and in the heavens, 
which was not made with hands.” 

That he believed in inspiration need not be 
said ; neither need it be said that his conception 
of it was in accord with his idea of the connection 
between God and the soul of man. 


I do not believe that God sits up aloft there just 
inspecting and manipulating humanity, or even just 
pushing forth inspirations into human bosoms, without 
being involved in man’s being, without vital necessary 
connection. No, and again no. I believe that this 
inspiration is a respiration as well; that God does not 
merely blow into man, but by his vital breath, exhaled 
and inhaled, makes a creation, makes a humanity. In- 
spiration is inbreathing. God breathed into man the 
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breath of life, inspired him as an existence. Now 
language here is telling usa great secret. Breathing — 
seize the word and think of it. Breathing is a vital 
act. Hold your breath? Not for long! But God 
breathed, and that breath was a human existence. 
He still breathes and the breaths are human exis- 
tence. | 


His idea of Revelation and the Bible were also 
peculiar. 


The old religionists had cherished the idea of 
revelation. They did well. I bless them for the 
tenacity with which they adhered to it. Revelation 
or atheism and despair, that is the alternative. The 
mere notion that a God exists is void and valueless, 
unless there go with it the assurance that he works 
and speaks — works in, and speaks in or to, the soul 
of man. It has often been the fashion to regard 
deism and atheism as much the same thing, and the 
fashion is not so bad as it might be, if the deism be 
that empty Trench article which merely votes a 
“ Supreme Being,” into existence. An idle and dumb 
God is not divine, and therefore is no God. ‘The 
biblical idea is required in order to fill out and make 
vital the idea of God. 

The old religionists held this bravely, and did a 
vast service to the world by doing so. But they nec- 
essarily gave to this idea of revelation, a shape corre- 
sponding to the intelligence of that age, by which its 
form was last fixed. It was an age which knew 
nothing of the vast extent and marvellous order of the 
material universe; an age which knew nothing of the 
earth as a sphere, nothing of human history as a 
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whole, nothing of animal and vegetable life in their 
totality, nothing of that unity in variety which is 
exhibited by the sciences of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, comparative philology, comparative myth- 
ology, theology, and the like, but it is by the aid of 
these sciences that we are advancing with easy steps 
to a perception of a unity and constancy of operation 
in the mind and soul of man. In fine, not only did 
that age lack innumerable knowledges, of which we 
are now in possession, but of the idea of law in the 
modern scientific sense it had no inkling or sus- 
picion whatever. 

Now the advent of this-idea of Law is the great 
event of modern times. It has revolutionized all our 
modes of thought; it is beginning to revolutionize all 
our modes of action. The old polities, the old socie- 
ties are going down before it. It has unsettled every- 
thing, to settle all upon a new basis. <A perception of 
the absolute stability of the universe has shaken all 
the ancient stabilities of custom, and men reel and 
stagger on beholding the permanence of eternity in 
their own nature and the nature around them. 

And here comes in the eminent use of the Bible. 
That collection of tracts has been a boon to the human 
race, and its uses neither are nor will be exhausted. 
It is worth so much to get this depth of historical 
perspective for the most intimate and vital experience 
of our hearts. For no price to be named by man 
could we with economy forego the benefits of this. It 
gives to our faith a cradle in the infancy of the world, 
and hallows it with the consecrations of ancient 
memory. It establishes polaric relationship and 
electric flow. It invites our own believing powers, 
and confirms their product. 
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Mr. Wasson called himself a Christian, not 
because he was baptized into the name of the 
Christ, and so became a member of the Church, 
or because he was born in a Christian land; but 
because he really was persuaded that he shared 
the faith of Jesus, who must be accounted a 
Christian though the term was unknown in his 
time. 


Jesus was a preacher of righteousness. He taught 
a religion of morals. He is the grand type of ethical 
and humanitarian religion. He had no system of 
theology; he preached no expiatory or propitiatory 
sacrifice; he set no value on creed, ceremonial, or 
formal observance; he knew nothing of any plan of 
salvation: he said, “Trust God and do good.” It 
was the simplest and humanest religion of all time. 
His exalted spirituality, the meek grandeur of his 
character, the womanly, motherly in his spirit and 
morals, and the inexhaustible wealth of religious senti- 
ment which went into his simple, childlike doctrine, 
made its simplicity majestic as lovely; but, how- 
ever glorified, his religion was what it has been named, 
the simplest as humanest in all history: trust God, 
love man, do good. Read the Sermon on the Mount, 
and you have the original form of Christianity in the 
completest presentation afforded it by our very im- 
perfect records. 

When Jesus was dead, the belief arose that he had 
risen from the dead. The moment this was believed, 
he was regarded as a supernatural being. Instantly 
his teaching, preaching, doctrine, became of secondary 
consequence. All attention was fastened upon his 
death and resurrection. He was not a mortal, though 
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he had died as one; he was a glorious, heavenly being, 
who had condescended to be born of woman, and to 
suffer the utmost that man can suffer, but who having 
done so, had returned to his own celestial glory. Why 
had he come to the earth? Why had he consented 
to suffer martyrdom? There must have been some 
grand, divine intent in so wondrous an act. Out of 
such meditations came the apostolic Christianity, of 
which Paul is the great representative. Paul had 
never seen Jesus, seems to have known little of his 
life and teaching, never quoted anything from his 
lips, made no statement of his doctrine, related 
nothing of his history. To all that the Nazarene had 
said and done in the flesh he was nearly indifferent. 
Putting this aside, he considered only a heavenly 
Christ, who had died on earth, risen from the dead, 
and by arising shown himself to be the Lord of 
Glory. This Christ was the Messiah of the Jews, 
and was a supernatural being, the highest of all under 
God. By his death, he had released men from the 
dominion of the Jewish law, and conferred immor- 
tality upon all those who should believe in him, while 
other men would perish; that is, at death cease to 
exist, like animals. Paul knew of no hell, of no post 
mortem damnation; he had a high regard for the 
sacred writings of the Jews, but gave no hint of an 
infallible book. He recognized no obligatory sabbath, 
no authoritative church; and his creed was this: 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; his death was 
the last sacrifice, his resurrection the testimony of his 
supernatural character, and they that believe on him 
will survive death and be immortal. He doubted not, 
moreover, that the end of the world would arrive 
before the last of that generation should pass away, 
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and announced this explicitly. He had a high ethical 
genius, but religion was not with him merged in 
ethics, as with Jesus. In short, there was a gospel of 
Jesus and a gospel of Paul, which last was that, sub- 
stantially, of the apostolic age. They are not contra- 
dictory, but they are widely unlike. 

Finally, there is the Christianity of the church, 
Orthodox Christianity, with its infallible book, its 
triune God, its ample expanse of creed, its priesthoods 
and prelacies, sacraments and sabbaths, and plans of 
salvation and all the rest. 

For myself, I cannot profess to find in the dis- 
courses of Jesus, or in such small fragments of them 
as have been reported, a complete code of ethics. 
His morals are the flower of ethics, fine, tender, warm, 
womanly, holy; a white flower, forever fragrant. 
They are the morals of forbearance, forgiveness, 
kindness, pity, humility, loving. self-forgetfulness, 
deathless charity, of whatever is most gracious in 
man! and all overarched by that azure of trust in the 
Divine. But there are whole classes of virtues not 
there mentioned. The virtue of the soldier, with 
harsh occasion, but an iron nerve that no nation can 
lack and live; the virtues of the citizen, patriotism, 
loyalty, a love of liberty reconciled with reverence of 
law; the economic virtues, industry, frugality, provi- 
dence; all the virtue properly associated with the 
acquisition and use of wealth, —of these nothing is 
said, or next to nothing. Neither in the Gospels nor 
in the New Testament generally is the duty of intel- 
lectual education and culture recognized. Catholic 
Christianity invented the university, Puritan Christi- 
anity made the common school; but the school is not 
in the Christian gospel, intellectual culture does not 
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come from the New Testament; it was taken up by 
Christianity on the way across the dying civilization 
of Greece and Rome. Therefore no man, I think, can 
now hold to the ethics of Jesus, or wisely try to hold 
to them exclusively. Exclusive Christianity is not 
really possible. We must frankly open the doors. 
The old shut-up style is antiquated, and in the strict- 
est Orthodox seminary is, in fact, if not consciously, 
abandoned. We cannot do with the ethics of Judea 
alone. There are duties that we must recognize and 
fulfil, but which are taught in neither Testament, Old 
or New. Farther, there is that in the positive teach- 
ing of Jesus which I am unable to follow with con- 
viction. Is there a power of faith to make mountains 
quit their roots, and cast themselves into the sea? 
Can we think poverty a blessing? I, for my part, 
have a tolerable acquaintance with it, and find it only 
such a blessing as sickness, out of which good may 
sometimes be got, as good may be got sometimes 
from blisters and emetics. In short, I am unable 
to see how any man can now profess or think him- 
self a literal follower of Jesus, a literal and exclu- 
sive believer in his doctrine. And yet the central 
fact, a religion of humane morals, a religion of love 
and duty among men, — there heaven and earth meet, 
there the reverence and awe with which we look up 
to the infinite mystery of the universe returns to us 
in the productive and preserving power of human 
morals, like waters that exhale and ascend, to return 
in rains that make glad the fields of this green May. 
Do we believe in that? I trust we do. And to my 
mind, just that is the grand central fact, the essential 
characteristic, in the Christianity of Jesus. 

I cannot think it a sufficient account of this grand 
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movement in history, which we call Christianity, to 
say, There was in Judea 1800 years ago, an admirable 
saint, a young man of marvellous religious genius, of 
whom the foolish people, and only because they were 
foolish, made a god after his death. I admit the 
idealization. Not that orthodox imagination has made 
him more good and noble than he really was; I think 
it has done injustice to his virtue rather than the 
contrary. But in the metaphysical extension of his 
being which makes him individually and him exclu- 
sively the Christ, it has idealized him, that is, made 
him the impersonation of an idea. But this idea 
which at the touch of his being has leaped forth from 
the spirit of man, and flung itself around his person, 
—was it no idea, but a fiction and foolery ? I think 
otherwise. ... Jesus was a fountain of spiritual 
ideas, not a great intellectual reconciler. The spirit- 
ual depth and fertility of his nature makes his great- 
ness, not any singular ability to furnish the media- 
tions of thought. Near the summit of a dividing 
range of mountains, two springs issue, which become 
rivers, and run the one east and the other west, till 
they empty at last into opposite oceans. It might be 
that both these contiguous springs issue from one and 
the same reservoir in the bosom of the earth. Sucha 
reservoir is the soul of Jesus. The same waters make 
two streams of idea that run in opposed directions. 
They are united in him; they are divided and opposed 
in his expression. It is for us to trace them back, 
and find their unity. 


It was no less justly than pointedly said by John 
Milton. “A man may be a heretic in the truth; and 
if he believe things only because his pastor says so, 
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or the assembly so determine, without other reason, 
though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes his heresy.” And it is no more than a differ- 
ent application of this aphorism to say that one may 
be an idolater in the reverence of that which is truly 
venerable ; for if he render it homage only in blind 
conformity to custom, and in implicit submission to 
the discipline of ancient use and wont, though the 
object be worthy, yet his worship is an idolatry. 
History has no second life to place beside that of 
Jesus, while yet human history claims him as its own. 
(The Hebrew and Christian scriptures contain that 
which will shine forever, enunciate principles that 
will lie at the root of the best enterprises. I do not 
complain that either of these obtain too much of 
thoughtful and considerate reverence; my lament, did 
I indite such, would run the contrary. Yet the de- 
vout regard they receive is so implicit, so unintelligent, 
so hereditary and traditional, that one can esteem it 
little better than an idolatry. This superstitious at- 
titude revenges itself severely upon those accustomed 
to it. It blinds the eyes of men so that they cannot 
discuss the very worth they are striving to acknowl- 
edge, nor see the meaning of that which they bind 
themselves beforehand to believe. There is no book 
that men read with so feeble an exercise of intelli- 
gence as the New Testament. There are two atti- 
tudes, both fatal to profitable attention; into one of 
which most persons fall instantly upon their approach 
to these pages. One is that of pious recital, or the 
repetition of certain words as itself a duty and a vir- 
tue; the other is that of partisanship, where one goes 
about seeking for texts to show up his own creed or 
bombard another’s. Men do not read the Bible with 
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spirit and feeling as they would the New York Trib- 
une or “ Uncle Tom,” but fall at once into a monoto- 
nous sing-song, which betrays how mechanical the read- 
ing is. his is idolatry. It is treating the Bible asa 
talisman. And this superstitious reverence rises as a 
gigantic wall between them and the deep truths that 
are there written. 

The traditional reverence for Jesus is mountain- 
ous, is all-excluding. It has proceeded until his name 
is thrust as an intervening medium between God and 
every soul. Yet go ask any man in the churches 
what were his leading thoughts, what did he do? 
Recite to you his own creed. There is no man in 
history, whose name passes current, of whom men 
really know so little. And I must say, there is hardly 
any that is popularly believed so little, that really in- . 
terests men to so small a degree. Talk of him in the 
Lyceum; they will vote you a bore, and say they did 
not bargain fora sermon. Quote him to the bench in 
court ; one sentence from Chancellor Kent or Justice 
Story would outweigh a whole gospel. Cite him 
against the Fugitive Slave Law in Congress; if they 
do not burst into scornful laughter, they will at least 
silently deride you. And when I try to consider the 
scheme of life that Jesus proposed to himself, and 
his estimate of what constitutes a success, and then 
with this compare the palpable aims and estimates of 
those who fill the church, it sometimes seems to me 
that the common assumption of the term Christian is 
a great jest, and that like the later Roman augurs, 
these men must laugh in their sleeves at the serious- 
ness with which it is carried on.. 


He was a Unitarian preacher, but his type of 
Unitarianism would hardly have satisfied the 
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fathers of the creed. In fact he regarded it asa 
passing phase of thought, and doubted if it had 
a future before it. It was not spiritual enough, 
had not sufficient faith in its own idea, sufficient 
understanding of ‘its own principle, which was 
unity not anti-trinity merely. But let us hear him 
speak. 


Tam not a Trinitarian: I am a Unitarian —though 
acquitting all sects of responsibility for me. But I 
avow my conviction that, with some approach to 
recent exception, the doctrine of the Trinity has been 
everything in Christendom. Carlyle has left it, has 
returned to Hebraism,—and to despotism by conse- 
quence. Any Unitarianism which does not take up 
its meanings and bind them together in a higher and 
purer statement is not one upon which I can pledge 
abiding hopes. Unitarian it must be; not a mere 
cleanser of the soiled garments of Catholicism, not a 
finical dependent, not a hanger-on, however fastidious, 
upon any limited ecclesiastic tradition; it must, on 
the contrary, recur at will to the fountains of inspired 
power in the human soul, and to the enunciations of 
faith in att human history. So doing, it has before 
it a grand career, among the grandest in the world. 
Limiting itself to nice and timid expurgations of 
Catholicism, it will no more than perform the part of 
usher to Episcopacy, and like a servant who assumes 
to be more than he really is, will miss even of the 
honor which appertains to a menial service. I hope 
for better things. I trust that it will be able worth- 
ily to hear Jesus say, “The kingdom of heaven 1s 
within you,” and, “If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” I trust that by the cross 
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of Christ it will learn not timid acquiescence, but all- 
conquering courage, courage to believe and to speak. 
I trust that in the great audit of eternity, the Unita- 
rianism of the nineteenth century may come forward 
and stand in honor to hear the words of its reward, 
“Well, done, good and faithful. Because thou hast 
dared to believe largely, equalling by intrepid expan- 
sions of faith and thought the amplitude of my work- 
ing; because thou hast dared to hear me in the utter- 
most deeps of thine heart, and to find my tokens in 
the length and breadth of the history of men; _be- 
cause so thou hast given health and wholeness to the 
divided thought of the world; therefore enter thou, 
now and forever, into the joy of thy Lord.” 


He was early a disciple, later a friend, in 1865, 
the successor of Theodore Parker at “ Music Hall.” 
The best article on Parker, — that in the Christian 
Examiner for July, 1864, — was from his pen. As 
that cannot be printed, partly on account of its 
length, partly on account of the obsolete character 
of some of its positions, the following extracts from 
another essay, and from an inaugural sermon, 
though full, are given here. They are interesting, 
both as containing his estimate of Parker, and as 
contrasting him with Voltaire, Hume, and the 
Church of the eighteenth century. Parker’s simi- 
larity to the English deists is the main criticism 
on him. 


The new school bears forth into the world such 
an affirmation, — an affirmation, of its kind, larger and 
more generous, I think, than has ever constituted a 
popular Credo before. Suppose it mistaken; suppose 
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its creed too magnanimous for the truth of the uni- 
verse, — all that I assert remains true none the less. 
Its burden, all the same, is a grand religious affirma- 
tion, not a negation; is a new amplitude and gener- 
osity of belief, not a piece of faithlessness, or of 
scepticism. It denies; but denies only limitations. 
It destroys; but only as the chick destroys in break- 
ing the shell. 

Now without the shell the chick could not have 
come into existence; but with the shell, beyond the 
due time, it cannot continue in existence. So it is 
doubtless true that without Catholicism, Calvinism, 
Judaism, and the old forms of belief, the new faith 
could not have been born into the world: but the 
old vessels must be broken, even while their uses are 
gratefully acknowledged. 

In fine, the new faith is indeed a faith ; and he 
who wishes in the least to understand its position, 
must begin with understanding this. 

With the Voltaire men it was otherwise. They 
denied, disbelieved; that was their chief function in 
history. Often they denied what well merited denial ; 
to do so was the virtue of their lives. They endeav- 
ored to get filth and ordure out of the way under- 
ground, where the offence of it should cease. But 
this was the chief design and limit of their labor, the 
getting rid of offences. They buried these, not in 
- favor of great spiritual harvest; not as part of a wise 
cultivation of that field which is the world, but in 
simple intolerance of evil odors. Surely it was an 
intolerance rather to be praised than reproved; and 
there is no question that the popular opinion of our 
day does less than justice to their spirit and endeavor. 
Nevertheless, after making them the fairest acknowl- 
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edgment, it will remain to be said that sewerage is 
one thing, agriculture another; and the former, not 
the latter, represents their function in the world. 
Witty and courageous disbelievers, they sought sim- 
ply to cleanse the foul cities of human faith; and 
though they did it in honorable preference of cleanli- 
ness to the contrary, yet the act often made their 
pages what the reeking Thames is to the city of 
London. 

But the new faith of our century has an Ipza. 
It works in the interest of harvest. It introduces 
higher economies, which anticipate and avert that un- 
cleanness of cant, make-belief, and corrupted piety, 
which the school of scepticism in the last century 
sought to banish. It differs from the latter as exer- 
cise differs from amputation; as taking the air from 
taking a pill; as the bringing up of a new generation 
in honest appetite and ruddy strength by wholesome- 
ness of play and labor differs from curing the gout of 
a gourmand by drugs and spasmodic abstinence. In 
fine, the new school of the eighteenth century was 
moved chiefly by intellectual and moral disgust at 
untruths, and strove to abolish decay ; the new school 
of the nineteenth century is moved chiefly by a noble 
gusto for truths, by a creative faith, and its endeavor 
is to build a house for immortality. 

Let Theodore Parker be taken as representative of 
this school. It began before him; he is not the final 
measure of its scope; but he is its apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, to the people, and merits the distinction of rep- 
resenting it. And to consider him in contrast to Vol- 
taire and those of that ilk will better emphasize his 
position. 

Theodore Parker was one of the most energetic and 
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religious believers these later centuries have known. 
This was the prime characteristic of the man. He 
did not agree in the details of his believing with the 
majority of those around him, because it was part of 
his religion to think freely, part of their religion to 
forbear thinking freely, on the highest matters. But 
he was not only a powerful believer in his own soul, 
but was a believing Hercules who went forth in the 
name of divine law to cleanse the Augean stables of 
the world. Polity, society, all things, he would sub- 
due to the sovereign, sacred faith of the soul. It was 
this heroic aggressiveness in behalf of God’s right 
which chiefly begat him enemies. He said to the 
world, “ Bow to the supremacy of humane justice, of 
moral and spiritual law ; remove the yokes, break the 
bonds, discard the customs, repeal the statutes that 
God’s eye cannot approve; the day of judgment even 
now is, eternity stoops upon time, and he that speak- 
eth, and it stands fast even now, utters his ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me’; arise, haste ye, he said, 
execute judgment in the land, do justice, love mercy, 
walk humbly before eternal God.” This, I repeat, 
and cannot repeat with too much emphasis, was the 
characteristic of the man, sinewy, stalwart believing ; 
prophetic, fervid, aggressive believing. A “Thus 
saith the Lord,” was the perpetual undertone of his 
speech. So mightily he believed in eternal law, that 
he could not stand apart and utter decorous inculca- 
tion, but must go down into the great crowd and tur- 
moil of the world, and fight like a foot-soldier for the 
sovereignty of everlasting principles. The Hercules, 
rather than the Apollo, of belief, it was not his to 
charm rocks and trees with immortal music, but to 
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smite the hydra of publicity, iniquity, and consecrated 
falsehood with the club or mace of belief, and if this 
might not suffice, then to burn out its foul life with 
the fire of his invective and sarcasm. Believer, heroic, 
Herculean believer —that is his title; and the only 
allegation to be made against him is that he could not 
take his belief from without, but must take it from 
within, —that he could not believe by the traditional 
card, but took this for his perpetual motto, “ Heart- 
belief and head-belief in living union, and then, 
Ouward !” 

True, he is the plainest, simplest, most downright 
of believers, keeping always the close neighborhood 
of common sense, not of a winged and imaginative 
spirituality, but moral, practical, in an exalted sense 
utilitarian, preaching a political economy of the soul; 
yet none the less does it remain true that he was, be- 
yond almost any man of equal force and mass of mind 
in our time, saturated with religious belief, insomuch 
that to seek the subjection of all polities to that which 
his eye beheld as eternal law was to him as natural 
and needful as the act of breathing; he would have 
suffocated without it. 

How contrary the case was with Hume, Voltaire, 
and their confreres, the slightest inspection of their 
spirit would suffice to show ; for the difference appears 
on every page of their writing. They were half men, 
living in a half-hearted or inwardly divided age — 
the half sometimes of a very great man, but the half, 
not the whole. Mr. Matthew Arnold esteems Carlyle 
as too severe upon the eighteenth century; and I 
partly agree with him. But, however useful in many 
departments of labor that century might be, however 
memorable in certain directions it might be, in right 
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of its Newton, its Leibnitz, its Lavoisier, still at 
heart it was miserable. And its misery was this, — 
that in its time, men, for the most part, could believe 
only with their eyes shut, and could only doubt, deny 
and mock with theireyesopen. The believing faction 
had the advantage in respect to average pious senti- 
ment; the sceptic faction had equally the advantage 
in respect to intellectual enterprise and courage, to 
candor and love of truth. But the piety was as good 
as eyeless, and the candor was somewhat soulless. 

The church of the eighteenth century, as a whole, 
was not much in earnest. It was fetid, and knew 
itself fetid, and only hoped to overcome the odor 
of its corruption with scents purchased of the apothe- 
cary. It consecrated abuses, knowing them to be 
abuses. It recognized critical truth, perhaps made 
a pride of recognizing it; only the old forms must be 
kept up. Of course there were exceptions to this. 
There were persons then, as there are now, to whom 
the great spiritual imaginations of the Catholic Church 
were as luminous and engrossing as to the saints of 
the ninth century. But with the more intelligent 
majority all that was past forever — past, and still 
kept up as a form. 

And here came in the Voltaire men and all of that 
kith and kin. They began by saying that what they 
could not believe, they would not pretend nor try to 
believe. A good and brave thing to do so far; the 
beginning of a clearing up. But alas! these men, like 
the priests they despised, partook in the calamity of 
their age. They, too, were demoralized, discrowned. 
Reverence was gone from them; historical religion 
had ceased to be respectable in their eyes; any mys- 
tical and imaginative spirituality was to them a vapor, 
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a gas, a fume, generated in the pits probably, and out 
of the uncleannesses of man’s being. Any grand re- 
ligious upheaval in history was to them only disorder, 
disaster, monstrosity, an earthquake, steam produced, 
according to the old theory of earthquakes, by pouring 
the waters of imposture on the heats of fanaticism. 
See what Hume is able to make of an heroic and be- 
believing Puritanism. Those are sad pages to me in 
which he makes a fool of himself over this great fact. 
Hume came near being a great man. He has a pow- 
erful intelligence; he has, as Carlyle said, “an 
intrepid candor,” but a “miss is as good as a mile,” 
and he missed of being great. I cannot join with Mr. 
Emerson in commending his history. It has great 
parts, the style is to me a perpetual fascination ; 
but it is history with the soul left out; for soun 
everywhere, — the original, inexplicable, miraculous, 
self-affirmation of the human spirit — was the one 
thing which neither he nor his kindred could make 
anything of. So the French critics of that time spoke 
of Homevr’s gods and Milton’s angels as “epic ma- 
chinery,” upon the extreme convenience of which 
machinery they made grave and sage remark! In 
fine, just that one thing which makes history and 
human life worthy a reverent regard, namely, the 
element of spontaneous belief, the believing heart, the 
believing imagination of mankind, just that was to 
them, not only unintelligible, but unmeaning. The 
grand spontaneity of the human spirit, the issue in 
man’s being of eternity into the conditions of time, — 
they could manage all the rest in history, but what to 
do with this? They could give a laugh, but how 
explain? And this at last was their resource, — to 
confound belief everywhere with its accidents, with its 
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accidental and temporary associations at a given time 
and place ; to confound Puritanism, for example, with 
the second-hand Hebraism, with the hard-mouthed 
vigor, with the narrowness and unnaturalness which 
were its limitation and reproach ; to confound Catho- 
lic Christianity with monkery, and the ambition of 
priests, and the doctrines of infallible church and 
infallible Bible; to confound Puritan Christianity 
with the mental limitations of Paul, or of any other; 
to pursue everywhere the same cause, everywhere to 
trace spontaneous belief into the dark and perhaps 
dirty nooks which its special limits and accidental 
associations were sure to supply. That was the 
sceptic “philosophy” of the eighteenth century. It 
is also the way in which many religious teachers 
account for all the historic forms of faith, save one. 
To shut your eyes to the divine spontaneity of the 
human spirit is as much required of the Calvinism of 
our century, as by the Voltairianism of the last, 
though required by another spirit and for a different 
purpose. | 

These men, therefore, have a virtue and a function 
only with reference to certain errors and impurities 
of their immediate past; of positive and generative 
relation to the future they had none. Their’s is criti- 
cism without faith and philosophy, or with a “ phi- 
losophy ” which is only skin-deep, not soul-deep. It 
is intellect and honesty usefully related only to the 
accidents of history, without comprehension of the 
soul of history. They pull up weeds, but they plant 
no corn; nay, they pronounce the corn itself a weed. 

If we try now to enumerate the main points of 
their position, the case will stand about thus : — 

1. Both Hume and Voltaire believe in @ God, 
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“The Author of Nature,” “Hire Supreme,” “the 
Great First Cause,” “the knowledge of whom,” says 
Voltaire, ‘as Creator, rewarder, and avenger, is the 
fruit of cultivated reason.” Perhaps, too, they would 
think it suitable that there should be some ceremonial 
of worship, whereby the human race might at least 
compliment the infinite Author on his work, and 
assure him of its distinguished consideration. But 
this First Cause was little more than a logical neces- 
sity, acold conception of the understanding, — cold as 
moonbeams; not near, living, working, life-giving, a 
necessity of the heart, warming and quickening all 
their being, as the sun warms the earth. And this 
difference, between a mere logical necessity and a 
demand and satisfaction of the heart, is a difference 
very great indeed. 

2. On religion as an impulse and working power 
they set no value. The one good thing was the afore- 
said “cultivated reason.” So the religious history of 
mankind moved only their contempt. They saw in it 
only blind fear on the one hand, and imposture on 
the other. Voltaire gives religion no root but selfish 
terror, the fear of material loss. Hume much the same. 
It is the imbecility of reason, together with priestcraft. 

3. All notion of inspiration, that is, of the direct 
representation of absolute intelligence in the soul of 
man, was foreign to their thought. Of an infinite in 
man they knew nothing. His cultivated reason was 
a finite affair. Moral conceptions were limited still 
more. Hume represents the idea of justice as a mere 
contrivance for securing happiness, and in speech as 
a convenience of language. 

Now in respect to each of these particulars, Theo- 
dore Parker represents the opposite pole. 


= 
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Elsewhere he says, — 


Parker separated himself from the materialist, and 
so escaped on another side the too-frequent limita- 
tions of his age. “Ido not see any God,” says the 
materialist. “But what eye are you looking with?” 
“What eye? Why with my real eye, the outward 
one, the only one!” “But have you not, for example, 
a sense of duty, of absolute right, of absolute obliga- 
tion?” “Yes,” says the materialist, “but it isa mere 
subjective fact, an eye that I close when I look at the 
universe, and open only when I look at my private 
choice and will.” Ay, there’s the rub. But it was no 
rub with Mr. Parker. He looked at the universe with 
this eye also, and finding it leading and authoritative in 
himself he found it leading and authoritative in its 
object. And thus on both sides his action was whole, 
— whole as against the traditionalist, whole as against 
the materialist, whole alike in breadth and depth, in 
the facts seen and the eye seeing. 

In all this I go with him. Like him, I am a Uni- 
tarian, a believer, that is, in unity, and in unity that 
is unity indeed, sustained everywhere. I believe, first, 
in the unity of God in himself. No cross purposes 
there; no conflict of love and justice; no being merci- 
ful to a man while he is in this world, and unmerciful 
to him so soon as he is out of it. Secondly, I believe 
in the unity of divine and human —that reason and 
good for man are reason and good for God. Thirdly, 
I believe in the unity of God’s purpose in history — 
that in all of it there is the revelation of a divine sig- 
nificance, and that this significance is everywhere 
essentially the same, everywhere consistent with it- 
self. There is difference in clearness, there is differ- 
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ence of degree, but there is not difference of essence. 
Religion everywhere has a character which makes it 
religion just as reason everywhere has a character 
which makes it reason. In religion and reason alike 
this essential character may be more or less developed, 
but no development changes its character, that is 
everywhere the same. Fourthly, I believe in unity 
in man. Reason and religion, though distinct, are 
not contrary, and do not exclude, but imply, each 
other. 

Here, then, I have occupied common ground with 
Mr. Parker. I am with him in his fundamental prin- 
ciple, and with him in its whole extent; and therefore 
had, so far, a right to be his successor. The unity of 
God in himself, his unity with man, the unity of his 
revelation in humanity, in history, the unity of man 
in himself, —these are substantially the points which 
Mr. Parker made, and in all I agree with him. A God 
divided in himself, suspending one principle in him- 
self in favor of another, an infinite love toward this 
man, and an infinite vengeance toward that, or even 
toward the same man; mercy to-day and vengeance to- 
morrow, and this not because the man had changed in 
character, but because his foot slipped and he fell 
from a staging and died, or because imperilling his 
life in a work of charity, say in waiting upon a 
cholera patient, he nobly lost it;— this Mr. P. 
denied; he affirmed the contrary; and so do I. A 
God divided from man so that the latter can become 
united with him only by casting away his reason and 
his personal will, in which case there is no unity of 
two, but the moral annihilation of one, he denied; he 
affirmed the contrary: Ido the same. A divided his- 
tory, God forbearing to reveal himself in it so far as 
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it is human, —revealing himself only by a piece of 
by-play in a corner —selecting for this purpose a 
single people, whom he specially instructs in moral 
antagonism to other peoples, even to the last intensity 
of hatred and insult, and a final conversion of the 
world only by mere overriding all that is generic and 
general in history by that which is assumed as purely 
exceptional, pure addition from without: —this Mr. 
P. denied; he affirmed the contrary: I have done the 
same. Finally, a divided being in man, and a conse- 
quent necessity of sacrificing one principle to another, 
_ reason to religion, he denied, — denied it by an affir- 
mation of the contrary; and in this also I agree with 
him. He was following the same road, and I have 
followed him upon it, in declaring that law for the 
individual is law for the state, for the nation, for that 
collection of individuals. He did not believe that a 
number of moral beings have a right to get together 
and cut loose from morality, — write out a negation 
of moral obligation on paper, call it a constitution or 
a statute, and create so a moral duty of being im- 
moral. The “lower law divines” preached this col- 
lective right to do wrong, nay, the duty of the indi- 
vidual to sanctify this wrong, and serve God as a man 
by serving the devil as a citizen. Mr. P. followed 
his perpetual clue of unity here as elsewhere, and so 
preached the rightful sovereignty of moral law in 
men as individuals and over men as forming a state. 
In this respect I am but one of many who have fol- 
lowed him. His manner of thinking here has become 
national or nearly so. 

I think no man could have the right to be his suc- 
cessor who did not see all this, and see it clearly, and 
apply it without timidity. 
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But is this the end of the road? He spoke a good 
word; did he speak the last one? And had I nothing 
to do but to follow him? I think not so. There is 
more to be done; I have been trying, as time and 
strength and degree of discernment permitted, to do 
more. 

In the first place, there is, to use a fashionable 
phrase, a certain “spirit of the age,” which enveloped 
Mr. Parker, and made him its exponent, —him with 
many others, whose special opinions sometimes coin- 
cided with his, and sometimes differed widely from 
his. Regarding this also as a part of God’s revelation 
made in humanity, I sought to find its fundamental 
idea, and regarding it as only a part, I sought to find 
its relation to the whole. The result of this endeavor 
was reported to you in a series of discourses on “ The 
Idea of our Century.” This idea, as I thought, is that 
of the universal in the individual. And what is this 
but the idea of Immanuel, of God with each soul, the 
divine Whole reporting itself by each soul not frac- 
tionally but totally ? This indeed is what it is, but it 
is this as an idea, not simply as a feeling, or rather as 
an anticipation of religious enthusiasm, to which one 
rises only by an exceptional exaltation: an idea that 
has clutched our age by the very heart, and is the . 
source of all that is noblest in it. True, it is often 
held in a degraded way, and then becomes an ugly 
egoism, one of the ugliest of all ugly things. But an 
idea that has really got the mastery of an age can be | 
corrected and purified only by itself. 

Now this has got the mastery, and, I think, deserves 
it. That war against egoism which is the task of 
sanctity in all ages, must indeed be waged in ours, but 
upon new ground. In the ages that lie behind us, no 
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way has been found to subdue self but the moral 
annihilation of the individual. Social duty demanded 
of him, as it does demand still, and always will demand, 
the sacrifice of himself; but it made the sacrifice all 
on one side; society took his devotion, and did not 
return it; it took him, and kept him as absolute prop- 
erty. All these social despotisms which the past 
exhibited proceeded upon this notion, —the property 
right of society in the individual. We are taking the 
matter up inanew way. Social duty remains: that 
is a mean man, and always will be a mean man, who 
does not devote himself, vow himself away, swear him- 
self to that law which conserves the general good. 
But the matter must not end here. That is a mean 
society which does not restore the individual to him- 
self; that is, make him, nay, more than this, do all it 
ean to build him up in personal completeness. But 
how has it been? Free thought was dangerous to 
society ; so it took the right of free thought away, 
hunted it down as if it were a wild beast, made it dis- 
reputable, — and what not? But in doing so, it 
destroyed personality, made the man a thing. That 
must needs end. Society, in demanding duty and 
devotion from the individual, must meet it with cor- 
responding sacrifice, must give him back to himself, 
more free, more personal, more complete in himself 
than he could be without it. 

I was interested in Theodore Parker, aside from his 
heroic vindication of social and political justice, 
because he at least tried to take up matters in the 
large, instead of taking them up only in the little, as 
so many of the liberal Christians contented themselves 
with doing, or even of being taken up by matters and 
merely carted forward passively, though by no means 
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silently, like the partisans of tradition. He looked 
at the whole of history, and the whole of human life, 
and looked with his whole spirit. That he saw all 
which is there I do not affirm, it is not my opinion 
that he did so! he arrived at a more easy, portable, 
and out-of-hand system than I am able to rest in; but 
his look was comprehensive in its purpose; his eye 
covered all the facts, even if it might not discover all; 
and therefore as an action it was whole. Or rather, 
to find out why it was whole. 


Renan’s book about Jesus was not read with 
relish. 


If the choice is between Renan’s Jesus and Paul’s 
Christ, I choose Paul’s Christ, as containing more 
truth. The latter contains the fast faith, and the 
other contains an individual with carnal imagina- 
tions, and that makes all the difference in the world. 
Just so between the Rome of Livy and the Rome of 
Niebuhr, I choose the former. Between Homer and 
Grote’s Greece I again choose the former, and ex- 
pressly as containing more truth. A world with 
the idealization, the spiritual becoming, in it, though 
crude and wedded mainly to particular, fixed sym- 
bols, is better than the most enlightened world with 
the idealism left out of it. 


With the scientists he had no sympathy, or with 
men like Bain, Spencer, Comte, Buckle, or with 
the least tendency towards materialism. His 
feeling towards this amounted to aversion, and 
although he paid it the compliment of argument, 
the reasoning was so mingled with scorn that the 
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weight of the demonstration was gravely qualified. 
The hatred was visible under the proof, so visible, 
in fact, that the proof might be hidden from eyes 
that were not quite willing to see. 

He was interested in the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, took part in its organization, spoke on 
its platform, read papers, — one on “ Philanthropy 
and Social Reform,” another on “ The Essence of 
Religion,” — at its conventions, wrote often for the 
Index after it came to represent the Association, 
his last article, ““ The Open Secret,” being printed 
in the issue of April 22, 1886, —a re-affirmation of 
his old faith in a creating spirit, which he asserts 
to be intelligent and purposeful, but declines to call 
by any definite name. He was never a member 
of the Association. His failure to speak there 
after 1871 may have been owing to ill-health, but 
was probably due, in some measure, to a suspicion 
that the society was drifting into ways that he did 
not like. With the Jndez, under its first manage- 
ment, he could keep no terms, much preferring the 
Radical, which looked in the same direction with 
himself; at least was not committed to “ Individu- 
alism.” To the “Positive Philosophy” he ran 
counter at every point, and decidedly. He was 
more of an Augustinian than any of his colleagues 
among the Unitarians or Liberals. There was no 
man in America less of a mere Radical. He be- 
longed it is true, to the transcendentalists, and went 
as far as any of them in criticism; but his regard 
for history kept him among the conservatives, and 
prevented him from relying implicitly on impulse. 
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I cannot refrain from quoting here a letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Morse, the editor of the Radical. 
He says : — 


Almost the last words Weiss said to me were, “The 
tide is out. There is a spiritual, not moral, interreg- 
num. There is a mighty constructive work in progress, 
—a civilization of mechanism that will hold and 
dazzle the world for ages. But the stature of man 
will not be increased. It is a levelling process, — 
a vast plan of democratic human comfort. Yea, a 
whole world bedecked with modern improvements, 
the realism of the understanding gone to seed! But 
after? Mind, after that, out of the very despair of 
its own perfected, equalized happiness, that satiates, 
but can never satisfy, will spring inevitably the new 
spiritual force. To be living then! It drives me into 
ecstasy to think of it. . . . The upshot of all is, that 
man is not a contrivance but an outgrowth of divine 
life. I reported this to Wasson, and, with a word for 
emphasis, he said, ‘ Precisely so.’” 


I have been asked if he was a religious man. 
He was not a devout man, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, — not prayerful, or loudly meditative, 
or demonstrative in piety. He was not in the 
habit of referring actions and efforts to divine 
providence. But one could not talk with him 
about morals, politics, science, industry, art, with- 
out feeling that his standard was exceedingly 
high, exalted, spiritual; that he lifted all things 
into the light of eternal principles. 

I cannot find any dark stain on his personal 
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character. He had great pains, sorrows, tempta- 
tions. He had stormy passions to resist. But he 
did resist them, with active energy. Of course 
he said and did some indiscreet things, as which 
of us does not? But he was truthful, clean, nop- 
orable, and he kept the faith. 


Mr. Wasson’s political ideas were in close ac- 
cordance with his religious. In fact they present 
one aspect of them. By his own candid and 
cheerful admission, he carried out the Puritan 
conception in its full, essential meaning, without 
the dogmatical or ecclesiastical limitations. The 
Puritans insisted that none but members of the 
church should have the management of govern- 
ment, being persuaded that membership in the 
church was synonymous with personal dignity, 
self-restraint, unselfish devotion to universal in- 
terests, willinguess to surrender private wishes to 
the general welfare. Mr. Wasson contended that 
not the foolish, the debased, the irresponsible, the 
vile, but the disciplined, the right-minded, the 
sober, the humane, should wield authority. He 
was misunderstood. A gentleman who heard him 
speak at the Radical Club, wrote, — “It is easy 
to see that Mr. Wasson is getting disgusted, not 
only with rotation of office and the spoils doc- 
trine ... but with government of the people 
itself. He said various things to indicate this. 
For instance, that he could understand and respect 
the ‘divinity that doth hedge a king,’ but not the 
divinity that doth hedge a caucus.” What the 
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speaker actually said was this, —“‘ There’s a divin- 
ity doth hedge a king,’ said the old world.* That 
generous illusion, even though an illusion, digni- 
fied obedience, if it did no more. To obey what 
you honor is wholesome, elevating ; to obey what 
you do not and cannot honor is distressing, and in 
the end is morally destructive. There’s a divin- 
ity doth hedge a caucus, — What American Shake- 
speare will venture to say that? Power now is 
simply power ; we submit to it, but oh so much in 
the spirit of ancient Pistol, dining upon leeks, ‘I 
eat and eke I swear.’” There is no adoration of 
kingship here. That which is commended is the 
faith that kingliness once represented but repre- 
sents no longer. That faith is not contained in 
the present caucus. He wishes it was. 

The truth is that Mr. Wasson was, in no sense, 
a monarchist. He believed in government by the 
people ; only, he was convinced the “ people” were 
they who respected themselves and others, the 
conscientious, the upright; not the rich, or high- 
born, or learned, or great in the estimation of the 
world, or members of any class whatsoever. He 
knew none but moral distinctions, and these he 
confined within broad ethical lines, laying stress 
on such virtues as might be demanded of all men, 
—common intelligence and honesty, with the 
humanity which is characteristic of rational be- 
ings, possessed of hearts and souls. In a word, to 
the human alone would he commit power, the 
human implying also the divine. 


* The italics are mine, of course. 
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Authority, he held, came from above, in the 
last analysis. Heaven was the primeval source 
of it. “By the first civilizers, law and rule were 
thought to come only from above. They were, it 
would seem, predisposed to regard somewhat as 
sovereign over these our wills, and to think no 
voice of authority commanding enough unless it 
was spoken rather through man than by him. 
Primitive sentiment knew nothing of law-makers, 
but only of law-givers who transmitted a code 
without pretending to personal sovereignty. The 
laws of Moses, Menu, Zoroaster, Numa, appear 
only as confided to them to be reported. The leg- 
islator did not say “Obey me,” but “obey that to 
which I also am obedient.” It is plain, therefore, 
that the multitude could not create obligation or 
initiate sanction. Religion is the foundation of 
statesmanship. That his idea may not be misrep- 
resented, it shall be given in his own words. 


I say, then, that religion is the very life of a nation, 
the very principle of its being. Without it, some- 
thing in the nature of a joint-stock company may im- 
itate national existence for a time; without it, multi- 
tudes may be subjugated and held in leash until the 
opportunity of escape shall come; without it armed 
hordes like those of Ghengis Khan, and Tamerlane 
may aggregate and sweep continents ; but without it 
the fructifying and ennobling principle of nationality 
‘is wanting. Many thousands of men come yearly to 
our shores, to be naturalized before the courts and to 
vote at the polls, who constitute in truth no part of 
the nation, for they are not bound to it and identified 
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with it by the devotion, the self-surrender, the com- 
prehending productive sentiment, the domestication 
of its ample life and hope and purpose within the in- 
dividual breast which is the religion and the principle 
of nationality. Fenians with their hearts over seas, 
and little but hatred of England in them at that, — not 
all the privileges of American citizenship can make 
them true American citizens. A court may give them 
votes: only their own hearts can naturalize them. 
True citizenship of anything comes by the grace of 
God. 


The claim to enact right seemed to Mr. Wasson 
the height of absurdity. 


There is a right which claims for every one room to 
act as an individual person or moral being. After ex- 
cluding the physical constraint which would either, 
on the one hand, make every man a mere instrument 
of the State, or, on the other, make him to be but 
one drop in a mob-deluge, it does not step within the 
allowed space to say, do here as you please, make 
your pleasure your rule of action. It simply claims 
the existence of this guarded space, guarded by the 
public order. The satisfaction of this claim by a 
system of public order will indeed render it physically 
possible for the individual to make his mere pleasure 
the rule and principle of his private conduct; but 
such is neither the purpose of the law nor the purport 
of the right. For, why is there such a right? Be- 
cause men are moral beings. What then does it claim © 
for them ? Opportunity to act as moral beings, and 
to act thus, not merely as they are included in the 
action of a morally organized community, but also as 
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they are individual men. It goes upon the presump- 
tion that they will indeed conduct themselves thus, 
that they will have some sense of obligation, therefore 
not put pleasure for right. In a case where there 
should be no ground for such a presumption, but 
where all were manifestly incapable of moral self- 
government, no right of liberty would exist more than 
among dogs and horses. Accordingly, the statement 
must run as follows: “It is the duty of the integral 
community to sustain such an order as shall secure to 
all who really are morally qualified beings, the use of 
their powers. 


Individualism is his detestation. He is never 
tired of pouring contempt on the doctrine of 
Rousseau and his colleagues, to which he traces 
the philosophy that is current in America, that 
corrupts the whole administration of affairs, and 
debases the entire system of Democracy, making it 
a travesty of popular government and practically 
an invasion of Republicanism. 


This is that doctrine of individualism which first 
began to make head in the world some two and a half 
centuries since, and which, for more than a century 
and a half, ruled absolutely in all that passed for 
political philosophy. As a watch is a mechanism 
complete in itself, making and governing its own 
motion in entire independence of all other watches, 
insomuch that any one watch would keep time as well 
though there were not another in the world, so it is 
conceived that every individual man is an entire and 
independent system, having no natural or necessary 
implication with any other of his kind, but qualified 
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to accomplish all the intellectual and moral motion of 
a human soul by himself alone. Were, now, the 
watch a conscious being, capable of rights, it would 
have an incontestable right to act according to the 
design of its structure, that is, in perfect indepen- 
dence of all others; and, in like manner, such an in- 
dividual must have a right not to be governed, not to 
be contained with others in the unity of a political 
society and made subject with them to a common law. 
The civil State, in this case, could have no natural 
ground, but must be the creature of convention. And 
such was the postulate of the political philosophy to 
which I have referred, and which has obtained an 
undesirable currency in our own country, though it 
has never been practically dominant. I am quite sure, 
on the contrary, that there is a natural ground of the 
State, and one laid broadly, immutably in the design 
and constitution of human nature. To exhibit this 
ground will be to lay the foundation for all right 
thinking upon political relation. Here, therefore, we 
begin. 

One more introductory word, however. I have 
spoken of individualism and shall have occasion to do 
so again. To prevent misapprehension, let me distin- 
guish at the outset between this and individuality. In- 
dividualism is a theory, or practice based upon a 
theory ; individuality is a fact of character, and one 
that Nature loves. Individualism says that the com- 
munity is only an abstraction, that society is nothing 
but individuals, that every man has a natural right to 
be let alone, and not to be governed at all until he be- 
comes a criminal, that no one can rightfully be made 
a subject of public law otherwise than by his volun- 
tary act, that the State is a wholly artificial creation, 
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and the like. Individuality is that stamp of Nature 
upon a man, by virtue of which he is not simply a 
person, but a distinguishable person, with a quality, 
character, will, and work of his own. It is closely 
associated with all that is heroic and admirable in 
man, and not only consists with social solidarity, or a 
real being of the community, but is its proper correla- 
tive. Individuality is the contrary of amorphous 
mass ; individualism is the contrary of comprehending 
structure. The one makes distinction; the other, dis- 
integration. 


Of course such a man could not be an advocate 
of indiscriminate or promiscuous suffrage grounded 
in the notion that “ one man is as good as another.” 
This notion he argues against, ridicules, reduces 
to absurdity, turns inside out, vents his moral 
indignation upon, knocks on the head at every 
opportunity. He detects it in all its forms, is at 
home with all its implications, has an answer ready 
to all its axioms, a reply to all its allegations. 


The moral right to assume any controlling or impor- 
tant function in society cannot be rationally conceived 
of otherwise than as contingent upon the ability to 
exercise it with good effect to all concerned. Doubt- 
less there may be a natural right of every man to put 
a written, or printed name into a wooden box, if such 
be his pleasure; but that which distinguishes a vote 
is its acknowledged power to bind the community as 
a whole; and this power is no property of the indi- 
vidual simply as such. Whence that power? To 
answer the question were to write or recite a primary 
chapter in political philosophy, for which this is not 
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the place. But the upshot of the matter is simply 
this: Suffrage is a means to an end, and legitimate 
only as it serves toward the end. Moreover, it is an 
instituted means, one part of the entire political sys- 
tem, and grounded like every other part in the Con- 
stitution of the State. It implies, not indeed a formal 
contract, but a moral engagement, to which the cor- 
porate community in its wholeness, including men, 
women, and minors, is. one party, the individual voter 
another. He is engaged to promote the public wel- 
fare, and the corporate community is engaged to ac- 
knowledge his expression of choice as authoritative. 
Hence the voter is a political functionary, and in a 
place of trust, no less truly than the governor of the 
Commonwealth. Governor Butler is in his place to 
act under the Constitution for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to the end that it may be ordered in 
justice, and wisely provided for; and every man who 
voted for or against him, was at the polls to act under 
the same Constitution, for the same corporate body, 
and to the same end. One of the remonstrants before 
the committee said that suffrage is not a private right, 
but a political privilege. He was thinking toward the 
truth, but “ privilege” is not the word, for it signifies 
a somewhat conferred or conceded for the particular 
benefit of the recipient. Suffrage is a functional trust, 
instituted and assigned not for the particular benefit 
of the voter, or the voting class, but for that of the 
civil community in its present wholeness and historic 
continuity. No other conception of it is either ra- 
tional or moral. When, therefore, some one comes 
forward to say, “I claim suffrage as my right,” let our 
legislators remember that there is another right, of 
which they are the present cystodians, and which is 
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not merely putative or asserted, but as unquestionable 
as it is important. It is the grand right of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts to be ordered and ruled 
in the best way without injurious or needless costs. 
Here is a right worth talking of, a right to which 
every possible right to vote is subsidiary, and one, 
too, which appertains to the infant in the cradle no 
less than to any adult, male or female. 


To any extension of the range of suffrage he was 
vehemently opposed, rather, it would seem, on 
grounds of expediency, than from principle; for 
he would be the last to deny the possibility of 
moral attainment in any species of mankind. He 
believed in progress as a general fact; that “on 
the whole, the world gets on. On the whole there 
is a gradual amelioration in human affairs. On 
the whole, virtue gains upon vice, light upon dark- 
ness, wisdom upon folly,” though this progress 
comes of no fated law, operating independently of 
man, but is morally conditioned on human intelli- 
gence and faithfulness. The flinging of the ballot 
to the negro was deplorable in his eyes, and justi- 
fied only by the necessities of the case. Slavery 
he abhorred, as implying a claim to property in 
man; authority of one man over another he held 
to be legitimate. ‘ My objection to slavery is that 
it is selfish and malign; and this spirit must in- 
here in any claim of property in man, since this is 
a claim that the personality of one class of men 
may be annihilated, and they make meat to satisfy 
other’s stomachs. Slavery is cannibal, with this 
peculiarity that it feeds upon living souls rather 
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than dead bodies”; and again, “ Property is for 
the use of the owner solely, but authority for the 
use of those over whom it is exercised. Property 
of one man in another never can be, and is a dam- 
nable pretension.” This was in reply to one who 
had misunderstood him. Besides, he contended 
that as matter of fact, slavery, so far from training 
the slave in the higher qualities of manhood, — 
continence, humility, honesty, truthfulness, — was 
a fatal school, adding new virus to the impuissance 
of his past. Nothing but education, discipline, 
growth in civilized character, would enable him 
to meet his newly imposed duties. The verdict 
of history went, in his judgment, heavily against 
the African, who does not appear to have founded 
any state, or initiated any movement of reform. 
There was, therefore, the obstacle of rule as well 
as the disqualification of circumstances, to discour- 
age the patriot who studied deeply. 

Still the problem was simple as compared with 
the question of woman suffrage. Here the consid- . 
eration of race was only partially involved, and 
the sentence of history was more gravely qualified. 
Woman’s part was more glorious, her present more 
influential, her future more hopeful. But the mat- 
ter came up in connection with the democratic 
theory in which Mr. Wasson had no faith. He 
could not believe that women were socially better 
than men; and if they were not, there was no ad- 
vantage in admitting her to the franchise. The 
vote was too widely extended already. The press- 
ing need was to raise its quality, rather than to 
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increase its quantity. This point was urged with 
great force in a letter to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tuser, and frequently appears in his papers. The 
arguments in favor of the measure turned chiefly 
on the abstract justice of the claim, which he dis- 
puted, saying that suffrage was not a right, but a 
trust. The following passage from a letter to 
a friend, dated Dec. 22, 1878, explains his view, — 


As to the matter of consent to taxation. The old 
consent was that of co-operate societies as such, and 
consequently asserted the right of a community as 
opposed to the pretence of an absolute private right 
of property, but besides, I can find in old English 
history nosmallest trace of a notion that the general 
obligation to be governed, and to yield the govern- 
ment a pecuniary support, was made by this consent. 
The general obligation was assumed, and the only 
question was whether this or that particular tax was 
required by it. But when a new style of doctrinaires 
arose, who began with an imagined “ state of nature ” 
or state of absolute individualism, the rights of 
liberty, property, etc., were taken to be absolute, 
unlimited. Then, it being supposed that the indi- 
vidual has by nature an absolute right to dispose of 
himself and his property at pleasure, the question 
came up how could one justly be made a subject of 
law, in contradiction of his natural liberty, and how 
he could be subject to taxation in contradiction to his 
absolute right to his own property. The answer to 
the former question was, that he was a subject of 
civil law, or was bound to be such in virtue of a 
general contract to such effect into which he had 
voluntarily entered; that is, of his personal consent. 
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A general contract or consent might have been ap- 
proved in the case of taxation also, but this was not 
done ... “Consent,” in the modern democratic use 
of the term, has an import utterly alien from its sig- 
nificance in our ancestral history; yet those who make 
use of the word in the sense imposed upon it by the 
natural right theorists, commonly believe that they 
invoke the authority of an ancient and venerable 
tradition. 


The chivalrous feeling towards women, which 
was very strong in Mr. Wasson, the conviction 
that her place was superior, and her influence on 
public opinion of peculiar delicacy as well as of 
immense value, made him unwilling to expose her 
to the vexation and turmoil of our politics, at 
least in their present condition. This feeling 
comes out in a letter to a prominent advocate as 
published in the Woman’s Journal, and is set forth 
fully in the ‘*Essay on Woman.” ‘Thus he de- 
livers himself in the letter : — 


There is but one matter on which I cannot feel sure 
that you are right ; that is, the benefit to woman of the 
franchise. I have reflected a great deal upon this 
matter, and my mind gravitates more and more to the 
opposite conclusion. You know well that the custo- 
mary cant does not weigh with me. Ihave sometimes 
said that if ever I was converted to woman suffrage, it 
would be by the current argument against it, which, I 
must own, sometimes throws me off my balance. 
Nevertheless, I have grave reasons for not wishing to 
increase that preponderance of political over other 
finer and higher interests, which I reckon one of the 
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most discouraging features of American civilization. 
My hope has been that woman, instead of increasing 
this overweight, would bring up interests to counter- 
balance it. 


It is quite possible that, under some scheme of 
limited suffrage, women might be returned to a 
place at the polls along with men, for then they 
could discharge their higher office as elevators of 
humanity, together with the lower one of voters; 
but such an emergency cannot be anticipated, as 
it would imply a complete reversal of the demo- 
cratic principle, which is now under full headway, 
and which looks for its consummation in the 
triumph of woman suffrage. 

It should be observed that Mr. Wasson makes 
a broad distinction between Democracy and Repub- 
licanism, the former professing faith in crude, the 
latter in cultivated human nature ; the one repre- 
senting individualism or the doctrine of the 
equality of persons, the other representing individ- 
uality or the doctrine of the supremacy of char- 
acter; the one standing for impulse, the other, for 
rectitude; the one praising instinct, the other, 
reason; the one trusting to passion, the other 
putting faith in conscience. He was a Republican 
through and through, abhorring Democracy and 
all its works. 

It should be added that his opinions were not 
mere speculations formed in the white, cold light 
of political philosophy, and at the sway of abstract 
arguments, but burning convictions, palpitating 
with moral feeling. He was an ardent lover of 
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truth; brave, outspoken, uncompromising; but / 
truth he regarded as a very complicated thing, to “i 
be discovered not by theory alone, but by study : 
of history, science, wisdom, and the most exalted - 
intuitions of the soul; and these he tried consci- 
entiously to preserve. In his latter years, es- 
pecially, he lived almost alone with his mind, his 
few friends just stimulating his thoughts. He 
matured, revised, arranged, tested his ideas. 
While working in his garden, training his vines, 
gathering his grapes, he ripened his theories and 
sifted his mental soil. His early dream of ambition 
was dispelled; his days were drawing to a close; 
and as he held up his doctrines to heaven he was 
sure that in the light of God he saw light. Of the 
immortal life he felt certain, of the final victory of 
his trust he was confident. Should this latter 
faith prove illusory, there will still remain the 
example of a singularly veracious, transparent, 
vigorous, high-spirited man who raised the stan- 
dard and purified the intellectual atmosphere of 
humanity. Veracity, it may be said, was his dis- 
tinguishing trait. He was, if possible, too pre- 
vailingly intellectual, not a common infirmity, an 
exceedingly rare one, in fact; amid so much in- 
sincerity, indifference, pretence, acquiescence, a 
most admirable one, but no virtue will stand 
alone, and truthfulness may be untrue when un- 
accompanied by humor, the generous sense of 
humanity, compassion with others, gentle appre- 
ciation of a neighbor’s feeling, allowance for a 
fellow-man’s pain, power to enter into a stranger’s 
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state of mind. Mr. Wasson was heroic, brave, 
patient, aspiring. He could lay aside prejudice, 
disregard traditions, put accepted beliefs beneath 
his feet. He was proud, with a praiseworthy 
pride; angry, with a righteous indignation. But 
was he pitiful, sympathetic with his kind? Still, 
he tried to make amends for his own deficiencies. 
No one saw them more clearly than he; nobody 
ever strove harder to render himself perfect, and 
that endeavor is as noble a lesson as our humanity 
can offer. 
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NATURE THE PROPHECY OF 
MAN. 


THE title of this essay indicates precisely its 
purpose. The idea in which concentres, as I 
think, all modern thought and action, so far as 
these are at once spontaneous and believing or 
heroic, will be elucidated chiefly by some sketch 
of its history; but I must here try to point out 
the way in advance, that we may know a little at 
least on what road we are about to journey. It 
will be done imperfectly ; I can attempt here no 
more than guide-post duty. 

The modern spirit begins with a dominating 
sentiment of the Universal and Real, in other 
words, of Nature. There is that which exists by 
the original, unfathomed, necessities of creation. 
The world is here because there is an INFINITE 
reason for its existence. Why and wherefore are 
abashed, and blush in its presence. Or, if we ask 
why Nature is, we put the question humbly, and 
only to herself; her laws, her tendencies, her re- 
sults are the answer. Modern thought rests and 
revolves in the sentiment of Being; can it but 
touch on that inscrutable, unnameable somewhat, 
by virtue of which Reality is the real, it is con- 
tent, and not otherwise. In what trivial re- 
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searches, —so they would have seemed to former 
ages, — does modern science spend laborious 
years! Behold one of the greatest savans of a 
continent standing up before one of its most cul- 
tivated audiences, and lecturing upon —a clam! 
See another writing a treatise, for which by pro- 
longed and serious study he had prepared himself, 
on the mud-worm. There a third, a man of supe- 
rior mind, is putting out his eyes in gazing 
through a microscope at a dot of jelly, scarce visi- 
ble to the naked eye. Remonstrate with him, and 
he will answer, “It is alive, it is an animal!” It 
is alive: here you touch living, eternal Nature: 
that is enough. Try to engage him in discussions 
of theology, and he will smile, or politely forbear 
to smile, in your face. “ A truce to wars of opin- 
ion: this creature is not an opinion, it is FAcT; I 
touch here the pulse of Nature, I touch the neces- 
sity by which the world exists: what satisfaction 
can be equal to that?” 

This spirit permeates our time, and is its fund- 
amental distinction. That which cannot be seen 
as a law or fact of universal being fails to engage 
our interest. We must find all in Nature. We 
estimate the value of facts by the vital necessity 
which is discovered in them. The pyramids of 
Egypt are at first stared on with a kind of stupid 
wonder, due to their size and uselessness ; then 
the wonder gives place to an indignation against 
this waste of labor, which might have given better 
dinners to so many; then we find their relation to 
nature in man, and at once our feeling respecting 
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them undergoes a total change, making the most 
prolonged and costly study of their history seem 
respectable. For whatever exhibits to our eye 
this root in nature, whatever appears as an efflu- 
ence from the vital forces of being, exercises upon 
all the men of our time, a kind of fascination, 
speaking to somewhat in them so deep that they 
can neither resist its impulse nor tell what it is. 
One can easily see why real existence must 
needs be unspeakably more impressive to our own 
than to former ages. We are able to sound it in 
time and to measure it in space as they could not; 
and though we reach no bottom and find no shore, 
yet what we know is not only deep and vast 
enough in itself to make a powerful impression, 
but it enhances much the value to our imagination 
of the unknown. To a child that can scarce 
count ten, a hundred and a quintillion are the 
same number; the man, though he has never 
counted a quintillion, nor could do so, can still 
feel the force of the word. So our ancestors esti- 
mated immensity by the thousand or two miles of 
earth which they knew,—for always the known 
furnishes us a kind of gauge of the unknown ; we 
estimate the same by the breadth of stellar sys- 
tems, and the distance asunder of stars so far re- 
moved that a beam of light which set out from 
one two thousand years ago is but half way to 
the other now. It is impossible, therefore, that 
Nature should not signify to us immeasurably 
more than to men some centuries ago. But its 
depth has gained in our eyes equally with its ex- 
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tent. Those who imagined that the world had 
been made out of hand some five or six thousand 
years since, and that he who could reach back so 
far might pass his hand behind Existence, would 
think of it as a superficial matter, a mushroom 
that could grow in a night because it had no depth 
of root. We, on the contrary, can trace existence 
back unto inconceivable deeps in time; and our 
conception of its own depth, our feeling of its im- 
port is enhanced by every step taken in that 
journey. Moreover, the history of our globe, as 
revealed by geology, gives some notion not only 
of the time consumed, but of the force expended 
in fashioning the real world. At what a cost of 
time and toil and elemental energy does any 
lichen, any pebble, exist! To the intelligent eye 
in our day a blade of grass or a handful of earth 
has a pedigree which infinitely ennobles it. With 
what William the Conqueror did its ancestors 
come in? They came in with Him, whoever he 
was, but over what seas, we know not. 

Evil things are said of “mere Nature worship.” 
But what is a man made of who does not worship 
in the presence of Nature? To thought and imag- 
ination is not a pinch of clay, that you take up 
twixt thumb and finger, an infinitude, a sea to 
whose bottom no plummet can go? for indeed 
there is no bottom. The sounding lead goes down 
only into the never-sounded secret of being. And 
of this depth of existence we now read in an 
easy language, — the language of space and time 
and force: knowledge has brought its powerful 
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assistance to imagination, and reality makes upon 
every man an impression which no man can wholly - 
estimate. 

It is manifest, then, to us all, that there is an 
evolution of existence which occupies spaces of 
time, and engages measures of force, to which no 
thought or imagination of man is equal. Whence 
does this evolution proceed? The heart knows, 
but cannot say. The tongue may do its best, nor, 
indeed, in the hour of emotion can be silent; but 
though we cry, God, love, power, being, the secret 
remains unspoken, —hinted at, but never told. 
From it, from him, the evolution proceeds; but if 
existence is evolved from him, he must be involved 
in it. And so it is that a line of logic runs from 
all that the age beholds to that unspeakable secret 
in the heart. Nature appeals to religion, to that 
spiritual sense which is the centre of man’s life. 

This apprehension of Nature is primarily that 
which divides the modern from the medieval world. 
While existence seemed to men thin, small, and, 
as it were, casual, they could easily think that an 
institution, a civil polity, a church, was God’s 
chief work; they could greatly exaggerate the com- 
parative importance of opinion and of particular 
events; and history might seem, as the world itself 
seemed, a special manufacture. Nature is no 
longer casual, history is no longer occasional, to 
any man’s eyes. The tables are turned. 

But all this is simply preliminary to a new 
appreciation of man’s being. All this enlarged 
and deepened notion of the physical universe, — 
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of its vastness, of the enormous past which the 
present constitution of nature implies, of the pro- 
digious creative elaboration by which this has 
been attained, —is of necessity carried over to 
man, to extend our conception of his being. 
Newton thinks the solar system; that is, he finds 
the laws that govern it in those of his understand- 
ing. It is the greater that comprehends the less; 
and he who comprehends the solar system in 
thought is not less than it, but greater. The laws, 
then, that hold worlds in their orbits are in the 
mind of man, and are there exalted from the lower 
degree of simple force to the higher degree of 
intelligence. Again, comparative anatomy and 
physiology show us that the body of man was not 
at a given time set up on the world as a thing 
which it did not anticipate, but that it was the 
aspiration of Nature from the first, and that it has 
a pedigree ancient as existence itself. It is con- 
nected by close affiliations with the higher ani- 
mals; through these with the lower and earlier; 
and so touches at last upon the primeval dawnings 
of life. Then, chemically, the animal implies the 
vegetable, since animals are composed of elements 
which vegetable chemistry supplies. The veg- 
etable, again, implies the chemistries that elaborate 
the inorganic world, with all that prodigious 
working of elements upon elements by which the 
conditions of vegetable life were supplied. 

And thus the history of the physical universe is 
contained in man. Never was the thought of him 
absent from Nature. If we read the record of her 
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awful emotion in the past, we know that it is the 
anticipation of man that moves her; for it is man 
at last that comes of it. On the scale of the 
universe, the event reveals the design. And so 
we are sure that from the first, and through all 
the awful course of her history, Nature was preg- 
nant with humanity. Not a wind blew but it 
sang of this wonder that should be; not a river 
ran but it dreamed of the red blood to which 
water should be turned, and of the rivers that 
should run, burdened with the high destinies of 
human life, through man’s veins. 

But was it only of man’s body that Nature 
dreamed, or was it of man in the fulness of his 
spiritual being? MHas he this great past, and this 
intimacy with existence, only as a physical crea- 
ture? The answer is not doubtful, nor far to 
seek. That correspondence of the solar system 
with the laws of man’s understanding, to which 
I have adverted, is decisive. There was mind in 
Nature, and it was the same mind which is now in 
man. She thought him as a reasoning intelli- 
gence, not merely as a body, in thinking the 
world. But further, the great facts of outward 
nature reappear as facts of the soul. We speak 
of aman of enlightened mind, or of warm heart. 
What do we, in speaking thus, but confess that 
light and heat, without man, answer to intelligence 
and love within him? Speaking sympathies run 
from the outer to the inner world, from world to 
spirit, and back and forth; confessions of kindred 
fly from each to the other; and all language, so 
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far as it does not refer solely to outward things, is 
based upon this mystic relationship of soul and 
world. The word rectitude, for example, means, 
literally, straightness. Have we, now, in giving it 
that higher meaning, done a merely arbitrary 
thing? Would it have been offering no violence 
to our minds to make crookedness the sign of that 
moral significance? No one can think so. The 
soul of man is not, then, strange to the world. 
Nature, in making the world, was carrying the 
thought of man as a spiritual being in her bosom, 
and she certifies this to us by the fact that there 
subsists this sympathetic and symbolic connection 
between the physical universe and man’s spirit. 
And this shows us why all the first worships are 
Nature worships. A spiritual apprehension or ap- 
preciation is awakened in the soul wherever it 
touches the outward world; and of the fact which 
serves by its symbolic impression to awaken this 
sentiment a framework is made, upon which to 
display it. Did men worship the sun? It was 
because the sun did not merely warm their bodies, 
but spoke to their souls. In other words, not 
only is physical truth embodied in it, but also 
spiritual truth is symbolized by it. And what is 
this but to say, that Nature, in thinking the sun, 
was already thinking the soul? 

But a further step remains to be taken before 
we reach the master thought of the age. Hitherto 
we have considered man only in general, only as 
man, not as an individual ; and it is by a certain 
conception of individual human being that our 
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century completes its cardinal idea. The notion 
that has presided over many ages of human his- 
tory is that the soul lapses, and, as it were, be- 
comes fragmentary in the individual. This notion 
is one at which it was easy to arrive. We see the 
individual as a part of some social, political or 
ecclesiastical order, and as holding to it a relation 
apparently subordinate. We see him in the uni- 
verse as still more strikingly a mere part, and still 
more emphatically subordinated. What would 
seem then more manifest than that he is, in the 
structure and nature of his being, as in appear- 
ance, a mere fraction, a mere thousand millionth 
part of humanity, and with respect to the universe 
a minuter fraction still? 

Hence would come a scheme of morals of human 
life. A toe of the foot, a finger of the hands, 
exists not for itself as finger or toe, but for the 
total uses of the body; and each fraction of that 
nature, which consents not to be broken, exists 
not for its completion in itself, but for its ser- 
vice tosome whole. Now the individual man, be- 
ing conceived of as fractional, would learn it as 
his first duty to forswear and abolish his being 
under its individual form, subordinating it utterly 
to a use which is not in itself, but in somewhat 
else. Remaining in itself it would be strictly 
worthless, nay, as repugning its objection to self- 
abolishment, would be positively iniquitous. Even 
when submitting to this obligation, it would have 
no worth in itself, but would merely contribute to 
a worthiness in that whole which accepted and put 
it to use. 
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Such, I repeat, was the commanding conception 
of many centuries. It has written the theologies, 
it has shaped the polities, of the world. Whole- 
ness, according to this notion, could not be in man, 
since he is, necessarily, individual; it must, there- 
fore, if shown on the earth at all, be in some 
institution, which is erected above him, and to 
which he must submit himself, the more entirely 
the better. Being not the goal, but only a road 
that leads to it, his duty is to be as facile and con- 
formable as possible, to obstruct as little as possi- 
ble the feet of those uses that pass over him. 

Glance at this conception as it has appeared in 
theology. Perhaps it has never been more piti- 
lessly expressed than by St. Paul in that passage 
where, by a bold and terrible simile, he makes 
this the relation of man to Absolute Being. 
“ Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and 
another unto dishonor?” Here the individual 
appears as God’s convenience, a mere tool, exist- 
ing only for an external use. In his proper being, 
therefore, he would not only be worthless, but 
would represent a mere expense, an outlay of 
divine capital, — for political economy shows that 
instruments of all kinds are in themselves a mere 
drain upon capital, which expense is only re- 
covered afterwards by the uses exacted from 
them. They are not even useful directly, like 
food and clothing, but only mediately. They are 
the necessary evils or burdens of economy; and 
this fearful figure of Paul’s puts man into the 
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economies of the universe in the same light. We 
shall, hereafter, see that the church doctrine of 
Catholicism and the Christology of Protestantism 
proceed upon the notion that individual being is 
good only to be made away with by merging it 
and sinking it in some institution erected above 
it. Moral extinction of the individual is alike the 
grand aim of both. 

If we turn from the theological to the social 
aspects of the case, we shall find that here a like 
conception has played a similar part. The degree 
to which individual welfare was voluntarily post- 
poned to that of the State in the old Grecian 
republics has been often remarked upon of late, 
as illustrating the tyranny then of social ideas. 
Socrates in prison, unjustly condemned to death, 
refuses to escape when the opportunity is offered 
him, because in doing so he would violate the 
civil law. He held his life at the disposal of the 
State, and would not redeem it out of her hand, 
even though it were unjustly imperilled. And yet 
in all antiquity, Greece is that one land where the 
individual was least made the victim of theologi- 
cal and social despotism, where his personality was 
most respected. Its religion was a consecration 
of free personal being, and allowed to each emz- 
nent man, at least, an alliance with some divinity, 
which gave his individuality a certain foothold, as 
it were, in the skies. Then, again, his subordina- 
tion to social ideas was affected by himself; it was 
an act of free personal duty. His own free will 
subjected him. He knew what he did, and chose 
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to do it. This was much unlike that passive sub- 
mission to mere social force, which was seen else- 
where, and in which the individual was not 
enough conscious of his personal being even to 
feel that tt was subordinated, much less to furnish 
from his own bosom the sense of social obligation 
to which he bowed. In antiquity generally, social 
ideas are so predominant as to anticipate and pre- 
vent the consciousness of personal freedom; they 
are so despotic that they are not recognized as 
despotic ; social servitude does not know its own 
name. Here the individual principle could appear 
only as violent and insurrectionary; it has no 
moral status whatsoever. The tyrant of the day 
is murdered, —for what? Because he was a 
tyrant? Not at all, but because he stood in the 
way of some would-be tyrant. The murderer 
steps into his shoes, and all goes on as before. 
Personal consciousness exists, but it has no moral 
recognition ; it is only the social consciousness to 
which any notion of obligation belongs. To the 
moral eye, the nation exists only as mass; and the 
facility with which in ancient Israel, for example, 
one murderer took the kingdom on the point of 
his dagger from another, is only to be explained 
by this moral absolutism, of which social ideas 
were possessed. 

Now this point of view is not only plausible, but 
embraces also a certain sphere of truth. There is, 
undoubtedly, no worth in him who wholly fails to 
make himself one by piety with the universal 
whole, and one by social fidelity with his fellow. 
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Therefore, whenever this notion that the individual 
is essentially fractional shall break up, — when it 
shall be denied that he exists for some external 
use, —all religious and social ideas, which have 
hitherto expanded themselves only upon this basis, 
will seem to be menaced, nay, unless the former 
state of opinion can be restored, to be doomed. 

Yet this is precisely what has taken place in our 
time ; and it is not to be wondered at that many 
see in this profound revolution only a revolt 
against all order in society, and all faith in reli- 
gion. The dominating thought of our time is this, 
that the individual soul, so far from being fractional, 
and a mere means to external uses, is an ultimate 
whole, the goal to which all uses run, the harbor 
where the world’s freight comes to shore, — that 
the universe flowers in personal being representing 
in this the unity and liberty from which it origi- 
nates, so that the progress of existence is from 
absolute freedom, or God, to representative free- 
dom in man; while world, the realm of necessity, 
intervenes, as the blank page on which the poet 
of the universe may inscribe that secret of his 
being. 

If we bring this thought to bear on theological 
matters, it tells us that God is glorified not out of 
man, but in him; not by his subjection and passiv- 
ity, but by his activity and freedom. It brings 
the force of destiny to the support of character, 
thought, and free will. It bids man recognize in 
his being, and as constituting him man, those 
grand facts, religion, faith, inspiration, which he 
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had hitherto in opinion detached from his spirit, 
and regarded as merely instituted on the earth. 
It exhibits God as radical in the soul rather than 
extraneous ; it inculcates a pure interior depend- 
ence, by teaching man that the purposes of his 
being are to be realized in his being. If pushed 
to its logical consequences, it sets aside all those 
vicarious schemes, according to which man must 
decentralize himself, and merge his moral being in 
another and exterior. All the grand old truths, 
which the religions and moralities of the world 
have symbolized, remain, but are now affirmed as 
vitally subsisting in man’s being. Yet the rever- 
sal of the former point of view is so entire that 
many even of those who dare to open their eyes, 
and with all cordial desire to see, do not easily 
find from the new standpoint all which was thought 
to be discoverable from the old; while others, who 
refuse to assume this point of view, even provision- 
ally, must see in this movement only an irruption 
of Goths and Vandals into the cultivated fields of 
faith. 

If we put this thought into social connections, 
it is no less revolutionary. Acknowledging that 
man is designed for social relations, and that he is 
faithless and sterile while repugning the obliga- 
tions they impose, it affirms that he is not made 
for these, but these for him, — not made to be sub- 
ordinated to them, but only to be ordinated in 
them, and enriched by them. Hence our modern 
notion of the function of the state, — that it exists 
not to take from him the liberty of the individual, 
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but in society to preserve and assure it to him. 
In ancient thought social ideas are supreme, the 
state ultimate. To obtain a social mass, which 
could act as a whole, was enough. Modern politi- 
cal thought goes farther. It places the individual 
in social and civil relation, not to absorb and make 
an end of him there, but that he may come anew, 
and in a better way, to himself. On the basis, and 
by the means of social relation, it would erect the 
personal consciousness as upon a higher level, and 
with fresh advantages. The maxim of Fleury, 
which chimed in so wel] with the tune of modern 
feeling, ‘“‘ The world is governed too much,” means 
not that it is governed too well, but that govern- 
ment is made the end rather than the means, so 
that society becomes the grave of the individual, 
whereas it should be a womb to bring forth a more 
spiritual and self-centred manhood. No doubt the 
sentiment of this higher function, this demand that 
society has a conscience not merely toward itself, 
but above and beyond this toward the individual, 
has often taken the shape of a war upon social 
ideas, misleading many; but this is simply inciden- 
tal to that subtile and profound revolution, which 
is going on in modern civilization, and which is 
intrinsically a reaching forth toward unrealized 
possibilities. 

One cannot bring modern sentiment into close 
comparison with that of antiquity, without remark- 
ing, in this respect, a profound difference. The 
Roman was how utterly a Roman! Even in his 
personal consciousness, even in his personal pride, 
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the sentiment of nationality played a chief part. 
The honor and significance of his being, in his own 
eyes, was derived from his relation to the state. 
When Cicero, writing his celebrated oration against 
Verres, representing a victim of that tyrant as cry- 
ing out unavailingly upon the cross, “I am a 
Roman citizen! I am a Roman citizen!” he 
showed an understanding of his audience. He 
knew that to such appeal every Roman heart, even 
in those degenerate days, would respond. To have 
put into the sufferer’s mouth the cry, “I am a 
man!” would have exposed both the orator and 
his client to scornful laughter. Any Roman had 
been a Verres to that plea. 

I have made no stingy or half-way confession 
that this master idea of our time is in the deepest 
sense revolutionary, justifying the alarm felt by 
those who are devoted to traditional institutions 
and sentiments. With respect to the ancient in- 
stitutions especially, the existing movement is 
one of merciless disintegration ; and often those 
ideas and sentiments suffer, which of old bound 
men sacredly to each other and to the eternal 
unity that underlies and overarches all. I see 
this as plainly as another: an old epoch, illus- 
trious with noble spiritualities, if also clouded 
with superstitions and disfigured by partialities, 
goes down in darkness; and a new world of 
thought and feeling emerges slowly, still raw and 
frigid, into day, often, even in its clearness, but a 
cold and whited sciolism, while in many a place 
dark vapors and fogs of utter egoism, settle down 
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upon the new land, chilling bone to the marrow, 
and hiding man’s heart from his fellow. I see 
this, and am not a stone that I should not feel it. 
Perhaps those who fear this movement most are 
not more alive to its existing limitations. But 
there is no turning back. To-day will not become 
yesterday. Surswm corda: we must on. 

It is true, and in fairness should be said, that 
there are a few with whom the new time is already 
constituted in a noble spiritual completeness. In 
these the idea of the century has, without borrow- 
ing, without compromising, and all the more 
because it will neither borrow nor compromise, 
risen to the sacred height of duty, and taken on 
the grace of self-sacrifice. I could name such in 
our land and in other lands. All hail to them! 
May their thought be sure, may their hearts be 
cloudless! Let the strong heavenly faith arise 
still in their hearts, and make them calm, not 
hurried into impatience by the heat of youth, not 
frozen into indifference by the chill of age ; neither 
let the desire to realize their faith, outwardly 
force them into partiality, nor the coward holding 
back of their age make their zeal acrid. ‘The 
harvest is great, and the reapers are few. Pray 
God these few may wisely and patiently put in 
the sickle ! 

There is need that these stand fast and do their 
work well, for with men at large the idea of our 
epoch is as yet a profane force, dominant indeed, 
but morally crude and intellectually incomplete. 
In this raw state it appears as a heartless indi- 
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vidualism, which dissolves, as with some rotting, 
mildew, all the sacred bands that bind men in 
unity, self-interest, and in a low and mean sense, 
becomes the word to conjure with on earth, and 
the open sesame to heaven. This too, — I confess 
it—is among the features of our times, though 
now, I hope beginning to disappear. Hence Car- 
lyle’s passionate recoil from his own age; hence 
the impetuous man rushes to find a resource 
in government,—a government endowed with 
divine right to beat and maul these dissevered 
hearts into unity, as the blacksmith welds iron 
with blows. His panacea I do not trust; the evil 
is not to be cured with outside appliances ; it is 
incident to a great spiritual revolution, and will 
disappear when that revolution is complete. 

But his recoil is not merely wilful or eccentric, 
nevertheless. Five hundred years ago, despite 
the difference of rank, men undoubtedly felt 
themselves bound to one another by a force of 
social duty which is now so nearly inconceivable, 
that the affirmation of it respecting former times 
is often heard only with sorrowful laughter. The 
truth that no man liveth unto himself was em- 
bodied in that old Catholic Europe, as it is not 
embodied in the Europe of to-day. Look back to 
that time when it was the ambition and the glory 
of a knight to do his devoir, to do his duty, and 
compare it with the spirit of those lazy lordlings 
in England, who, having no public duty but to 
vote in parliament, cannot be got even to do 
that, — for I see that the House of Lords is com- 
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monly wellnigh deserted, the members being too 
busy with pleasures of London to remember the 
nation. And the relation of these men to their. 
private estates has, in general, undergone a like 
degeneration. The change in this particular 
began in England during the reign of Henry VIIL., 
when some great landowners dishoused their 
tenantry, in order to turn an extra penny by con- 
verting the lands into sheep pastures. Such an 
act, however, shocked the feeling of that time, 
and was amended as a public wrong; for the fun- 
damental idea of the feudal tenure was that the 
lord holds his lands, not in absolute possession, 
but, as it were, in trust for all those to whom they 
owed support. Owed, I say; for support was 
conceived to be due from the land to its inhabi- 
tants; and whoever assumed possession, assumed 
it with a tacit acknowledgment of these obliga- 
tions. Absolute ownership in land, I repeat, was 
not-admitted ; and hence in old English termin- 
ology, land was not called property but estate, — 
“‘ personal property ” and “real estate” we still 
say, though the sentiment which dictated this 
distinction is now gone. Estate, state, condition, 
—a man’s social condition was determined by his 
relation to the land of the kingdom; but it was 
matter only of fixed social condition, not of out- 
right ownership, without obligation, in the lord, 
and of sheer dispossession, without claim to a 
livelihood, in the tenantry. The estate belonged 
to the tenant also, though in a subordinate relation. 
There were vast social inequalities in that time, 
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though no greater than in our own time, perhaps 
in our own country; the main difference being 
that the inequalities were then fixed, but now 
fluctuating, and that political privilege then 
followed social rank, while in America at least 
we are now seeking to make a total separation 
between the two. On the other hand, the advan- 
tage in respect to that social warmth which should 
soften and humanize these inequalities is quite in 
favor of the old time. A “lady” in Washington 
takes her child to church to be baptized, and 
finding there a negro babe awaiting the same con- 
secration, takes hers indignantly away ; no brat of 
a “nigger” shall be baptized on the same day 
with her child! I make bold to say that no such 
flaunting of social distinction in the face of heaven 
would have been possible in the middle ages. 

In superficial show and in convenience, the 
London of our century greatly surpasses the 
London of the fifteenth; in enduring faithful- 
ness of work the contrast runs the other way 
quite as forcibly. 

How heartless may be the relation then of the 
landlord to the tenant is shown by an incident 
which came to my knowledge: while in London 
some years ago. It is one part of English law, 
honestly designed no doubt to secure the house- 
owner against needless injury of his property, that 
he who takes the lease of a house shall engage to 
leave it as good as he found it. A master me- 
chanic who by industry and frugality had laid up 
a little fortune of a thousand pounds, hired a 
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house of a bishop, —and, of course, on these terms. 
The house, having been built to let, was a mere 
hypocrisy in brick and mortar; and the tenant 
had scarcely moved into it when one day it liter- 
ally fell down over his head. Happily escaping 
with his life, he immediately wrote to the bishop, 
— “Your house has fallen down, but fortunately 
none of us were killed; and, since I am paying 
somewhat dearly for out-door accommodation, will 
you please see that the rebuilding is as expeditious 
as may be?” 

The letter was not noticed. He accordingly 
wrote again, and more urgently. Whereupon my 
lord the bishop condescended to answer curtly, — 
‘Tf the house is fallen, I have nothing, and you 
have all, to do with it. Be careful that you erect 
one equally good; I shall direct my agent to look 
sharply after you.” 

The victim consulted a solicitor, —a brother of 
the gentleman by whom I was informed, — and 
learned that, sure enough, he must rebuild the 
house. It cost him the last penny he possessed 
to fulfil these strange obligations; and not by a 
penny did the bishop spare him. 

Such heartless ignoring of all social obligation 
is, in a degree, peculiar to our time, — incident, as 
I have said, to the great revolution in ideas which 
is going on. But one fact in this case is worth 
noticing. This heartlessness is here illustrated by 
a bishop; that is, by a partisan and symbol of the 
old institutions. And, though I would not press 
a solitary instance too far, this gives me occasion 
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to say that the change on its worser side has gone 
farthest with precisely those who least share it 
in form and as matter of opinion. Had this bishop 
been no bishop, but a fervent. confessor of the 
modern spirit, say John Stuart Mill, the chances 
had been much diminished that he would. press 
his advantage so unscrupulously. I challenge 
comparison, in this respect, between the opposing 
sides. Without denying a humane spirit to many 
who adhere to traditional institutions, I affirm 
that social obligation is most regarded in our days 
by those who chiefly cherish the rights and allege 
the significance of individual being. This shows 
us how little we have to gain from a return to 
antiquated forms. It shows us also that the new 
idea can produce all the social virtues. It shows, 
in fine, that our way lies not behind, but before. 
The new epoch has come, and if it be yet imma- 
ture, let suns shine to ripen it. It has come, leav- 
ing us the débris of the old without the spirit that 
once animated it, and bringing the new without, 
save in exceptional cases, the grace that will one 
day make it beautiful. It is here irrevocably, — 
here for good or evil, for good and evil both; but 
the evil is incidental, and the good is ultimate. 


Man, then, is the fruit of a gestation in uni- 
versal nature; and of what a gestation! With 
each spirit of man the universe maintains a purely 
private relation, speaking not to masses as such, 
nor to states and churches as such, but only to 
persons; and each it addresses by all that it is, 
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asserting even so far the sufficiency of the indi- 
vidual soul. All time, and all that time has 
wrought,— all space, and all that space contains, — 
is implied in every human spirit. Or if we look to 
that absolute and ineffable essence which is “the 
eternity of thought,” and of which the outward 
world is but the pictorial suggestion, we find again 
that this is only known to us because each soul 
implies and affirms it. Whatsoever man truly 
knows or lawfully believes, he knows and believes 
because it is affirmed by his being; and only as 
this is trusted can he trust anything. And why 
should it not be trusted? Nothing under the 
Godhead is so great as an individual soul, not 
churches or states, not societies, not worlds, 
This is the utmost expansion of which existence 
is capable, — the best that has come, or does come, 
of God’s labor in creation. Behold the Workman 
and his Work! 

It behooves, therefore, that we write our theolo- 
gies anew, compelling them to recognize this inti- 
macy of man’s being with the whole constitution 
of Nature without, and the whole mind of Spirit 
within, — putting away, meanwhile, every scheme, 
which seeks primarily to throw the individual off 
his moral centre, and concentrates all its demands 
in the one demand for moral self-extinction. It 
behooves us to rearrange our statement of relations 
between the personal man and society, requiring 
social duty indeed of the one, but demanding also 
of society not merely a conscience toward itself, 
but a still higher conscience toward the individual. 
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It behooves us to give morality a new keynote, in- 
culcating the sovereign duty of each to harmonize 
his being in the order and economy of an interior 
law. Finally, education should cease to be so 
much a Procrustes; it should study the individual _ 
nature first, and serve it afterwards. The age has 
work enough before it; let none be idle. 


AUTHORITY. 


THOUGH it is long since Goethe divined the 
truth that the various parts of the most complicated 
anatomy are but variations upon one primitive 
ideal form; and though Lyell has with eminent 
success applied a similar conception in geology, 
making it highly probable, to say the least, that 
all the changes of our planet have been brought 
about by much the same forces which are at pres- 
ent in operation ; — we yet await the Goethe or the 
Lyell who shall do the like in history, displaying 
the identity of productive principles in all the 
ages of civilization. Already, however, somewhat 
has been done in this direction. The methods of 
science have been to a degree tested, and so far as 
tested, approved in the study of human institu- 
tions; and historical criticism, at once animated 
and disciplined by the scientific spirit, is steadily 
becoming graver, more appreciative and more dis- 
posed to follow as its clue the identity of type 
and conformity of ideal force in the social struct- 
ure, from the remotest antiquity of civilization to 
our own time. Many, even now, are unwilling to 
regard any one as an able scholar in these depart- 
ments, who does not discover the present in the 
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deeper truth of history modern, and no truth a 
parvenu. Emboldened by these promising tenden- 
cies, I shall venture to look without disdain upon 
a persuasion concerning the origin of Authority, 
which, though everywhere prevalent in the primi- 
tive world, might seem at first glance to be hope- 
lessly antiquated now. Perhaps it will appear 
that the extremes of time meet, the oldest and the 
newest proving to be, in the heart, the same. 

By the first civilizers, law and rule were thought 
to come only from above. They were, it would 
seem, predisposed to regard somewhat as sovereign 
over their own wills, and to think no voice of 
authority commanding enough unless it was 
spoken rather through man, than by him. 

Primitive sentiment knew nothing of law-makers, 
but only of law-givers, who transmitted a code 
without pretending to personal sovereignty. The 
laws of Moses, Menu, Zoroaster, Numa, appear 
only as confided to them, to be reported. 

The legislator did not say, “Obey me,” but, 
“ Obey that to which I also am obedient.” It is 
obvious that the Hebrew lawgiver in saying, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
sought not to impose his individual will upon 
others, while he as little professed to be the mere 
reporter of their wills. He called them only toa 
community of obedience with himself; he was 
heeded because he spoke neither for their wills 
nor his own, but for somewhat superior to both. 
This trait was scarcely less than universal in 
primitive history. Perhaps it did not appear in 
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those races which were to remain savage; it sel- 
dom failed, not only to appear, but to be conspic- 
uous among those that earliest manifested a genius 
for the development of a productive social order, 

We all know the pleasant way in which this 
was accounted for, a century since. “ Impos- 
ture!” cried the wise critics, “ what is easier than 
to cheat fools?” Some fools, we have since 
learned to suspect, have been cheated by over 
conceit of wisdom! What seems clear enough at 
this date is, that if the people of primitive times 
were deluded, they had themselves chiefly to 
thank for it: that reverence made priesthoods 
before priesthoods could make dupes; that a 
spontaneous and exacting sentiment in the first 
communities required the law-giver to appear as 
the mouthpiece of a principle intrinsically com- 
manding; and that he was accredited not in spite, 
but because of his attitude and professed function, 
If he claimed for his code the sanction of an 
authority higher than his own, common antici- 
pation met him half way, and furnished him with 
credentials out of its own predisposition to believe. 
As those who momently await the arrival of a 
friend long absent in foreign lands, will cry, 
“ There he is,” when a step is heard at the door, 
and hastening to meet him, will, it may be, recog- 
nize him with the eyes of their expectations, 
though in the lapse of years his lineaments have 
changed or been forgotten, so the men of the early 
world heard but the echo of their own expectancy 
in the accents of the sacred legislator, and knew 
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his claim valid because their own hearts had al- 
ready made it familiar. Homer’s themistes, fur- 
nish an admirable illustration of primitive senti- 
ment; which is quite removed, it would seem, 
from any possible suspicion of deriving from 
priestly or political craft. A judge gives his de- 
cision, and the very word by which it is described 
attributes it to Themis, a sovereign, unseen im- 
personation of justice. Did this example stand 
alone, its interpretation might be doubtful. Fall- 
ing in, as it does, with so much else, one can 
hardly fail to see in it some indication of a senti- 
ment spontaneous and universal in the extreme 
antiquity of civilization. The visible judge, to 
give that sentiment content, must appear as only 
the vehicle, not the source, of the decision which 
proceeds from him; since Ais authority was not 
recognized, but simply his vocation to speak for 
another and higher. Mr. Maine, indeed, with less 
than his usual perspicacity accounts for that at- 
tribution of authority in the way that has of late 
become customary with a class of scholars, but 
which in this instance is singularly inept. It 
arose, he says, from the tendency of primitive men 
to suppose a personal agent as the cause of all 
action and effect. But there was the personal 
agent, namely, the judge, before the eyes of the 
people. As looking only for a cause, what occa- 
sion had they to seek farther? Is a stronger as- 
surance of personality given by the imagination 
than by the senses? Obviously, it is the instinct 
of primitive obedience, which here reveals itself. 
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It bowed not to its own will, not to the will of 
another, but only to somewhat before which, it 
was thought, all men, lowest and highest, should 
bow together. 

It must be admitted that all this, if it be re- 
garded but hastily, has an aspect foreign enough 
from modern modes of thought and feeling. Yet 
our century, in extreme contrast to the eighteenth, 
is prepared also to admit that first impressions in 
such matters are very likely to be misleading. 
The last age had the courage to reject the past; 
the present has the higher courage to take it 
by the hand, and study its secret sympathetically. 
The scientific spirit — happily freed alike from the 
prepossessions and the antipathies of dogmatism, 
guided by its master-conception of unity, and 
schooled in that transmigration of principles into 
other forms, which at once preserves and disguises 
their identity —finds in the spontaneous, child- 
like outcome of the world’s young heart only its 
own heart’s nearest of kin, made strange and 
grotesque by an antiquated garb. A hundred 
years ago the true modern was merely modern; 
to-day he is one who neither takes on the thought 
of the past, as a son might assume his dead father’s 
garments, nor one, on the other hand, who, with- 
out intellectual ancestry, would be, as it were, but 
the son of himself! To-day, therefore, no man 
who is not “behind his time” will be disturbed it 
we venture a doubt, or somewhat more than a 
doubt, whether that ancient instinctive notion con- 
cerning the sources of authority be so alien as it 
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seems, or at bottom alien at all, to the modern 
mind. I avow a persuasion that it may be sub- 
stantially verified, with no anachronism of senti- 
ment, no attempt to dig the dead past from its 
grave, no faintest affront, but rather, a bolder heed 
to the intelligence of our own times. And it is 
further my belief that a much-needed clarification 
of opinion might be hoped for as the effect of that 
enterprise. 

All just authority, it may be shown, has two 
factors, neither of which is to be found in the 
will of a king, nor in the will of the people, 
nor in any personal will whatsoever, whether sim- 
ple or composite. 1. The first of these resides in 
facts of condition, and necessary laws of conse- 
quence, such as render a certain conduct matter 
of moral necessity. To know what the facts are, 
and defer to them, to deduce from them an intelli- 
gent and accurate judgment concerning the line 
of conduct they require, and defer to that; and to 
intrude no will whatsoever, save a will (which 
could not be charged with intrusion) to let the 
requisition made by the facts have its due weight, 
—this were the health of politics. To illustrate, 
and in the simplest manner, the simpler the better; 
A river is fished at such untimely seasons, and by 
methods so grasping and inconsiderate, that the 
fishery is likely to be destroyed. Thus the re- 
sources of the succeeding generation would be 
diminished. That injury can be averted only by 
limiting the taking to certain seasons and modes, 
or perhaps by suspending it for a time altogether. 
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Now, it is obvious that in such a case the demand, 
with respect to conduct, inheres in the facts them- 
Selves which constitute the case. A just law 
would be one that should re-affirm their proper 
cogency without the intrusion of any other element 
whatsoever. It may happen that some man living 
by the river has a will to get for himself all he 
can obtain, leaving the future to suffer as it may. 
Does his will possess a trace of political value? 
Could any possible multiplication give it a trace 
of political value? It is politically but a negative 
quantity, nor could be so general, but it would 
still be a negative quantity. Why conjure up 
here, to confuse the mind, an imagined sovereignty 
of will, an imagined right of personal domina- 
tion, whether particular or general? The facts 
should have their just weight, their cogency is the 
thing that ought to be commanding; and when 
that is said, all is said, so far as first principles are 
concerned. To the requisition made by the facts 
all men are bound to defer, and, in the first in- 
stance, to nothing else. Government is instituted 
to reflect that requisition, in every case with the 
utmost purity attainable; and it has a claim to the 
obedience of the citizen, not at all as it embodies the 
will of these or those,‘but as it is fitted to transmit, 
uncolored and unreflected, the claim of the facts. 
I see not but-the principle disclosed by this 
modest illustration is the principle of all authority 
whatsoever. An enforced mandate should in all 
cases be but the mandatory form of a truth, having 
a far deeper ground than mere volition. Is theft 
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forbidden? Theft is pernicious: the prohibition 
is but the edge of that truth. Is active civil duty 
demanded? Every man owes his opportunity and 

development to the social matrix that surrounds 
him, while it is only through the organized co- 
operation, the productive unity and discipline of 
numbers that any man is more than the unfulfilled 
and abortive promise of a man: the duty of each 
is the corollary. The obligation to military ser- 
vice, to the payment of taxes, to any contribution 
whatever of service or means, —how could it be 


better than barbarous compulsion, were it not the . 


“necessary logical inference from broad facts, of 
man’s condition and vocation ? 

But if this be so, public duty can as little as the 
force of a syllogism be willed into, or out of, 
existence. The duties are to be inferred from the 
facts. The will of Cesar, the will of the people, 
any will whatsoever, has as little to do with the 
matter, so far as the principle of it is concerned, 
as with the fact that two and two are four. Why 
was it the duty of the American people to preserve 
the Union, menaced by treason? Only because 
they so inclined? Had they been dastards or 
dunces, and therefore without a will to that effect, 
would it have been no duty? Why is each adult 
age under obligations to educate the youth of the 
next succeeding, that this in its turn may be equal 
to the work and the worth of civilized life? Be- 
cause the inclination exists? or because the fixed 
facts of the case demand that inclination, and 
make the want of it reprehensible? Was there 
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ever a duty known among men that did not arise 
from facts of condition and necessary laws of con- 
sequence? Was ever a government good, save as 
it was organized to find the facts by the use of 
good eyes, and to find the resulting duties by a 
competent act of judgment? It is objective truth 
that makes public obligation; never was it made, 
nor ever can it be made, by a merely subjective 
act, however extended and formulated. 

The principle in the case being clear, we of ne- 
cessity conclude from it, first of all, to an instant, 
unqualified rejection of all subjective sovereignty, 
all authority merely personal, whether of one or 
of many. The notion of such authority has 
amused and misled political thought quite too 
long. Of late a hot war of opinion has been 
waged over the question whether it should be par- 
celled out, so that each individual may have his 
equal “share.” But one may properly look with 
indifference on that debate. The pretended right 
of personal domination is but a vicious imagination 
at best; and split up or compacted, it is in princi- 
ple the same. There is a difference between 
“ personal government ” embodied in a Louis Na- 
poleon, and a compound personal government 
embodied in all an imported Ireland; but it is 
modal, not radical; and were one compelled to 
choose between them, he might with reason prefer 
that which is the easier got rid of, — not the 
latter according to present appearances! The 
principle in either case is spurious, and he that 
will may balance the concomitants at his leisure. 
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The principle is spurious. Rousseau had good 
reason in maintaining that no man owes any alle- 
giance, more or less, to the wills of others, — any 
others, all others. If he had not left that neg- 
ative to cover the whole ground of natural 
obligation, his influence in history had been 
happier. But taking the negative for his ground, 
he proceeded to concoct, as an expedient, a scheme 
of generalized personal dominion, —a subjective 
sovereignty shared by the rule of honor among 
thieves, —acknowledged as purely artificial and 
unnatural. Ata later day his undisguised wooden 
crutches were taken for natural legs. He inocu- 
lated the mind of his century with his own 
disease, which has grown worse by running in the 
blood; and is unlikely to be physicked out easily 
or soon. But, though it has a special tendency 
toward the eyes, and plays all sorts of tricks with 
vision, yet he must have it badly who, at the 
present date, cannot see that, without any act of 
_will, and despite any act of will, obligations exist 
appropriate to every human situation, and cover 
the whole ground of relation therein. Therefore 
the people’s will is not sovereign, for the people’s 
duty is rightfully above it, while this duty is 
referable to the sense of facts which make up the 
situation,— taking always into account those 
facts of man’s nature and calling which render it 
a human situation. Will, as such, has no au- 
thority. It is a right will only as it is submissive 
and loyal to somewhat above it. And therefore 
a subjective sovereignty, rooted only in volition, 
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is an imposture, take what numerical shape it 
may. 

Government being but a lens to focus the facts, 
and bring them to bear upon conduct, it follows 
that political power, at the polls or elsewhere, has 
a strictly mediate office. It is said at the polls, if 
it has any business to be there, for the sole purpose 
of representing the facts and the demands of the 
situation, such as it is. There are questions to be 
answered. The first is always this, What are the 
conditions? We must get that inquiry answered 
by thoughtful, penetrating, disinterested observa- 
tion. The question follows, What conduct do 
they require? Thirdly, and lastly, Will comes in 
as submissive and subsidiary to the judgment 
formed, and the conditions on which it is based. 
Hence, an inference as to the grounds of political 
powers. -It is not mere individual being, it is not 
private inclination, it is mind, judgment, knowl- 
edge, forethought, of a quality to command the will, 
that are of a political nature, and alone capable 
of a truly political act. Ignorance, that does not 
know what the facts are; levity, that does not care 
what they are; shallowness, that cannot consider 
them ; gross appetite, barbarous precipitation, pur- 
blind interest, that resists their force, in part 
fatuously and in part of set purpose, — what perti- 
nence have these to the objects of a polity? 
They may assent to impose a naked personal 
domination. Better, they cannot do; worse, 
nothing could do. In measure as these intrude 
into the place of political function, the lens is 
opaque, and intercepts what it should transmit. 
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The effect of this is not merely negative. 
Human nature is so constituted as to be always 
its own oppressor in the degree that it is not by 
an adequate discipline its own deliverer. Human 
societies are like a swimmer, who at once sinks, 
or like a bird in the air, that immediately falls, if 
not rescued every moment by a right activity. 
For the nature of man has a brute substratum, in 
virtue of which it gravitates always toward in- 
human conditions; only by incessant self-recovery 
—in aid of which government is organized —does 
it soar rather than sink. Each one of us has his 
sense of private interest; a dog fiercely guarding 
his bone has an equal sense of the same; the very 
spider in the corner has its private interests, and 
watches over them like a broker. Each one of us 
has a will of his own: he that has had to do with 
a “balky” horse, will not think it peculiar to 
man to have a will of hisown. We have a social 
instinct, and are gregarious: sheep flock together, 
and wolves hunt in packs. Out of the wants, ap- 
petites, passions, instincts, which man shares with 
other animals, spring many of our felt interests, 
even in the best-ordered life; nevertheless these 
forces, taken by themselves, have no more of po- 
litical quality and value in us than in the brutes 
beneath us. It is the power to hold them aloof 
and under command, — it is the power to consider 
them in connection at once with the broad facts 
of human condition, and the fixed ends of human 
life — which affirms in man a political quality, 
making all the difference between savagery and 
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civilization, or rather between the sterile relations 
of beasts, and the productive relation of rational 
beings. Where a considerate mind exists, con- 
versant equally with conditions and ends, there is 
a political eye; where that mind is in actual com- 
mand, there is a political agent. All in man that 
is merely subjective, was made to be subjected ; 
its health is only in its obedience; while the 
power to recognize objective truth as sovereign 
constitutes the mind, and loyalty to it the charac- 
ter of civilized society. Merely subjective forces 
are serviceable and good, so long as they are duly 
kept under law; and are the veriest Ishmaels, 
say rather the veriest Satans, the moment they 
become uppermost. And therefore it is that the 
notion of a sovereignty, rooted and lodged only in 
subjective volition, is simply a topsy-turvy imagi- 
nation — political thought with the head down- 
wards, and the heels in the air. This suggests, 
once more, that the sense of private interests, so 
much relied upon to take the place in politics of 
knowledge and judgment, is pre-eminently a vicious 
substitute for them. The prisoner at the bar is 
above all interested in the event of the trial; is 
he thereby qualified to pronounce in the case? 
Or would private interest in judge or juror make 
either the more fit for his function? It would 
disqualify, we say at once. Do we cry, then, the 
will of the people is sovereign, and has a right to 
acquit or condemn at pleasure? We have not yet 
come to that, —though it might seem the next 
step from an elective judiciary! What, then, 
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ought to be decisive in the case? The facts of it, 
judicially considered. Here the norm of politics 
is given by an analogy extremely close. It is not 
a struggle of interests that is to be descried, with 
a result at hazard, as one or another shall come 
out uppermost ; and just as little is it the sovereign 
intervention of some will, composite or otherwise, 
pretending a privilege to effectuate its inclination, 
whatever this may happen for the moment to be. 
The special facts of the case, considered in sub- 
missive relation to those higher perennial facts, 
the laws of welfare, ought to be commanding, and 
government is instituted only to make them so. 
An eye to see them, first; a judgment, secondly, 
to deduce rules of conduct from them; and, 
thirdly, a will to intrude no will, and permit the 
intrusion of none, in opposition to them, — from 
these it is, and these only, that political powers 
derive their warrant. Such I take to be the true 
doctrine of a republic. 

Somewhat, however, has been taken for granted 
in the foregoing ll institution of authority 
assures an obligatory end,—a purpose to be 
effected, which is of such a nature that no rational 
creature has a rightful liberty to oppose it, or, 
within the limits of civilization, to refuse his concur- 
rence init. In the preamble to our national con- 
stitution, for example, certain objects are specified, 
for which the government is formed, — union, 
domestic tranquillity, justice, liberty, welfare. It 
is assumed, and with reason, that these objects are 
such as every rational being must approve, and 
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such as no man has a privilege to reject. The 
assumption, though incontestably just, is made, in 
disregard of the fact, which stares it in the face, 
that numbers in all societies have will enough to 
reject them, and actually do so to the best of their 
ability, — practically voting against them every 
day the year through. The objects are no whit 
discredited. The inclinations that oppose them 
are somewhat in effect; but what are they? 
Negative quantities which it were more “ liberal ” 
than sensible or dutiful to regard and treat as 
positive quantities. The merchant who takes his 
debts for assets, will make a fine show on the 
ledger, very likely, but it is ina doubtful way 
nevertheless ! 

All the fixed ahiceed of civil society may be 
comprehended under the single term welfare, or 
well-being. As rational creatures, with the desti- 
nation of duty that belongs to such, we are bound 
to seek a true welfare, to accept the conditions of 
it, to adjust conduct to the laws of it; and prop- 
erly we are under no other obligation. Good is 
_ our goal, and all right is the straight line that 
leads toward it. The domestic felicity of refined 
households, what sort of felicity, what but ashes 
of wormwood, would it be to a Huron or a Black- 
foot? Swedenborg says that the devils are de- 
lighted with the climate of their country, and 
could by no persuasion be induced to emigrate. 
However this be, it is quite certain that in our 
world numbers remain, for no cause but their own 
insuperable preference, in conditions which were a 
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mere hell toa high sensibility. In truth, a human 
welfare is relished, is appreciated, can be appre- 
ciated and relished by those only in whom are the 
tastes, the disciplines, the capabilities, the habits 
of thought, feeling, action, whose sum and effect 
are civilization and practical culture. To gross, 
chaotic natures it is intensely displeasing, they 
hate it, wage war upon it, and hold him for their 
worst enemy, who most is intent on making them 
amenable to its conditions. Civilizing minds have 
in every age to encounter this obdurate reluctance 
and resistance, happy if by a life of labor they can 
a little win ground against it. All men are suffi- 
ciently fond, if not of a true happiness, of that 
which they esteem such; most men display any- 
thing but a lack of inclination to their felt interests, 
if not to their real ones, though to be sure, large 
numbers are incapable of laboring assiduously, or 
of imposing upon themselves any constant re- 
straint, in order to subserve even that for which 
they cherish an affection so faithful; but there 
are not a few, no sane man will deny it, to whom 
genuine well-being, social or individual, is utterly 
distasteful, while the necessary conditions to it are 
as grateful to them as the broom to a spider. 
Welfare for man consists, then,—and the fact 
cannot be made too salient, —in conditions and 
qualities that distinguish his life from that of a 
pig, well-housed, and well-fed; or distinguish a 
more honorable fashion of social existence from 
one comparatively ignoble, not as felt by those 
habituated to it as more happy, but as that which 
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ought to be regarded as the happier life, since it 
is the more human. As civilized, we desire and 
seek in society productive relations, — relations 
productive, it should be observed, not of content 
with a sordid or barren happiness, but expressly 
of discontent, — productive, in sum, of all the con- 
ditions and character of social being which 
rational natures enjoy, and reflect upon with ap- 
proval. To this end, Government is instituted. 
It exists to sustain civilization; I know not 
another definition of its functions which is at once 
comprehensive and distinctive enough. It should 
be the osseous skeleton in that great body and 
synthesis of productive relations, which constitute 
the welfare, as contributing to the essential worth 
of social life. Therefore, one inseparable and in- 
dispensable part of its function is to repel, to 
banish, to make impossible that which savagery 
and barbarism regard as felicity. It discriminates 
between higher and lower conditions, higher and 
lower modes of life, higher and lower characters 
of society, to prefer always the former, and as 
much as may be to secure them. 

The point of the discrimination should be well 
noted; in nothing else is it pushed with more 
rigor than in respect to different qualities, and 
conceptions of felicity. A New England farmer 
is happier in his own house than he would be in 
the wigwam of a Sioux, — happier following the 
plough than he were in gaining an uncertain, 
savage subsistence by pursuing a prey in pathless 
wildernesses; but it is equally certain that the 
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Sioux would prefer the wigwam, while he were 
simply miserable at the plough. Does civilization 
inquire only which of the two is the more attached 
to his situation, the more content where he is, and 
thereupon select that situation as the one to be 
preferred? Quite the contrary; the happier the 
savage is with his tomahawk and his squalor, the 
more he excites disgust or awakens compassion. 
In truth, civilization is such because it prescribes 
certain kinds of happiness, renders impossible cer- 
tain modes of content, and seeks, —or if put to 
the extreme test, — tolerates, — only those condi- 
tions, however enjoyed by some, which find favor 
in the eye of reason. Its progress leaves much 
behind to which multitudes had clung with affec- 
- tion, and to which the degraded would cling still. 
Every upward step transforms a former mode of 
happiness into a felt misery ; yet civilization con- 
tinues to climb. Every upward step enhances the 
cost of content; the wigwam must give place to 
the hut, the hut to the cottage, each more expen- 
sive than the preceding; discontents, bred by 
ameliorations, expel men continually from the 
more accessible satisfactions, and drive them 
towards others more arduous; the entire advance 
of society is one long record of lost enjoyments, 
lost ability to enjoy what had pleased before, while 
on the other hand, new felicities open to view, for 
which a higher price must be paid, and which are 
preferred simply as superior in quality; neverthe- 
less civilization must obey its own admirable im- 
pulse, and choose forever, though it be at some 
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expense of pain, that which secures to man a 
higher dignity, and productivity of relation with 
each other, and a higher wealth of being in them- 
selves. To this choice, provided for as it were, 
beyond choice by the moral constitution of hu- 
manity, all government is properly subsidiary, and 
he who would not misconceive its function, while 
mistaking its principles, should be careful to 
regard it always from a corresponding point of 
view. 

Just civil authority has, then, two factors, facts 
of condition, and facts of obligation. From the 
synthesis of these two, come the laws of social 
welfare, which it is the sole function of Govern- 
ment to interpret and apply. That theory, there- 
fore, of Government which assigns it a merely 
subjective ground, to be found in an individual 
will or in the sum total of individual volitions, is 
hopelessly false in principle, and hence aberrant 
in all the practical institution which is inferred 
from that vicious original. Constituted authority, 
whether exercised on a throne or at the polls, is 
spurious if it be not strictly vehicular. <A will 
to sustain civilization by reaffirming the laws of 
social welfare, and an understanding adequate to 
that purpose, are pertinent to it, they and none 
other. And as arranged to include all the will 
and all the understanding that are fitted to stand 
transparently for facts of condition, facts of obli- 
gation, and the laws of social well-being, — while 
excluding rigorously the ignorance that cannot, 
and the barbarism that will not, contribute 
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towards that piece of supreme service —a govern- 
ment is Republican. On the other hand, a goy- 
ernment is anti-Republican in the degree that it 
rests on the pretended privilege of subjective will, 
however compounded to make obligation and im- 
pose rules of conduct. 


A man of mature years once found at a London 
bookstall, an extremely old collection of ballads 
in manuscript. Written in the style, and with the 
orthography of some centuries since, it seemed at 
first glance quite undecipherable. The gentle- 
man, however, on looking attentively at the open- 
ing piece, found the strange characters growing 
little by little familiar, and at length recognized 
the words of a ballad which he had learned on his 
mother’s knee. The rhyme had long since passed 
from his recollection; but partly reading with the 
eye of memory, and partly aiding memory with 
the half legible manuscript, he, through each, made 
the other clear, and in the end could scarcely say 
whether he had been enabled to remember by 
reading, or to read by remembering. On the knee 
of our mother, Nature, we had learned that all 
just authority rests upon an objective ground; 
that the laws of social welfare, which are the 
necessary ratio between given conditions and 
obligatory ends, have an intrinsic, indefeasible 
claim, they and they alone; and that only as bor- 
rowing their behest, reflected in an adequate 
quality of mind, has human authority an authentic 
voice. Overlaid with much rubbish of opinion. 
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the reminiscence was well-nigh lost sight of, but 
as we contemplate in its obsolete form the primi- 
tive persuasion of mankind, it is little by little, 
yet at last clearly and triumphantly recovered. 

At once the constancy of type in the social 
genius of humanity is vindicated, and a light cast 
upon the nature of present duty. The ancient 
persuasion, in the ancient form of it, is obsolete 
undoubtedly. The old world said that all just 
law, all right rule, comes from above; therefore 
comes (it added by an inference inevitable in that 
stage of the human mind) from an original wholly 
external to the rational and moral constitution of 
humanity. At the present day that inference has 
become not only incredible, but peculiarly dis- 
tasteful, and has reflected a similar discredit upon 
the perception from which it might appear insepa- 
rable. In the view here taken that inference 
disappears, while the primary perception remains. 

We unite with the primitive world in saying 
that the grounds of government are objective; we 
do not unite with it in the form under which that 
thought once presented itself. All polity, all au- 
thority, proceeds immediately from human senti- 
ment and intelligence; but its roots are in the 
height of the mind as the roots of the nerves are 
in the brain, —in that civilizing mind of the race, 
which is objective, and in contrast to the individ- 
ual subjectivity of the will. But authority should 
be conformed, as its true original, to that which is 
seen and estimated by the mind; namely, to broad, 
durable facts of man’s being, condition, and im- 
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perative vocation, — special and variable facts 
being taken duly into account, but always in a 
subordinate sense. In fine, and to state the doc- 
trine in brief, objective truth ought to govern, 
subjective will to be governed. As divining so far 
the principle of government, the primitive senti- 
ment of mankind is amply sustained by political 
science. These considerations have a practical, 
and at this time, a peculiar, importance. Genuine 
political science was never more needed than now, 
never so much as now, —needed, if only to dis- 
place and replace the extemporized opinion, which 
for a century past has dominated liberal politics. 
There is more reason than sober intelligences, 
blessed with a healthy suspicion of all sensational 
statements, are disposed to admit, for thinking 
that ours is a critical epoch, not merely as all 
times are such, but, in some sense, as no other has 
been. 

That time must be critical, wherein conscious 
knowledge and reflective thought gain a primary 
importance, and give the initiative to action. So 
long as men.act instinctively, Nature, so to speak, 
charges herself with their guidance. Like ants 
and bees they build better than they know. But 
the power to build is lost when general principles, 
reflectively distinguished, push their way to the 
first place. Then and there, Nature, as it were, 
surrenders man to himself, that he may make or 
mar his own fortunes. He is seldom wise enough 
to comprehend well at first, and judiciously occupy 
the position to which he has been brought only 
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by an increase of knowledge, and an advance of 
thought. The case with him is much the same as 
with theoretical farmers, who know, indeed, a 
great deal more than their unschooled neighbors, 
yet are liable to blunders which the dullest of 
these, plodding along in the trodden round of 
routine, would blush to be capable of. 

This epoch, if I read aright, has come to the 
modern world. In many provinces, it is already, 
to a good degree, mature ; in many provinces the 
mind of this age is no longer involved in the 
mazes of subjective opinion, but advances with 
clear light, and assured steps on the broad high- 
way of science. In politics, however, the epoch 
is conspicuously immature ; here subjective opin- 
ion holds an almost undisputed sway, but in poli- 
tics, as elsewhere, the epoch in which action is 
subordinated to critical reflection, has arrived; for 
good or evil, for good and evil, it is here. And 
because it is here, we should distinguish, as men 
never had need to do before, the grounds, the prin- 
ciples, and the right economy of civil authority. 
The duty is pressing, for, meantime, the conditions 
are such that premature opinions are sure to 
abound. The world, on entering the school of 
reflective thought, comes soon to a sophomore 
year, wherein, basting up a philosopher’s robe 
from the veriest tatters of tradition, it imagines 
itself clothed upon with pure newness of wisdom. 
I cannot help thinking that the politics of Rous- 
seau — substantially the politics of radicalism as 
yet — illustrate this crisis of conceit. To catch 
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from dynastic absolutism, the pretended right of 
personal domination ; to diffuse and equalize that 
barbarism as the will of the people; and then to 
cry, it is found! —the principle of the new poli- 
tics, that are to sweep victorious over the world, 
and to be its politics forever! But perhaps the 
sophomore year will not last forever ! 

It is lasting quite too long, however. In this 
time of social disintegration, when class is taking 
up arms against class, and avocation against avo- 
cation, when capital is imperilled by lawless 
wealth, and labor compromised by the spirit in 
which even its just demands are made; when 
fraud and rapacity are in the very citadels, and 
many know not whether it is the law-makers or 
the law-breakers that are most to be feared ; when 
the public system is regarded as little more than 
a puppet, to be operated by agitation, and he only 
is esteemed a good man whois a reformer, he only 
a reformer who blows up discontents; when it is 
thought a disgrace to be governed, while never- 
theless it is a distinction not to be in office, a dis- 
tinction that, by identifying one with “ the people,” 
makes him putative possessor of all the virtues, 
in this shaken age of ours, I see, and ever more 
and more clearly, one subtle evil which is acting 
as a putrid ferment to generate all others. Au- 
thority has fallen into contempt. That reverence, 
which is the safeguard of institutions, and the 
health of societies, is obsolescent, moribund. More 
or less, it is the malady of the modern world. 
Renan says sadly of his own cherished France, 
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“Selfishness, scepticism, indifference to rulers, the 
persuasion that no gratitude is due them, have 
totally withered the heart of the nation.” He 
speaks of heartless coldness toward “rulers,” but 
I should rather say, toward rule, the principle, 
instead of the visible embodiment. Power will 
always have prestige simply as power, if not 
otherwise ; the actual rulers are sure enough to 
have devotees of a sort, how little soever they 
_ may be themselves worshipful. But a devotion of 
that kind is eminently degrading and demoralizing. 

Power should be respected as representative of 
that which is in itself venerable, the imperative, 
perpetual vocation, namely, of man to a life of 
duty, discipline, honorable community, in a word, 
to a life rationally governed. When mere power 
makes authority, the latter is spurious, and the 
former barbarous ; when that which is intrinsically 
authoritative makes power, power itself bows to a 
behest spoken over its head, and in bowing be- 
comes at once benign and majestic. If this true 
order be inverted, and the false position long 
maintained, and a social malady, quite likely to be 
fatal, ensues, authority ceases to be itself, in 
ceasing to be venerable, and obedience, if not 
purchased, becomes reluctant and grudging, since 
it is felt but too justly to have become ignoble. 

In the Troilus and Cressida of Shakespeare 
there is a speech, —significantly put into the 
mouth of Ulysses, the most reflective of Homer’s 
Greeks, — which has long seemed to me the very 
virgin gold of political wisdom, and peculiarly fit 
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just now to enrich the too-customary poverty of 
political speculation. Doubtless the reader will 
find it familiar; but diamonds are still rare, 
though worn and seen before, and none will be 
displeased if I venture to put this jewel on, so 
well it befits the occasion. 


“O, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imhecility, © 
And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself.” 


“Power into will!” Shakespeare has chal- 
Jenged in advance the political gospel of subse- 
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quent days. What else has been preached fora 
century but that naked, unqualified will, “the 
general will,” is the source and legitimation of all 
authority ? 

Authority is sunk in mere power; power is 
expressly referred to mere will; will, in some 
conspicuous parts of the country, has plainly sub- 
sided into appetite; and appetite, to judge from 
the way in which material interests are there suf- 
fering, has already begun to eat up itself. France 
was the mother of the doctrine, and “the heart 
of the nation is withered.” America has been 
learning it from her; she would do well to learn 
a lesson from its results. Will, merely as such, 
is made the original of all authority; and the will 
thus exalted is, in too considerable proportion, one 
that no man in his senses can respect. At the 
polls we see mental torpor, moral insensibility, 
purblind ignorance, blown levity, besotted appe- 
tite, with whatsoever else should chiefly invite 
compassion and the charity of discipline and 
restraint, all pouring themselves unfiltered and 
unwashed into the cup of our sacrament. We 
quaff the cup with windy profession of relish, and 
nevertheless —as the false meaning foisted upon 
the word “politician” may testify — with a throe 
of the stomach and a grimace of disgust, that no 
show of enthusiasm can quite conceal. Degree is 
shaken, that is the ladder of all high designs. 
The principle itself that is to command societies, 
order conduct to the ends of welfare, and build 
up and sustain this grand, vital edifice of civiliza- 
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tion, is put to shame that it may be brought to 
naught. The evil once begun, makes its own 
occasion, propagates itself, and eventuates (wit- 
ness France) in a fatal decay of social principles, 
and a fatal craze of just those who chiefly feel the 
want of them. 

Let those who have eyes consent to see how 
the case stands with our own country, not yet so 
far gone. The actual authority is always a make- 
shift, an expedient for the hour, and is thought 
endurable only as it is ephemeral. Rule is sub- 
mitted to because we are so soon to be rid of it. 
’Tis a tooth that we do not have out for the reason 
that it aches but a little while at a time; the 
twinge, was in another place ere we could arrive 
at the dentist’s. The national attitude toward 
the governing power is much the same with that 
of a husband and wife, who should each, the day 
after the wedding, purchase, and keep always in 
view, the other’s coffin, by way of strengthening 
themselves to endure the marriage tie ! 

Surely a good eye must see that reverence for 
the principle itself of authority is, in our age, a 
tradition borrowed from the past, a tradition that 
is fast wearing out, and is already worn thin. 
‘“‘There’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” the old 
world said. 

That generous illusion, even though an illusion, 
dignified obedience, if it did no more; and to do 
this was much. To obey what you honor is 
wholesome, elevating; to obey what you do not 
and cannot honor is debasing, and in the end is mor- 
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ally destructive. There’s a divinity doth hedge a 
caucus, a ward meeting, Tammany Hall. Walt 
Whitman may be, as our English cousins incline 
to think him, the Shakespeare of democracy, but 
he cannot quite pucker his mouth to sing that. 
Power to us is simply power; we obey it, but we 
do so much in the spirit of ancient Pistol, dining 
upon leeks, “I eat, and eke I swear!” Oursolace , 
is, that the dish is often changed, though it be, 
without change of viand. With “short terms of, 
office,” authority may be endured, but much as 
ever ; even then, a good deal of contumely, called 
“criticism,” must be poured for a sauce upon it, 
‘to make it tolerable. That is not a promising 
condition of public sentiment. Infinite possibili- 
ties of disintegration, chaos, craze, are in it. To 
recover health, the modern world, and ourselves 
as a part of it, should recur to principles. And, 
to repeat, the radical principle of republicanism 
is this: Objective truth ought to govern, subjective 
will to be governed, and all constituted authority, 
secondary or primary, to stand transparently for 
those commanding facts which, since welfare is so 
conditioned, every rational creature is bound and 
born to respect. 
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THE conception of Unity in existence is sove- 
reign. All broadest ideas, all best conceptions, 
other than this it includes; all deepest sentiments 
nd noblest deeds it justifies. And therefore to 
orofess faith in unity, and to make sacred cove- 
ant everywhere to uphold the conditions of it, 
to put forth the most aspiring profession ever 
unciated by man. My large ambition is to sug- 
est in some small degree what belongs to this 
grandest of conceptions. 

The world is infinitely full of variety. No two 
things are alike, no two blades of grass, no two 
leaves on the same oak, no two kernels of wheat 
Mhe same ear, no two sides of the same face. 
» said that if.a pack of cards with figured 
ks be put into the hands of a gambler, thor- 
hly up to the tricks of his trade, the astute 
idiot will quickly learn from the backs alone to 
distinguish every card, though all were printed 
from the same plate. There have been twins so 
nearly alike that the father seeing them only at 
morning, evening, and meal time, could with ex- 
treme difficulty tell which was which; but they 
are never so similar that the mother who nursed 
them cannot distinguish between them. But if 
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‘ this be so, where all the skill of man is exerted, 
‘and seemingly all the skill of Nature, to produce 


4 
bxact similarities, how is it when Nature seems to A 
seek only the opposite, luxuriating and disporting (% 
hexself apparently in a boundless freak and frolic \ 


of diversities and contrasts? What a play of 
colors and characters! Whata myriad multipli- , 
city of forms! What shapes that seem to have 
been thade in some Olympian jesting, when the 
nectar kad passed too freely, —a sloth whose legs, 
when he-is on the earth, seem his chief obstacles 
to locomotion, —a flamingo, that must turn it 
head upside down to feed and can only sit on ig, 
nest by standing up,—and a thousand odditng 
beside. <A child looks through a solar microsco}j- 
at a drop of water and starts back cheated of his 
laugh by mere excess of its occasion; the gro- \ 
tesqueness of the creatures brought to view 
amazes him into sobriety. And so in the world 
of men, what variety of character could there be 
which is not exemplified ? hity, 
Variety has its great uses. Always by obs+ for 
tion of difference it is that we begin to learn. 's go 
first thing which a baby notices is something wnd 
_ unlike its surroundings, as a lamp in the night, a 
powerful color, as scarlet or somewhat which gives 
the effect of contrast. One of the most delicious 
remembrances I cherish, is that of carrying my 
infant child a short distance in a starlit summer 
night, and seeing him suddenly open his eyes, as 
he lay with face toward the sky, and gaze up and 
about at the heaven of stars with another, and to 
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my touched heart yet sweeter, heaven of baby- { 
wonder in his look. The recollection lives like a” 


flower of perpetual fragrance in my memory. Vt 
is difference which first catches the eye; it is hy 
comparisons of difference that we learn ; and cf ri- 
ety is forever required, not only by the eye /asa 
hook to catch and detain observation, not onhy by 
the intellect as a stairway of comparison, bu‘t also 
by the heart as a solace. Deny all observa‘tion of 
variety to a child and he becomes an ididt; take 
it from a man and he begins to be presserl toward 
lunacy. / 

And yet Science has no existence vintil differ- 
ence begins to be observed as in a betckground of 
resemblance or unity. That is what ll science is, 
— the discovery of unity as underlying and recon- 
ciling difference. What was Franklin’s discovery ? 
Why, that lightning is one and the same with the 
sparkle elicited by stroking the hair of a cat ina 
winter night. What was Newton’s discovery? 
Why, that the force which binds the earth to the 
sun is one with that which binds a stone to the 
earth, its impetus essentially the same with that 
of a stone after it has left the sling, and its total 
motion to be explained by that of a ball held by a 
string and swung around the head. What is the 
comparative anatomist aiming at? Why, to find 
the unity of idea in all varieties of animal struct- 
ure, — to show for example, as is done in some 
degree by Sir Charles Bell in his attractive work 
upon the human hand, that the pectoral fin of the 
fish, the flipper of the seal, the wing of the bird, 
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the very different wing of the bat, the forefoot of 
the ox or horse, the paw of the lion and the hand 
and forearm of man are essentially the same in 
anatomical structure, —or to show, as Owen has 
done, that in the body of the fish and in that of 
man, with all grades of organism included be- 
tween these extremes, the anatomical idea is one 
and the same, —and so on. The crowning idea 
of botany, at first derided as visionary, now on all 
hands acknowledged to be true, is that of Goethe, 
—that every part of the plant, corolla, petal, 
stamen, is but modified leaf. It is also now, I 
think, fully acknowledged, that the fundamental 
theme of man’s osseous structure is furnished by a 
single vertebra, and that all else is but variation 
upon this. 

Not only does Nature, amid all her vast range 
of variation, adhere always to the idea of unity, 
but her divergence is accomplished by steps of 
gradation so exquisitely nice and subtle as to be 
at any given point almost imperceptible. Nevor 
a break, nor jump, not even a long step; always 
close and obvious connection. We draw lines of 
strong demarkation, but Nature everywhere over- 
laps them, and closely dovetails together prov- 
inces that seem most remote. There are birds that 
can only run; there are quadrupeds that fly ; there 
are creatures that swim on dry land, as the snake, 
whose motion is a true swimming; and there are 
creatures that walk on water, or that live in the 
sea without being able to swim. 

Throughout the realm of the understanding, 
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then, unity is the consummate and inspiring truth, 
and the sublime aspiration of science is ever to 
know it with a perfect knowledge. Now let us 
pass to the realm of conscience, heart, soul, and 
see if the same holds there. We shall find that it 
does hold there, that all the achievement of man’s 
thought, faith, and socialization may be ranked by 
its relation to this central truth; and that to grasp 
and mete out this truth is the consummate work 
of man. 

The world is full of moral and intellectual con- 
tradictions, of rival egotisms and dogmatisms, of 
contending interests and opinions ; and with brief 
intervals, or perhaps, considering the earth as a 
whole, it were truer to say with never an interval, 
these antagonisms blaze up into the wide and 
wicked conflagrations of war. Probably there has 
never since historical time been one moment 
when it could be said with perfect accuracy as 
Milton has sung in the opening of his magnificent 
Christmas hymn : — 


“ No war nor battle sound 
Was heard the earth around.” 


Not one moment! On some portion of our 
planet, hands have been clutching the instruments 
of slaughter on every day of every year since the 
sun began to rise and set over nations or tribes of 
human beings. Probably too, there has not been 
an hour for a thousand or ten thousand years in 
which private murder has not, in some part of the 
world, laid its hand upon a victim. Add to wars 
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and murders, the robberies, ravishings, ruffianisms, 
the arsons, thefts, frauds, perpetrated by those 
whom we agree to call savages and criminals; the 
sceptred brutality, the ermined iniquity, the per- 
jured place, the base opulence, and all the purpled 
villany that may lift its head above honor and 
innocence; add the perpetual percolation of 
slander and coarse cursings through the lower 
grades of civilization; add the veneered malices, 
the varnished defamations, and sugared venoms 
of polite society ; consider all this and the much, 
much more of like kind that it were too sore a 
weariness to suggest; and what a loud assevera- 
tion do you seem to hear of separation, contradic- 
tion, disunity in existence itself ! 

All this was seen by the early inhabitants of 
the world with far less disguise, with far less also 
of counterpoise and offset than by us. We have 
our etiquettes, our social usages, our decencies of 
appearance, which conceal vice, or smooth over 
its roughness. We have also in our outward life 
much, very much, which suggests agreement, con- 
cord, order; in other words, unity. Over broad 
states and kingdoms we see industry going forth 
without misgiving to its labor, and gathering in 
peace and perfect security, year after year, the 
fruit of its sowing. We see a man holding all his 
lifetime, wide and fertile fields by the mere tenure 
of a written piece of paper, no one offering to 
touch it but by his permission ; and finally we see 
him in dying by the mere expression of a wish, or 
even by the wish implied in his silence, sending 
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down its possession to those of his own blood. 
On many sides we see what justifies us in bestow- 
ing the name of a community upon multitudes of 
men, where our progenitors of ten thousand years 
ago saw only the brute rivalries of personal 
strength, or the brute ascendencies of personal 
power. If then our hearts sometimes sink within 
us at the spectacle of division and contradiction 
which is ever before our eyes, to what zero of 
despair must their’s have fallen, whose day, com- 
pared to ours, was but as a winter twilight, and 
whose night beside ours was but as night robbed 
of her stars ? 

“If our hearts sink within us,” —ah, there is 
the very point! There is a whole heaven of sig- 
nificance in this fact, that to the heart of man 
mere chasm, contradiction, disunity is cruel, is 
intolerable, is infernal. He suffers, he gasps, he 
dies, he lies in hell and has the pains of damnation, 
while for his soul there is no more thanthis. And. 
therefore, the moment he has become anything 
better than a biped brute, the moment there is 
any faintest stir in his bosom of spiritual force, he 
begins to lift himself above the surface fact of 
moral contradiction —this fact which belongs not 
to the upper, but to the under surface of existence, 
—and asserts moral unity, that is deity. In other 
words, he begins to do for his heart, imagination, 
intuitive reason, soul, precisely that which science 
seeks to do for the understanding. In moral cause- 
lessness and contrariety, in accident and eyil, in 
dead lines of necessity that ignore his deepest 
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nature, he can no more rest than the understand- 
ing can rest in unrelated phenomena. And 
therefore, long before he can think about the 
matter, his deep and desiring heart has thrown up 
to his lips, and over his lips, and out upon the 
wondering air that pledge of his peace, the word 
Gop. Or rather, it is not any word that comes 
first; the action is too deep, too necessary, and 
primary for that. Ere he can speak any word, he 
has fallen on his knees, on his face, with strange 
pantomines, with throbbing mutenesses of wor- 
ship. Blindly obedient to the imperious compel- 
ling of his heart, not knowing at all what he does, 
and still the fool of his senses, he falls down, it 
may be, before some stock or stone, ridiculous 
even while he is sublime. But laugh not at him, 
O decorous civilization! denounce him not, im- 
petuous prophet! for earth has few sights more 
opulent of significance than that of this dumb 
idolater, whom eternity has here touched and 
marked for its own. The deathless demand of 
man’s nature for a unity of the soul is there re- 
corded, while yet there is no priest either to 
instruct or delude, no rhetorician to festoon 
formulas, nothing but the naked firstlings of the 
human soul. 

This unity, observe, is the demand and the pos- 
tulate, and therefore, when it becomes articulate, 
its utterances will be not an argument ora science, 
but a song or supplication, prayer or praise; and 
to last long after dictionaries have been made and 
logic systematized, its highest utterance in words 
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must be rather a prayer or poem, than an explana- 
tion, must be a symbol, not a syllogism. 

How wide seems the difference between animal 
and vegetable! Yet when you approach the 
mutual border of the two kingdoms no strong line 
of demarkation is found, and it requires a very 
delicate scrutiny, with all the eyes and implements 
of science to discover any line at all, so that the 
same organisms have been classed now as animal, 
now as vegetable, while others remain even yet, I 
think, in dispute. Plants, like animals, eat, 
breathe, sleep, fructify, and grow from the primi- 
tive cell. Besides this, a large portion of the 
physiological function in our bodies is properly 
vegetable, and is so classed by Liebig. Indeed, 
there is not a single organic principle in any 
animal body which is not in its chemical constitu- 
tion vegetable ; and accordingly, so far as material 
constituent is concerned, you and I are as truly 
vegetable as a pine tree. In the animal body these 
material principles are somewhat differently han- 
dled, that is all. So that between these two great 
kingdoms, however there may be firm distinction, 
there is no sundering chasm; and the law of unity 
remains unbroken. 

But though between the two great kingdoms of 
organized beings there may be no chasm, can it be 
said that none exists between the organic realm 
and the inorganic? Creatures that live and things 
that want life —are not these set infinitely asun- 
der? Is there anything in common between a man 
and a lump of iron ore? Just this in common, 
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that the man’s body is partly made of iron, and is 
a dead body so soon as this metal is deducted. 
In fact, much more than half our bodies by weight 
is inorganic material, such as water, lime, phos- 
phorus, iron, sodium, potassium, carbon, and the 
like. In us the material for stone walls gets up 
and walks about, no whit more alive than if it 
actually were alive. Nay, it is only by incessant 
interchange with this dead inorganic world, that 
we exist as animated bodies. This interchange 
we call breathing, which consists merely in the 
giving up one kind of inorganic material, and tak- 
ing in another. Stop this interchange, confine our 
bodies to their own resources, and in five minutes 
they are our bodies no longer. Curious it may 
seem that only by the incessant importation of 
dead matter we keep alive; and the wonder be- 
comes greater when it is considered that this mate- 
rial which is so necessarily imported has no more 
life in our systems than it has out of them. Is 
there no relationship, is there no unity, between 
our bodies and a realm from communication with 
which they cannot be separated for six minutes 
without perishing? It would seem as if Nature 
feared that we might forget or deny this relation- 
ship, and therefore made necessary this constancy 
of communication. Add to this that there is not 
a single law which is applicable to the stone and 
not in an equal degree applicable to the body of 
animals. We gravitate, we are subject to all laws 
of physics and of chemistry, equally with any 
mineral whatsoever. So that a unity between liv- 
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ing creatures, and the world of unorganized mate- 
rial is sufficiently asserted notwithstanding the 
great difference between them! Meantime, the 
terrestrial globe itself associates itself closely by 
its grand economies with the laws and forces of 
man’s body. It is instinct with motion, for of 
course its revolution is caused by no brute push 
from without, but arises from within; it has a 
positive and negative, that is, a head and foot; 
terrestrial magnetism corresponds to nervous 
force; oceanic evaporation, rain, and the return 
of rivers answer to sanguineous circulation ; and 
I have little doubt that respiration, or communica- 
tion with universal elements is also going on. 
Unity, unity is the master idea of Nature. Unity, 
but not uniformity. Uniformity is dead; unity 
setting off and emphasizing itself by a variety 
which it always regally commands, that is life, 
that is Nature. 

And in the discovery of this unity beneath dif- 
ference all science consists. Nay, what means the 
very word Law as employed in science, but the 
identity of idea or force under diversity of aspect 
or operation? But science is even now attempt- 
ing a feat bolder than the discovery of special 
laws, that is, a discovery of the unity of the laws 
themselves. And a large step in this direction 
has already been taken. To wit, it is now known 
that all force, animal, electric, magnetic, mechani- 
cal, is convertible into measures of heat. You put 
fire under water, and a definite amount of heat 
will produce a definite amount of expansive force, 
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that is, of steam. Well, it is found that all force 
the world over, which we have yet been able to 
investigate, follows exactly the law of this. And 
I am sure that it is so in man himself —that all 
mental and moral force may be measured by pure 
heat of soul. 

This unity is the master law of the material 
universe. The intelligence of this is the vital 
soul of all science. The infant and the grown 
human biped in a savage state, —I do not call 
him man,— observes difference only ; with the ad- 
vent of an intelligence that one may call human, 
comes the observation of relationship, — relation- 
ship, wider and wider, deeper and deeper, — rela- 
tionship, first the association of phenomena unto 
the unity of a law, then the association of laws 
into the unity of a profounder law; and ever as a 
mightier or more favored intelligence appears on 
the field of science, his power is evinced only in 
carrying higher, deeper, farther, our knowledge of 
that oneness which sways its imperial sceptre over 
all the multiplicities of the world. 

“ God,” said ancient Hooker, “is not only one, 
but very oneness.” Religion, I add, is the adoring 
attraction of souls towards this oneness. It is, if 
you will pardon the expression, the craving for 
oneness with oneness. Toward that unity which 
enfolds and saturates the all; toward that eternal 
wholeness, which has neither parts nor wants; 
toward that ineffable centrality, which rounds in 
and includes the circumference; toward that 
which is all-in-all to itself, and all-in-all to that 
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which is not itself; toward this eternal rest and 
sufficiency of oneness, the heart, the soul, the cen- 
trality of man tends with a transcendent attrac- 
tion, — an attraction in which there is both noble 
love and noble fear, both awe and intimacy, both 
a great rising, as toward the stars, and a great 
bowing, as into the earth,—an attraction which 
is to the outlying powers of man’s constitution 
what God is to the universe. The adoring impulse 
toward adorable unity is as much the very fact, 
the very verity of religion, as the desire of food is 
the very fact of hunger. 

But the beginning of the journey is not arrival 
at the place of destination, though implying that 
arrival ; the sprouting of the seed is not the ripen- 
ing of the corn, though prophetic of growth and 
ripening. So religion, which indicates its nature 
by the first obscure, and, as it were, underground 
germination, does not instantly show itself as the 
full corn in the ear, — does not instantly speak its 
consummate word, think its completing thought. 
It follows the natural laws of growth. As science 
begins with recognizing the unity of force in a 
few phenomena, with a recognition of limited and 
special laws, just so the religious consciousness 
begins with limited unities, or deities, —with a 
god of the mountains and a god of the sea, with 
a god of the sun and a god of cloud and rain. 
The correspondence between this and the first 
steps of science is perfect. 

Underground, the seed germinates, yet climbs 
inevitably toward the sun; obscurely, religion 
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begins, but does no more than continue its first 
movement, continue that assertion of its very 
nature, in coming forth clearly. Accordingly, a 
purely polytheistic worship was never practised 
by a nation of considerable cultivation; always 
the idea of a profounder unity underlies it. Ho- 
mer is little more polytheistic than Milton; he 
centres all in Zeus, king of gods and men, and 
merely gives the name gods to imaginations that 
Milton designates as angels, archangels, the Mes- 
sias, etc. Monotheism was a secret doctrine of 
the Egyptian priesthood, or cultivated class, before 
Moses announced it to the Hebrew people. It is 
well known, also, to have been the ground tone 
of Brahminical faith, and even to have advanced 
toward some of its higher significations. In every 
great writer of Greece and Rome there is indica- 
tion of this higher growth of faith. Let me give 
you two instances, both taken from lyric poets. 
Lyric poets, observe; men who use the popular 
language. In philosophers or professed theorists 
the same expressions would have been less signifi- 
cant. Muszus is quoted by Diogenes Laertius as 
saying, — 
EE ivds mdvta ylyecbae 


xcu Eig tautov avahvecOae, 


‘‘ From one all things are generated; into one all 
things are resolved.” The second example is from 
Horace, — not generally esteemed a religious or 
sacred poet. In that noble Twelth Ode of his first 
book, wherein he anticipated by nearly two thous- 
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and years Mr. Seward’s assertion of a higher law, 
and affirmed it two thousand times more elo- 
quently, he says, — 


‘Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 

Qui mare ac terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis ? 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 

Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 


“What sooner shall I sing than the accustomed 
praises of the parent who the affairs of men and 
gods, who sea and land and world tempers with 
various hours? Whence naught is begotten 
greater than he; neither lives aught similar or 
second.” Nothing similar or second. If any 
prophet of the Hebrews is more monotheistic 
than that, I know not who he is. 

The explanation of this has already been made. 
It is simply by a law inherent in the nature of 
religion that every civilized nation comes to say, 
“There is one Supreme, and the earth and the 
stars are his.” 

Is this, then, the top of the stairway? Far 
enough from that. It is merely a broad step 
a little up. 

What more, then, are we to say, than “One 
God?” This. A God who is oneness, —as 
Hooker had it, —not merely a wnit, but UNITY; 
not sovereignty alone, but reconciliation also and 
divine order ; not merely a governor, but the per- 
fect ideal truth of government. In other words, 
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a power which is supreme, and which yet has no 
jot of power apart from love and justice. 

Love and equity alone make unity. Selfishness 
is divisive; egotism is insular. Couple selfishness 
with irresistible power and it is more devisive 
still. If I crush another under my heel until he 
can no longer resist, is that unity? Is it not, 
rather, the very infinity and absoluteness of ideal 
separation? <A Deity that should put his universe 
under his heel, or that should make separation be- 
tween his own good and that of his creatures and his 
creation, would be no divinity. If there could be 
good to an ant or a worm in all the universe that 
was not in the same degree a good to the author 
of the universe, then would he not be rightfully 
and perfectly its author, and there is no entire 
unity if one grain, one infinitesimal particle of 
injustice can be finally accepted and favored by 
this universe. And any doctrine which does not 
assert, and understand itself in asserting, the utter 
sovereignty of love and justice, and the utter 
identity of interest between creator and creature, 
does not attain to the dignity of a pure deism. 

Deism I say, with deliberate choice of appella- 
tion. Deist—a simple believer in God —is a 
name that, in our time, carries flavors rather of 
reproach than of commendation, and is thought to 
place one rather in the ranks of unbelief than 
otherwise ; yes, and to my own mind, deism is an 
insufficient creed; there is a larger blessedness of 
believing; yet I desire you should see that those 
who denounce this do so, for the most part, not 
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from above, but from far below; for he who could, 
with no wavering or uncertainty, confide in the 
sovereignty of those principles which make God 
one in himself, and one with his universe, and 
carry unity wherever they prevail, is a believer of 
untold and unspeakable and most venerable power 
of heart. 

Wherein, then, does a simple deism come short ? 
It is faulty, gravely faulty, in this: that it repre- 
- sents the universe as an unadulterated despotism ; 
a despotism, indeed, where no wrong is done, 
where love and justice prevail, but, nevertheless, 
a despotism. Man appears, in this representation, 
as subjected to a law which is merely imposed on 
him from without; to a law enacted, not in his 
bosom, but over his head. 

In the grand old Greek mythology, Uranus and 
Gea, Heaven and Earth, wed; and the fruit of 
their espousal is the world; the world as man 
knows it. But, according to the pure Deism, 
Earth has no fitness for such wedlock. Shall 
hut wed with palace? Shall eternal serfdom 
and eternal sovereignty join hands in marriage 
plight ? 

Deism, I repeat, which places God only above, 
and man only beneath — the one absolutely sover- 
eign, the other absolutely subject, —represents the 
universe as a despotism in a sense more clean and 
entire than any analogies known on the earth 
enable us to realize. The most absolute of mon- 
archs, the emperors, dictators, czars, sultans, 
begums, grand llamas, are really compelled to 
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consult, in no small degree, the wishes of their 
subjects; which, therefore are, just so far, not 
subjects. Besides, emperor and peasant, master 
and slave, are of the same nature, and conse- 
quently there is between them, beyond the will 
of either, much unconscious community of action. 
They are also, in some sort, necessary to each other. 
The king would starve but for the subject; the 
peasant might be pillaged but for the throne. 
But,.in a kingdom where the governor and the 
governed differ from each other as infinite and 
finite, there is a despotism in another sense than 
this, a despotism without abatement, however it 
may be without injury. 

Now despotism is disunity ; no matter how just, 
no matter how benign, it is still disunity. Between 
infinite sovereignty on the one hand, and absolute 
subjection on the other, the ideal separation is 
infinite. So far as you rule another over his head, 
you make distance between him and you. So far 
as you impose on him a law which has no origina- 
tion in his own bosom, you say to him, “ We are 
not one, but two.” So far, in fine, as you rule 
him, not by affinity, not by mutualities of attrac- 
tion, but by the simple overriding of his will, you 
make your nature and his, not ideally separate, 
alone, but ideally antipodal. There would be 
chasm in the universe if there were anywhere 
unrelatedness ; if there were any transverse line 
which the threads of affinity did not traverse. 
But between two wills, the one of which eternally 
overslaughs the other, there is more than unrela- 
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tedness, there is worse than chasm; there is abso- 
lute moral repulsion. Divest the fact of all 
cruelty, of all injury, and you divest it of embit- 
tering accompaniments; you leave it simple and 
naked, but you leave it the same fact. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that this zs the 
real relationship between God and man; let us 
surrender ourselves to this mode of representation, 
that we may be able to realize it the more per- 
fectly. Look, now, at this great earth of ours, so 
vast that man had inhabited it thousands, tens of 
thousands of years, before the most adventurous 
of men had circumnavigated it, before the wisest 
of men knew what kind of an earth it was. Con- 
sider it, with its heart of fire, its rocky anatomy, 
its green garniture, swinging with easy eternal 
precision in its orbit through space! Turn your 
eye to its sister worlds, some of them more than a 
thousand times as large as ours. Think, now, that 
beyond our own solar system, such an earth as 
ours, or such a planet as Jupiter, thirteen hundred 
times its size, passes for literally nothing; we 
make no account of matters so trivial in our 
general account of the heavens. The telescope 
reveals to us that stellar system to which ours 
belongs ; we look up to the Milky Way where 
stars are strewn like beads of dew upon the sward 
of June, and forget, it may be, that these are all 
suns—forget the planetary worlds that wheel 
around each. Yes, this is a universe in which 
planets like ours may be forgotten, may be over- 
looked like the “fine dust of the balance ” that 
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does not appreciably influence the turning of the 
scale. In such a universe, now, there is One to 
whom all the powers of that universe are native, 
who is more than their total sum, He is their sov- 
ereign vital unity. Eternal, self-sufficing, without 
needs or passions, neither suffering diminution 
nor receiving enhancement of happiness, He is 
the solitary All, He is the omnipresent Here, He 
is the eternal Now, He is the God. Leave Him 
in His aloneness, in the solitude without solitude 
of His omnipotence, and come down to our earth, 
which is to the universe so little, to man so vast. 
Come to man himself, to whom this little earth zs 
vast — to this six-foot molecule, and consider that 
he zs in relation to the universe. 

He is born into the midst of laws, forces, neces- 


- sities, which were before him, and will be after 


him, and which he cannot change by one jot or 
tittle. By skilful self-adjustment to these, he may 
manage to lead, in tolerable peace, his little life, 
and to draw out its small brevity to the permitted 
span. Yet it is only by skilful turning and, as it 
were, dodging here and there, that he shuns ruin- 
ous collision with these powers; for, if they but 
touch him they crush him. He is to them but as 
the down on the butterfly’s wing. If he fall but 
once or twice his little length, he breaks in pieces. 
If but a lump of clay, as large as his hand, fall 
upon him from a height that, even to the diameter 
of the earth, is nothing, it destroys him. Ifa 
swiftly-moving body, less in size than his finger’s 
end, encounter him, it destroys him. If a whiff 
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of ill air come upon him, it may destroy him. 
Now look at that inconceivable awfulness of om- 
nipotence, on the one hand, and then, on the other, 
at this drop of vitality evaporated by a sunbeam ; 
at this biped speck, this walking particle, this atom 
of brief and precarious existence ; and does it not 
make one laugh to ask whether there is chasm be- 
tween the two? Yes, if that be a true represen- 
tation of the case, any such question is simply 
ridiculous. Chasm? Yes, inconceivableness, in- 
finitude of chasm! ‘They differ toto celo; not 
merely by the distance from east to west, but by 
the breadth of a universe. 
And this is pure deism : — 


Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
Thou hadst formed the earth or the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God. Thou 
turnest man to destruction, and sayest “Return, ye 
children of men.” 


The days of our years are threescore years and ten, 
and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labor and sorrow, for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away. 


Is this, then, the final account of the matter ? 
Is this the goal to which that majestic impulse 
toward unity, inhabiting and overmastering man’s 
heart, finally attains? No, it is not the goal. 
The impulse toward unity has before it victory, 
blessed, satisfying, consummate victory, no such 
horror of final defeat as this. 
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As science consists essentially in the discovery 
of unity in external phenomena, so religion con- 
sists essentially in the adoring impulse toward 
unity, living and absolute, a unity for the soul. 
The history of faith has an analogy with that of 
science, for it begins with small affirmations of 
divine unity, and goes forward until it affirms a 
Oneness that is pure, unbounded, and eternal. 
Even this, the making God one in himself does 
not suffice, for the demands of the heart are not 
met until there is established a unity between him 


* and the human soul. Relations of mere sove- 


reignty, on the one hand, and mere subjection, on 
the other, defeat, instead of meeting this demand. 
It is at this point that the great topic is now to 
be taken up. So long as deity is represented as 
making the heavens his throne, and the earth his 
footstool, created existence is placed infinitely 
beneath him and apart from him, as the chair is 
ideally separated to an infinite degree from him 
who sits upon it, and the floor from the feet that 
tread it. But man cannot endure to be placed in 
this isolation. Put the matter thus before his 
eyes, and compel him, by overpowering social 
pressure, to accept this as a final statement of his 
relations to Absolute Being, and a madness will 
surely come upon him, the form of which will be 
determined chiefly by each man’s private temper- 
ament and constitution. Some, in their disap- 
pointment, will react into atheism, materialism, 
«Positive Philosophism,” secularism, seeking by a 
closer intimacy with lower elements to make up 
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to their hearts for the want of Godhood. Some 
will run into wild fanaticisms of self-torment, 
into fastings, flagellations, celibacies, seeking to 
obtain as a special favor some peculiar nearness 
to the divine; some will work themselves up into 
intoxications of feeling, into revivals of emotional 
heats once felt or fancied. In a thousand wild 
ways the heart of man will testify that it cannot 
merely look up to a Oneness in the heavens, itself 
apart, insulated, belonging to the outside pole of 
difference, not to that of unity. Out of his 
remoteness and littleness, man looks up to that 
living, reposing centrality, and cries, ‘“‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee.” Into the circle of that unity he 
must enter, or his life is but death; sometimes he 
says this by what we call prayers, sometimes by 
what we call blasphemies; sometimes by mysti- 
cisms, and again by atheisms; now by bloody 
furies of revolution, then by the self-enslavements 
of Jesuitism ; for he who interprets history by the 
mere words used, or by that which the actors 
knew of their own position, is as shortsighted and 
erring as any of the actors themselves. As in 
great dangers some faint with fear, and some flush 
into double strength, so the same great exigencies 
of man’s heart appear in forms absolutely opposed. 
Be the forms of expression what they may, this is 
what the hearts of men early begin and ever con- 
tinue to say: “We cannot stay out here in the 
dark and cold, we cannot belong to the mere cir- 
cumference of being, we must come to the warm 
heart, we must be of that which is central.” 


a 
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I am here to affirm that there is a fact concern- 
ing the nature of soul, which only needs to be 
realized, by men at large, in order to meet this 
hunger of humanity. There is, as Christianity 
proclaims, as every religion, so far as it deserves 
the name must proclaim, a reconciliation, an 
at-one-ment between man and God. But, be it un- 
derstood at the outset, that this atonement or 
unification is no mere making up of a previous 
quarrel or controversy; neither is it any mere 
arrangement effected by bargain at a particular 
period in time; not these, not these at all. 
Notions of unification so affected I look upon 
simply as childish approximations to the truth — 
as it would be, for example, to conceive that God 
puts forth a material hand and pushes the earth 
around the sun. These notions I do not despise 
nor blame; they have their place in the history 
of humanity; and the truth which with baby 
feebleness they suggest is so great and vital that 
the faintest infant approach toit is wiser than the 
most learned and accomplished. But the truth 
itself at which these baby lispings hint, is a truth 
older, deeper, more universal than gravitation; a 
fact in the nature of existence, without which in 
my firm persuasion the universe could not exist ; 
a fact to be discovered and realized by us, as 
Columbus discovered America, as Copernicus 
discovered the revolution of planets about the sun, 
as Kepler and Newton discovered the laws which 
govern their revolution and disposition. In dis- 
covery and individual or social realization of the 
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deepest truth of our being, lies at last our good 
as men and societies. But it is a fact so deep and 
subtle that I warn you it is to be apprehended by 
avery uncommon sense, by the very flower and 
finest effluence of intellect and imagination. 
Moreover, it is one that I must be allowed to 
suggest in any terms I can command, old, worn 
theological terms, or any that will serve. 

And this fact I shall begin to state thus, — 
there is, I say, an eternal Christ in man’s heart, in 
man’s nature. I say that it is in man’s nature; I 
mean that it is the deepest fact of his nature. In 
his being the eternal substratum, the deathless 
verity, the fundamental and unchangeable principle 
is an everlasting Christ. I say not merely God- 
man, as speaking of a single individual, but I say 
God-manhood, as indicating a fact that underlies 
all human individuals in all worlds, through all 
time ; yea, through all eternity. A God-manhood, 
which it is the function, and through all eternity 
will be the function, of your individual nature to 
draw up into its bosom, into its consciousness, 
and manifest in the rounded form of an individual 
life. Let this statement suffice just for an opening 
of the matter, just for bringing it slightly within 
the scope of apprehension, until we can get foot- 
hold for a new advance. 

And this advance cannot be carried far before 
we emancipate ourselves from petty and puerile 
notions of man’s nature, borrowed from the senses, 
not obtained by thought. As the astronomer sees 
our earth as a star floating and moving in space, 
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while the senses give of it so different an account, 
so do I wish you, for a little, to play astronomer 
to your own nature. Look at it with a telescope. 
Do more, look at it with the imaging eye of 
pure intelligence. And looking atit so, what will 
appear? Not merely a six-foot biped, not merely 
the aggregate of such bipeds found on one earth 
or many earths at a given time. It is a nature 
which is manifesting itself universally in men like 
ourselves — manifesting itself in the consummate 
fact of visible creation, wherever that creation 
exists. There is a fact belonging to existence, 
belonging to God’s idea of a universe, out of which 
the individual man issues wherever creation 
attains a certain ripeness. That fact is man’s 
absolute nature. Mark you that this nature is 
strictly universal. Nothing can be more universal 
than this; and were it not for consuming too 
much time and diving into subtleties not proper 
to a popular statement, I would show that nothing 
in the created universe is so universal as this. 
But while avoiding these subtler aspects of the 
matter, I think your intelligence will respond 
clearly to this question, Ought not that to be the 
widest and deepest of principles, that is, the most 
universal of principles, which everywhere comes 
to a manifestation higher, nobler, wider in reach, 
and profounder in constitution than any other? 
Or I may put the matter this way: Does it strike 
your intelligence that universality is more mani- 
fested in a stone or in man? in dumbness, or in 
speech? in blindness, or in sight? in matter, or in 
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mind? Does it not seem sure, at a glance, that 
the most universal principles are those which give 
to themselves the consummate utterance ? 

Man’s spiritual nature, then, is strictly universal. 
Moreover, it is immutable. We may change, but 
that never changes. We may realize more or less 
of it, but that remains forever real and equal to 
itself. Take a human being, and trace him on 
and on through his immortality, till he climbs 
from the lowest humbleness of humanity up, up, 
beyond the height of the heavenly stars, beyond 
the present glory of archangels, and still he will, 
of course, be expressing one and the same abso- 
lute nature. The capability of this growth lay in 
him; for only an idiot can need to be told that 
nothing can surpass its own capability. A quart 
measure will contain a quart, no more. Though a 
pine sapling be but three feet high, yet is it the 
nature of the pine to grow to the height of a 
hundred feet and more. Though men enough 
may be found whose spiritual power, as actually 
exerted, is very tiny, yet the spiritual nature, 
which gives of itself faint premonitions in their 
sapling life, may be marvellously great, and must 
be at least as great as it is possible for any man 
to become. No pine sapling can ever tower be- 
yond the nature of the pine; no man, though 
immortal, can tower higher than the height of 
that nature of humanity which existed ever since 
God first conceived it in his thought. 

Now of this spiritual nature of humanity, which 
is as universal as creation and as deep and high as 
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immortality, I shall here, and as long as I live, 
affirm that it is the first nature conceived in the 
thought of God, first birth out of his being, first 
recipient and expression of his life. When the 
creative energy began to work, its primal product 
was the absolute nature of man. This is dis- 
tinctly and eternally other than God, yet a thous- 
and times sooner can heaven and earth pass away, 
a thousand times sooner can the material universe 
be wrenched from God’s keeping, than this first, 
nearest, most necessary child of his heart be sepa- 
rated from him. Other than himself, it is yet held 
in eternal unity with himself; and the hands must 
go backward on the dial plate of eternity, and 
night wrap the brow of God, ere this can be 
otherwise. 

It is a God-manhood, a divine-human, a nature 
whose one grand characteristic is that God, who 
is above nature, can give himself wholly to it. 
One with God, and other than God, it is, I repeat, 
the first of nature, above which is super-nature, or 
absolute Being, and below it secondary natures. A 
first birth, speaking as reason and language compel 
us to speak —a first birth out of God there must 
be; and that first birth must be recipient of his 
whole being, for pure spirit is indivisible, and its 
action must be total. And that first birth, and in 
my deliberate and matured persuasion the spirit- 
ual nature of humanity,—that absolute and 
immutable nature which finally unites itself with 
matter in the body of men, — begins so an im- 
mortal course of self-expression, while the main 
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fact about it is that its self-expression is a symbol- 
ization of God. 

This I deem the truth of truths, the corner- 

stone of the building, and the keystone of the 
‘arch, the consummate affirmation in all doctrine. 
Personality, in the high, spiritual sense, is not 
something that you can pass your hand under and 
take it up, as you would a stone from the earth, 
but that which is of infinite depth and universal 
dimension; and which, were it possible to cut it 
off from God, would no longer be personality, 
no longer be soul, no longer be man. The idea of 
God is involved in that of spiritual manhood, as 
that of the earth is in the idea of a growing tree. 
A human soul is certainly distinct from Absolute 
Being and Life; separable it certainly is not. Soul 
has roots that go direct into the very bosom of 
Eternal Being. 

The doctrine is so far only stated, not proved, 
but ere proceeding to proof, I must answer one 
cogent objection which will be in all your minds. 

You look at men as they are, and you do not 
see in them the greatness here ascribed to the 
spiritual being of man. You find cowards, thieves, 
liars, hypocrites, on the one hand; you do not 
find any man who shows quite so great as by this 
doctrine it would seem that every man should be. 
What is the explanation? Or is there any 
explanation consistent with the doctrine here 
enunciated ? 

Let us see. What is man, the actual man, 
whom you meet in the street? He is an animal, 
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cousin to tiger, snake, alligator, shark, in whom is 
planted the seed of an immortality, of a nature 
which has immortal scopes before it, because it has 
infinite depths in it. Man’s bosom is the garden 
in which the seed is planted. 

Now imagine a man who knew nothing about 
the phenomenon of growth, some man whom 
nature has manufactured to serve your conven- 
ience, as an illustration. You take him and lead 
him to a field which you have just had planted 
with acorns, intending to raise an oak forest. On 
the way you describe an oak-tree to him. You 
tell him of its noble height, of its broad expanse, 
of its great arms, that wrestle for a hundred years, 
unconquered, with the fierceness of tempests, and 
then are made timbers of ships, to wrestle again 
with the might of waves; of the beauty with 
which this giant strength is clothed, of the green - 
and sculptured leaves, amid which birds build and 
sing. And when you have thus given him some 
small hint of what an oak-tree, of what an oak 
forest is, you arrive at the field wherein your 
acorns are planted. He looks to see all this 
which you have described, and what appears to 
his eye? An unpromising stretch of land, with 
weeds and grasses, it may be, in broken patches 
here and there. Conceive his disappointment! 
“ Ts this your oak forest,” he could say, ‘“‘ that you 
have exercised your eloquence so upon?” You 
ask him to look closely, “here,” you will say, “in 
the midst of this bare spot.” He looks, and there 
does appear a tiny bit of a plant, with symptoms 
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of leaves, pretty enough in its way, but how 
unlike the majestic oak that was described to him! 
Yet there, in those acorns, some of which are yet 
unswollen beneath their covering leaves, some just 
sending down the rudiment of a root, some, and 
these the most advanced of all, just putting forth 
the faint promise of a leaf, lies hidden the oak 
nature, the whole length and breadth and strength 
of it; then to the eye of thought, an oak forest is 
already growing. 

The actual man is that field; the acorn that 
is there planted is his spirit, the seed of that 
which we call the spiritual nature of man; and 
the unreasonable objector, who will believe no 
more than he can see, is you, my friend, is every 
one in his moments of scepticism and faint-heart- 
edness. Only the discrepancy between the real 
and the apparent fact is far greater in the case of 
man than in the case supposed ; for the nature that 
is just germinating, or, it may be, lying yet un- 
warmed and unswollen in man’s bosom, is one of - 
infinite depth and of immortal promise. To give 
you the real scope of it will require just an eter- 
nity, no more nor less. Mere averages of mankind, 
as they appear now, will simply mislead. The 
best hint of the real truth will be given by the 
most developed and perfected soul; and even this 
will be only a hint. And he will come nearest to 
knowing the truth who follows the finest sugges- 
tions, who applies to man’s history the most 
delicate interpretation. 

But though objections to this doctrine be met, 
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more is required, positive reasons are required for 
believing it. These I now propose to offer — five 
grand reasons why this should be welcomed as 
true. 

First, this doctrine answers to the very nature 
of religion. I have defined religion as the adoring 
impulse toward unity, a unity living, intelligent, 
infinite, ineffable. There is a tendency of all 
matter toa common centre. We call it gravita- 
tion. Religion is to souls what gravitation is to 
matter. Man must, must obtain the sense of vital 
connection with absolute life. This doctrine offers 
it to him, shows him a basis for it in the nature of his 
own existence, in the deepest verity of the uni- 
verse, yea, in the necessity of God’s being. It 
gives religion a substratum of universal fact to 
rest upon, that compares favorably with the great 
stabilities of natural law. Observe, also, the 
peculiar healthiness of this doctrine. It says, 
Give scope to your soul, put forth your spiritual 
strength, and thereby you enter into union with 
the highest. Believe this, then, and you shall 
find no chasm between you and the highest; you 
shall find firm ground for your soul to walk on; 
you shall obtain perfect satisfaction for the aspi- 
rations of religion; and you shall do all this by 
an action as simple and healthy as the growing of 
grass or the shining of the sun. 

I desire to avoid criticism of other schemes and 
conceptions, yet ought, perhaps, to advert to the 
only other scheme which will enter into competi- 
tion with this, to that which Augustine first 
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stated completely, and which Luther and Calvin 
embraced. This says there is between man and 
God, by natural state, not only infinite chasm but 
infinite repulsion, — God toward man but consum- 
ing fire, man toward God mere blindness, deaf- 
ness, hate, and hardness of heart. And between 
them it interposes a personage wholly unique, 
anomalous, a solitary specimen of spiritual hy- 
bridity, who passes back and forth between the 
two, introducing a species of relationship and 
unification, —a unification merely superinduced 
upon a state of natural repulsion, and which 
would not last a moment after this intermediate 
person was taken away. 

This does not content. It is not religious 
enough. It does not sufficiently correspond to 
the everlasting nature and demands of religious 
sentiment. If it satisfies another, I find no fault 
with him; let him keep it. When it no longer 
does satisfy him, then I offer him something better. 
That conception has done good service in history 
as an approximation to the truth; but the time 
has come when there are large numbers of the 
best minds whom it can no longer serve. To these 
I utter the word God-manhood. To these I say, 
there is a spiritual nature of man in which God 
abides, and ever reproduces himself. There is a 
spiritual nature of man which makes, not only 
throughout our globe but throughout the universe 
of space and thought, the immortality of duration, 
one humanity. In every man that spiritual nature 
seeks to realize itself wholly; and therefore as 
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you ally your will with it, and give it effect in 
your bosom, you enter upward into a union with 
absolute life and Godhead, and you enter out- 
wardly into a union with all humanities, all souls, 
all immortalities, now and evermore. To my mind 
this conception gloriously meets, justifies, and dig- 
nifies the spontaneous religion of humanity. 

This doctrine justifies the grand hopes of the 
race. Preéminently it justifies the hope of im- 
mortality. Immortality must, of course, mean 
immortal growth. But who is so blind as not to 
see that there can be no immortal growth save 
from an infinite depth of root and resource. If 
the growth is finite, root is so; if the growth be 
infinite, the root is infinite. If, now, immortality 
be implied in the nature of soul, then an infinite 
depth of derivation and affluence of resource is 
implied in its nature also. What is this but 
another way of saying that soul is, by its nature, 
in unity with God, and in perfect recipiency of 
his life? Is there any infinitude of resource out 
of God? Is there any infinitude of vital and spir- 
itual resource which is other than God himself and 
the fulness of himself? To say No, to such 
questions is surely superfluous. It has long been 
clear to me, and a little reflection will make it 
equally clear to any rational man, that either per- 
fect spiritual manhood is one and the same with 
God-manhood or that our hopes of immortality 
are gratuitous. As, therefore, the spiritual nature 
of man is deathless, so also is it in unity with 
eternal life. 
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This doctrine explains the religious history 
of the race. Think that here has been one 
third of the people of the globe, here has been 
this great Christendom for so many centuries 
holding as the most blessed of beliefs a persuasion 
that God has been on the earth, in a human form. 
A quaint notion, truly. But shall we say that it 
is meaningless? Shall we say that it is but an 
arbitrary concoction of the fancy? Never will I. 
Never will I so fling away in contempt the history 
of humanity. Too firmly do I confide in man’s 
nature for that; too sure am I that what the soul 
says it has a right to say. Any belief that has 
lain close to the heart of many nations and ages 
is not radically false. It may come short of the 
truth, but never goes beyond it. Not to recede 
from any such statement are we ever required, but 
only to advance beyond it. 

I have spoken as if the history of Christendom 
were unique in this particular, but it is not so. In 
ancient India, in ancient Egypt, in ancient Mex- 
ico, in ancient Scandinavia, the same regal imagin- 
ation has taken shape. It lay at the bottom of 
old Greek art. We may say that it has been 
universal in history. And I say it is funda- 
mentally true, — true in a deeper, grander, joyfuller 
sense than the world has known, —that is, more 
true than the world has known; but the sole 
error has been one of shortcoming, not of excess. 
God in a human mode of expression is the ground 
truth of human existence. Let the religious con- 
sciousness go down deep enough, and it will touch 
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upon that fact, and millions upon millions have 
spoken from it where one has spoken of it. To 
speak of it in the form of modern and intelligible 
discourse requires, in speaker and hearer, a cer- 
tain degree of imaginative liberation and meta- 
physical subtlety. But from it every one has 
spoken who has trusted with assurance that what 
was true to his own conscience could not be false 
to God. Never has any man dared to accept the 
voice of his own soul, and in trust of that to meet 
all the possibilities of existence, present or to come, 
but he has tacitly assumed the unity of divine 
and human. 

It may be said that in announcing the pure 
spiritual nature of man as itself a God-manhood, 
I do not explain, but only travesty the ordinary 
doctrine of Christendom. Yet that what I have 
indicated was substantially the faith of Paul may 
be shown beyond question. 

He comes at the matter in a different way, but 
he reaches the same point. It was assuredly no 
part of his belief that the mystery of God-man- 
hood was absorbed by Jesus and withheld from 
the rest of the race; for more than once he says, 
in the roundest terms that language can supply, 
that the Christ fact, the whole of it, is for every 
believer: “ Heirs of God, and joint heirs (co-heirs) 
with Christ,” to one and the same inheritance. 
But a more powerful passage occurs in his letter 
to the Ephesians, “ Till we all come .. . untoa 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” And he heaps up the 
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words, to make ‘the statement as strong as words 
can make it. And notice especially that in 
attaining this we arrive simply to perfect man- 
hood; so that in his view, as in that which I have 
unfolded, complete spiritual manhood and God- 
manhood are one and the same. 

As the final corroboration of this high doctrine, 
I pray you to observe that this alone meets and 
explains the two poles of man’s moral conscious- 
ness. These two poles, what are they? First, 
that we are consciously under law, consciously 
bound to obedience; secondly, that we are not 
only conscious of freedom, but can feel ourselves 
human beings only in virtue of that consciousness. 
Let us look a little at the problem here presented 
and see clearly what it is. 

On the one hand, then, man is not only under 
laws which compel him if he resists them, but 
there is no virtue, nor honor, nor grace of hu- 
manity without obedience. It is required of 
him not merely by his position, but equally 
by his nature. He who cannot rightly obey 
can do nothing rightly. If a pendulum will 
not swing, what is it good for? <A locomotive 
engine off the track, and a man out of the grooves 
of law and duty, are not merely unserviceable, 
but disserviceable, in the way, and worse than 
nothing. Disobedience is mischievous, but quite 
as ugly as mischievous —it is deformity, a dis- 
ease, a wen, needing nothing so much as the 
surgeon’s knife. The fruit tree that bears no 
fruit is no fruit tree. Cut it down, cast it into 
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the fire; if it will not bear, let us see if it will 
burn. 

Obedience forever; but freedom forever, too. 
Man was not made to be a slave, not even the 
slave of duty. Only as he is free does the honor 
of humanity appertain to him; only as he is free 
is he man. His whole soul calls upon him to give 
it liberation, liberation; and just in proportion as 
a man is inwardly freed is he inwardly matured, 
graced, humanized. 

His soul, therefore, calls upon him to be both a 
servant and a sovereign, both obedient and free. 
This royal loyalty, this obedient sovereignty, this 
sceptred service, how is it possible? How is it 
not a contradiction in terms? 

There is one way, and as I deem, but one way, 
in which it is possible. If there is a vital origina- 
tion in man’s nature —as by my doctrine there 
must be — of all the laws which he is called upon 
to obey, then the two opposite demands of his 
moral consciousness are met. If the whole being 
of God be forever given to the spiritual nature of 
man, then in man’s nature every law of God 
will be begotten and will issue thence as part of 
the effect of that nature. Now man, of course, 
cannot be slavishly constrained by any law which 
represents the power, force, and spontaneous ten- 
dency of hisown spiritual being. Ifa king keeps 
his own edict, that is the grace, not the disgrace, 
of his crown. If a fountain flow, it is obedient, 
yet is free. If the soul of man is by its own 
nature a fountain of spiritual law, then the flow- 
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ing of that fountain is at once his liberation and 
his loyalty. So the sun in shining does his duty, 
performs his lawful part, obeys universal law; yet 
at the same time expresses his power, his perfec- 
tion, and clothes himself with his garment of in- 
effable glory. The soul is a sun, the fountain of 
a light purer than any light of day, of that light 
which is the thought of God; and his shining is 
equally an obedience and a liberation; it is a 
solar servitude which makes him royal in the uni- 
verse, as the ministries of the visible sun make 
him sovereign in the sky. 

Now then recurring, after reason duly offered, to 
the main statement, I say of that spiritual nature 
of humanity, which gives the depth and makes the 
immortality of individual souls —of that nature 
which gives a majesty of meaning to the face, and 
an infinite opulence of hope to the heart of man, 
not on our globe alone, but beyond our solar sys- 
tem, beyond the stellar system to which that be- 
longs, beyond the utterniost stretch of telescopic 
vision, wherever worlds are wheeling and the 
eternal work of God going on —of that nature I 
say that it is the first birth out of the bosom of 
God, older and greater than all else created, the 
primal and perpetual recipient of all which God- 
hood has to give, other than God, yet inseparably 
united with him. In it is everlasting revelation 
made, a revelation not of words, but of life, a 
pure communication of being; this vital revelation 
climbs toward the consciousness, the heart and lip 
of man, issuing as love and law, and will so climb 
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in everlasting newness of utterance while eternity 
endures, ever new and ever the same. I say of 
this nature that it is the most universal of all facts 
after God, wider than space, deeper than sky, 
purer than stars, more luminous than any sun. 
It is into this nature that your being dips, and all 
that is in it is yours. So great, so wonderful, so 
awful, so near to the divine is the pure being of 
man. 

And now, as a collateral matter, let me ask 
those who cherish old forms of faith, as I myself 
cherish the meaning of old forms, whether it would 
not be a grander thing for Jesus to speak out of 
the depths of this universal, immeasurable fact, to 
be the tongue of a universe, than merely to bear 
testimony of his peculiar self? To speak for all 
the stars of heaven, and utter their heart — that 
were a glory of some magnitude. But to speak 
for that which is greater than all the stars, for 
that which was before the stars, and will be after 
them, for that which is the most universal in God’s 
universe, the master fact in created existence; to 
be made the ambassador and spokesman of that, is 
it not a glory beyond measure, the highest that 
may be? Verily, I believe that he who was born 
at Bethlehem, that majestic witness for the soul, 
was Messias, Christ, one sent from the Father; 
that the eternal Godhood concurred in the pro- 
duction of his being; that the consciousness of a 
divine inhabitation lived in his heart. Yet if you 
listen rightly to the word of his mouth and the 
voice of his history, you will hear it say, The 
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soul of humanity is a perpetual Messias. Ever it 
is denied, mocked, buffeted, spit upon, crucified ; 
ever from ignominy it arises in glory, and from 
death and destroying issues into immortality ; 
where it bleeds grow the undying fragrances of 
history. 
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Mr. CHARLES Darwin, in the record of his 
voyage around the globe, tells of a peculiar zoé- 
phyte found by him on the eastern shores of 
Patagonia. It looked, at a little distance, like the 
naked stem of a plant, growing to a height of from 
eight to twenty-four inches. Around this axis, 
however, as appeared upon a closer inspection, 
were arranged rows of minute polypi, to the num- 
ber of several thousands. Each of these had 
its distinct mouth, body, and tentacula, and was 
so far an individual creature. The ova, however, 
were produced in an organ separate from these 
individuals; there was an obscure general circu- 
lation, and on being touched, the whole acted as 
a single individual, drawing quickly down to hide 
itself in the sands. Was this one animal, or was 
it some thousands? It was both one and many. 
“Well,” said the thoughful naturalist, “might it 
be asked, What is an individual? ” 

Is there, now, any traceable analogy between 
that compound existence and the being of man? 
I am soberly of opinion that an analogy may be 
clearly traced, wide, almost infinitely wide, as is 
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a piece of luck to find for truth of a subtile order 
some tangible type or symbol, however humble, I 
shall seize upon this one, and make the most of 
it, with many thanks to the patient and penetrat- 
ing observer by whom it has been supplied. 

Three modes of vital action are mentioned by 
Darwin as belonging to the central axis, or com- 
munitive system of the zodphyte; it was charged 
with the function of reproduction ; it embodied a 
system of general circulation necessary to the ex- 
istence of the particular polyps; and it was capa- 
ble, upon special occasions, of a movement which 
should quite absorb the limited and customary 
motions of those lesser individuals. Perhaps I 
cannot better arrange the observations here to be 
offered than by distributing them under three 
corresponding heads: social genesis, social circu- 
lation, absorbing social movement. 

1. We are told that in the zodphyte the ova 
were produced in an organ distinct from the par- 
ticular individuals. It is needless to say that no 
literal resemblance to this order of things will be 
discovered in the economy of the human system. 
We do see, however, that in human life also, repro- 
duction is a social function, of which the individ- 
ual, as such, is incapable. That is, essentially the 
same fact appears, with a difference of form. 
We are not Melchizedecs, born twenty-one years 
old, or shot into the world from some outlying 
space. Social relation is the root of our being. 
Society is the parent of life, and peoples the 
world. From age to age, forever, the plural goes 
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before the singular, society before the individual. 
And that society, if in part voluntary, is not 
merely so. Before love and marriage, it lies 
already in the correlations of sex, built into the 
structure, alive and warm in the blood of man and 
woman. Nature assigns to social relation this 
place of supreme honor; it is the giver of life. 

Nor is this an isolated phenomenon; on the 
contrary, it is but the first fact in an order of 
things that runs through the world. Everywhere 
the law under which it occurs is to be found. 
That law may be stated in few words: all genesis 
is social. Every production, not of life only but 
of faculty, power, action, motion, is conditioned 
upon a social constitution of beings, objects, or 
elements. 

Society, as we commonly speak, signifies rela- 
tion between conscious individuals. But it is 
obvious that every system of relation, through 
which diverse objects, animate or inanimate, con- 
cur to one effect, is of a like nature. Now, in 
such relation lies the quickening of the world. 
Without it, nothing lives or moves; without it, 
the universe were dead. [Illustrations of this 
truth are to be seen on all sides; one cannot look 
but they are before the eyes. As the seed germi- 
nates, and the tree grows, only by effect of a society, 
so to speak, in which the sun, soil, air and water 
concurs with the object itself; as chemical cor- 
relation is in the grass of the field, in the soil 
that nourishes it, in the earths that sustain the 
soil, in the rock of which earth is formed ; as loco- 
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motion is possible only through a determinate 
mode of relation between the active power of the 
mover (itself a product of relation) on the one 
hand, and the earth’s attraction and resistance on 
the other; as the flow of rivers and fall of rain are 
conditioned upon the whole system of relations 
which effect the production, distribution, and con- 
densation of aqueous vapor; as the powers of 
steam, of the lever, the pulley, the screw, are in 
like manner conditioned ; so it is always and every- 
where; a social constitution of things, an order 
and play of relation is required for any and every 
generation of effect, in the crook of a finger and 
the revolution of a world, in the fertilization of a 
pistil and the genesis of a civilization, the same 
fact is signalized as the fountain of all power. 
The birth, therefore, of the individual from social 
relation is anything but anomalous or singular; 
rather, it is in pursuance of a productive method, 
from which nature never departs. 

For the method is continued in the production 
of those faculties and qualities, by virtue of which 
the individual is a human creature. Relation be- 
tween men is in the order of nature a necessary 
means to the making of man. It is just as impos- 
sible there should be a really human individual 
without a community of men, with its genetic 
effect, as that there should be a community with- 
out individuals. By aman we do not mean merely 
a biped animal conscious of its existence, but a 
speaking, thinking and moral, or morally qualified 
creature. Speech, thought, and morals: with 
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these, there are human beings; without them, 
none. But, one and all, they are possible to 
the individual only through his relation with 
others of his kind. Let us glance at them in 
succession. 

Of the importance of language to man it were 
superfluous to speak. All are aware that without 
it there could have been no human history, nor 
any human being worthy the name. It is proba- 
ble that brute intelligence rises as high, in the 
dog, for example, as intelligence can rise without 
the aids of speech. But language is a social 
product. Wanting the effect of society, the indi- 
vidual is a dumb beast; he has the organs of 
speech, but not the faculty. Now, upon finding 
such a fact at the very threshold of human cul- 
ture, any man a little habituated to following the 
lines of method in nature would at once know 
that it could not be an isolated one, but would see 
in it a sure index to farther fact of like kind. 

_And knowing this he would be at pains to distin- 
guish the precise nature of the phenonenon ob- 
served. We have here no mere importation from 
without, nothing resembling that colonization of 
a vacant mind by immigrant sensations, which em- 
pirical metaphysic imagines; and as little do we 
observe an insular self-evolution of the individual. 
The vocal organs were there; relation makes 
them powers. The faculty was fast locked in the 
organ ; relation applies the key, and lets it out. 
And having done so, it serves as condition to that 
exercise of the power through which it grows. 
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This is what we are to look for in the pee 
of higher powers. 

Thought shares the same social dependence, if 
only as conditional upon language. Thought 
without words were a bird without wings, or with 
unfeathered wings, flapping to no purpose. But 
social incentives and fructifications are essential 
to mental activity. Therefore to all development 
of intellectual powers, apart from the dependence 
upon language, thought arrives, the thinking 
power announces its presence and enters upon its 
course of increase, only in the flow of communi- 
cation and conversance of minds. It was not by 
accident that cities were the cradles of intellec- 
tual culture; only in great habitual concourses of 
men, not as mere confluent and incoherent masses, 
but as contained ordered systems of relation, 
could the large discourse of reason begin: and as 
the same conditions which are necessary to the 
growth of grass to-day were necessary to its first 
appearance on the earth’s surface, so reason 
itself, as a faculty of man, grew to conscious life 
and power by virtue of the same social conditions 
required for its awakening to fruitful activity. 
The soul of Greece was in the brain of Plato, and 
went to the making of it; and the production of 
such a mind without the generative powers of a 
society —a society, too, not contemporaneous 
only, but with the depth of memory and tradition 
—were as little possible as a growth of pines 
without root in the earth. Put a human creature 
from the start quite out of communication with 
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his kind, and what measure of intelligence will he 
be able to develop by himself alone? In a race 
of wits between him and a fox, which were prob- 
ably the winner ? 

From Reynard to Newton the ascent is not in- 
considerable ; but the social genesis of intellect 
was in every stage and step between. Of course, 
itis not meant that relation absolutely concocts 
any power whatsoever. Its effect must depend 
upon the nature of the terms, between which it 
plays. Sheep live together; but the wisest bell- 
wether is no philosopher nevertheless. A mere 
living together, as of sheep, is not intellectual re- 
lation, nor could this arise without the latent 
powers of a thinking mind lodged in many; but 
these potentialities existing, the sympathetic re- 
lation of man appeals to them, awakens them; 
intellectual relation begins; with its play, mind 
unfolds; and thus the intellectual consciousness 
in every man is conditioned upon the genetic in- 
fluences of a society. 

Farther than this, the measure of intellectual 
development which shall be possible to any man, 
is determined not alone by what he himself is, but 
also by the breadth and quality of that world — 
conversation, into which he is permitted to enter 
immediately. A Shakespeare or Goethe, born, 
bred, and mentally nourished upon a Pacific island 
of a thousand inhabitants, were impossible, even 
with the modern means of communication; the 
social gestation were too feeble, the social atmo- 
sphere too confined. When the second genera- 
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tion of Puritans in Massachusetts is compared 
with the first, a deterioration is apparent; the 
spirit is less expansive, thought less pure, bigotry 
more stringent, becoming petty; and the witch- 
craze arrives to illustrate, among other things, the 
effect upon intellect of a close air. 

If we turn to morals, the like is to be seen. A 
creature that does not say OUGHT is not man what- 
ever its anatomy ; but a creature that does say so, 
not only assumes social relation, but acknowledges 
in it a superior and sovereign law of conduct. For 
the sense of moral obligation is a sense of what is 
due from man to man. “Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you,” without the “others,” 
without human relation, there is no place for morals. 
There are indeed some virtues, such as temperance 
in eating and drinking, which may be regarded as 
completing their course within the circle of the 
individual life, but they are few, and of a second- 
ary order; and it is doubtful if even these, how- 
ever we may suppose them practised by men as 
by oxen, would ever have assumed a moral char- 
acter without that development of the ethical 
sense, which is conditioned upon the existence of 
social relation. Indeed, morals appear first as the 
“customs of a society.” The terms, ethics and 
morals, come from words in the classical languages, 
which denote either customs or obligations, but 
which originally signified both as one and the 
same; and the like appears in the Sttte of the 
Germans. The case was not that the mere repeti- 
tion of acts, induced at length a factitious sense of 
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rightfulness in such acts, with an obligation to 
continue them ; a notion of right was involved in 
the rise and establishment of the usage; but it 
grew in the usage, as inseparable and not distin- 
guished from it. 

We have little occasion to consult the history 
of morals in order to learn the character of moral- 
ity. It applies to relation, it is a law of relation, 
and could not exist without that of which it is the 
law. To be quite sure of this, it is enough to 
read the ten commandments, or to consider what 
justice and duty are. Without experience of 
social relation, the moral sentiment remains a 
latent power, locked up, unconscious and insensi- 
ble. Such is the case even with the individual at 
the present day, after all the culture and progress 
of so many centuries. But that which is neces- 
sary to the exercise of any power was necessary to 
its original production. Those conditions which 
are essential to the growth of grass to-day, were 
no less so to its first appearance on the earth’s 
surface. As without society there. would have 
been organs of speech, but no language, so there 
would have been the rudimentary conditions to a 
moral consciousness, but nevertheless no moral 
consciousness. <A person, as distinguished from a 
mere individual (a dog is an individual), is a 
moral being. The power to conceive of and obey 
ideal obligations is that above all else, which gives 
to one’s life the dignity and significance of a per- 
sonal existence. Yet for this very power he is in- 
debted to his relations with others. 
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With such facts in view, we may glance at the 
method of that spiritual reproduction, which, suc- 
ceeding physical birth, is to be for every genera- 
tion accomplished. Every child begins at the 
initial point of humanity, but with inherited apti- 
tudes for culture, and in the presence of a civiliz- 
ation achieved; and with these advantages, it 
traverses with great rapidity that ground over 
which the race has journeyed in a progress of cen- 
turies and millenniums. Now, Nature has an in- 
stitute for bringing this about. It is the domestic 
community, the closest and warmest social plexus 
the world knows. Here the child, born first from 
the loins, is to be born again from the culture and 
spirit of the parent society. It will be well to 
consider attentively its position in this commun- 
ity, and to see how Nature sets about the spiritual 
making of the individual. The beginning is made 
with the diametrical opposite of individualism. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive of a creature more 
immersed in social influence, more saturated with 
it, more entirely and submissively its subject, than 
a young child in the family. It is to the last 
degree dependent, and, with the least possible 
sense of separate resource, must look to others 
for the supply of all its wants and the granting 
of all its wishes. Its very life is in its relations; 
and by hunger, thirst, heat, cold, pleasure, pain, 
in short, by every part of its sentient experience, 
that fact makes itself daily and hourly felt. It is 
intensely imitative and receptive, a very sponge 
to absorb the influence shed upon it; while the 
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atmosphere of love, in which it lives, warms it, 
opens all the hungry pores of its being, and stim- 
ulates its aptitude to receive. Certainly, the les- 
son which is thus early pressed home upon its 
heart, would not seem to be that the community 
is only an abstraction, and that every man is 
launched at birth into a boundless liberty of indi- 
vidualism, where to let others alone is one’s first 
duty, and to be let alone his first right. Appar- 
ently, Nature does her very best to fix in it iner- 
adicably a persuasion to the contrary; and if in- 
dividualism after all is the real lesson, the experi- 
ence of childhood is a schooling most witlessly 
devised. So much to be unlearned! And that 
which must be unlearned, so incorporated with 
brain and bone, and so hardly to be physicked 
out! In this connection, the long nonage of 
human beings should be considered. That almost 
utter subjection to social influence lasts long 
years; no other creature arrives at adult age 
through such a process of social saturation. The 
young of the dog is full-grown at nine months, and 
lives, at a low average, twelve years; the period 
of growth is but a sixteenth of the whole. The 
young of our race are full-grown at eighteen, say, 
and live seventy years; the period of childhood 
and adolescence is more than a fourth of the 
whole. And this seems an essential part of the 
plan. Without the domestic community, and that 
long soaking and steeping, so to speak, of the 
young spirit in its influences, the human species 
would probably have been incapable of civilization. 
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But the individual reaction upon those influ- 
ences begins, as years pass, to become apparent, 
and year by year increases. The child becomes a 
youth, with a manifest will of his own; the youth 
becomes adult, with a chosen work of his own. 
He quits the parental roof, and goes forth to act 
from and for himself. Does Nature turn individ- 
ualist at this point? Does the function of social 
relation cease here, or cease to be vital and essen- 
tial? This question brings us to the second 
head. 

2. There is a social circulation, which at once 
elicits the activity, and is requisite to the effect of 
adult powers, To approach this matter at the 
most accessible point, let us glance at the material 
side of civilization. What a web of relations! 
What a multiplex flow of exchanges! Every man 
is making for others; every man expecting what 
others shall make for him. Whole classes of men, 
merchants and mariners for example, have their 
function in the element of relation only; and the 
interests between which they mediate exist, for the 
most part, only through their correlation and 
interdependence. What one man is to be found, 
who, in his daily occupations, is not upon social 
ground? In a civilized community, not one. 
And what would happen were this circulation 
quite arrested? Civilization would disappear, 
three-fourths of mankind would perish, from los- 
ing their means of livelihood, and boors be made 
of the poor remainder. Unsocial industry has 
little power to sustain, and none to create 
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culture. The more independent every man is of 
others’ labor, the less he can do for himself, the 
sparser must be the population, and the lower the 
general level. Social wants make individual avo- 
cations. My neighbors and I want shoes, and can- 
not well make them for ourselves; the trade of 
the shoemaker arises in response to the social want 
thus felt, while civilization and culture, with their 
characteristics in the individual, ensue only as this 
process has gone before. Here, then, it is appar-’ 
ent that the eminent powers of man are condi- 
tioned by the relations of men, and that without 
the social circulation, the human hand were but a 
feeble instrument. 

But all this, it will be said, is only outward. 
True. I incline to think, however, that the out- 
ward and inward are of a piece, the same funda- 
mental economy prevailing in both. And following 
up this anticipation, we may proceed next to that 
which lies nearest the foregoing. 

The desire of wealth holds a very important 
place among the felt interests of mankind. Asa 
motive to activity, it could not well be spared. 
But this motive is itself socially generated. For 
why is wealth desired? For the consideration it 
confers, or that one may live in a certain style, or 
for the means of power and influence among men. 
In one form or another there is always a social 
reference, without which the desire would not 
exist. We may go farther,— the very concep- 
tion of wealth is possible only to the social. 
Suppose there were but one man on the earth, 
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and the whole earth his; what were it worth to 
him? Simply nothing. He could not even con- 
ceive of it as property ; for property is that which 
one holds as against others, with whom he is in 
connection; and holds by a title, which those 
others acknowledge. “I am monarch of all I 
survey,” says Cowper’s Selkirk. It is precisely 
what Nature’s Selkirk would notsay. His thought, 
rather, would be, “ All I survey is monarch of 
me; it holds me here imprisoned in loneliness and 
destitution.” The value of wealth, — wealth 
signifying any measure of possession or income 
beyond what is needed for the supply of animal 
want, —lies in the relations of a community. It 
is worth to the possessor what it will procure from 
others. If it will procure nothing, —as when the 
others are wanting, —it is worth nothing; it not 
only ceases to be an object of desire, but simply 
cannot be conceived of as valuable. Robinson 
Crusoe found the ship’s treasure of money without 
worth to him; and the lesson might seem to be, 
that money, in contradistinction from real wealth, 
is of no intrinsic value. The deeper lesson is, 
that value itself is, for the most part, a social ere- 
ation. No wealth is so real but it becomes unreal 
to a man dissociated from his kind. Suppose our 
sole inhabitant of the earth to have been left in 
possession of a whole cultivated England, with all 
its lands, houses, ships, etc. It were all a worth- 
less possession; and this not merely because he 
could not till the estates, live in all the houses,’ 
sail the ships, etc., but also because he would have 
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lost interest in all such matters. Value, itself, 
would have departed from the objects to which, in 
a society, it is attributed, and with it one of the 
great impelling motives to human activity has 
become dead in his breast. 

The same is true of all interests and motives of 
the same class. Desire for place, standing, dis- 
tinction, power, has obviously the like social refer- 
ence. But if this be the case with interested 
motives, it certainly could not fail to be true of 
disinterested ones, — of benevolence, the love of 
country, the love of justice, and so on. In short, 
without the social circulation, man were a motive- 
less creature. As the living spring, bursting forth 
from the earth, and, year after year the same, in 
wet seasons and dry, pouring its waters, apparently 
from a quite private resource, depends yet for 
supply upon vast evaporations, together with the 
whole system of processes that distribute moisture 
and make rain; so the fountains of interest that 
feed the streams of human activity, however they 
may seem to issue from the private reservoir of 
individualism, are themselves fed at last from the 
influences of a society, and could neither run 
long, nor ever have begun to flow, without that 
sustenance. ; 

But men are knit together yet more imme- 
diately. Subtile forces play between them, whose 
effects strikingly resemble those of the nervous 
system in the individual body. Whence, again, 
that concern which every one must have for his 
reputation ? A man’s reputation is not in himself, 
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but in the breath of others, perhaps only in their 
unexpressed thoughts and feelings. How is it 
possible that one should have, and must have, a 
feeling about the mere feelings of others towards 
him? How is it that any one, having money to 
buy bread, and in no danger of want, should be 
compelled to value more than money or bread that 
“xood name,” which Shakespeare thought so pre- 
cious a possession, and whose only substance is but 
a feeling in others’ breasts? Certainly no human 
interest is more universal, and perhaps none is, on 
the whole, more moving. Human nature is so lit- 
tle constructed on the plan of pure individualism, 
that every man’s feeling of himself is much quali- 
fied, and many a man’s determined by the eye 
with which he is looked upon by his kind. Men 
in general are more concerned about reputation 
than about character; they feel more the estima- 
tion in which they are held, than the judgment 
which they must privately pass upon themselves. 
That this is wholly laudable or desirable I do not 
say; care for reputation may make one a coward, 
may confuse judgment, and cripple conscience. 
On the other hand, it is, out of doubt, one great 
conservator and safeguard of morals. That there 
_ should be any such care, that “good name” stands 
for so much, that we are thus feelingly knit 
together, that in the mere breath of our kind, or 
even in their silent feeling toward us, there should 
be all but the best in felicity and all but the worst 
in fall and affliction, — this is here the significant 
fact. It is one that consorts ill with that natural 
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liberty of individualism, which many have imag- 
ined, and with no little conceit of philosophical 
profundity. 

It is told of a politician, once in high office, liv- 
ing at the North, that he was discovered, by means 
of papers captured at the close of the civil war, 
to have been during its progress in secret and sym- 
pathetic correspondence with leaders of the rebel- 
lion. His townsmen, among whom he had till 
then passed with rare favor, forbore to molest or 
reproach him, but they were shocked at the dis- 
closure, and could not meet him as before; they 
avoided him, and he saw that he had lost their 
confidence irrecoverably. It broke him. He had 
had a house in building, and designing to make it 
an expression of his personal tastes, had been 
busily and pleasurably occupied in getting it for- 
ward; the workmen were discharged, the house 
remained unfinished, he fell into a melancholy, and 
died. A worthier man would not have engaged 
himself in the clandestine correspondence; a 
harder one would not have so wilted under the 
exposure. Yet who can lightly endure public dis- 
honor, though it threaten him with no physical 
pain or deprivation? Who feels himself complete 
when avoided by all his kind, though only by 
silent looks of separation? Merely avoided, not 
assailed ; merely let alone, not a finger put forth 
to the prejudice of his life, his liberty, or his pur- 
suit of happiness; should it not be to the individ- 
ualist a delightful situation? He has not to 
declare his independence ; all the world declares 
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it for him. No man visits him, to consume his 
time; none solicits his attention with an intrusive 
greeting on the street; no beggar will ask an 
alms of him, no philanthropist entreat him to sub- 
sidize charity; the very State, let us suppose, 
strikes his name from the tax-list, to give him pro- 
tection and to make himfree. What could individ- 
ualism desire more? It has written its rights of 
man ; here is one man, at least, to whom they are 
conceded literally, liberally, to the last syllable of 
the chapter. Were it not excusable to envy the 
lot of a mortal so favored? But what! he is not 
happy? cannot esteem himself favored? No, he 
is not happy, nor enviable; for the social circula- 
tion is still there, but, under the circumstances, is 
there to be what the sirocco is to the Sicilian, a 
fever in the blood, a dryness and scorching in the 
bones, that turns the marrow to dust and makes 
the living face as a dead leaf. 

There are indeed callous insensibilities that 
seem indifferent to the disesteem in which they 
are held by the decent part of mankind, but they 
are shells of human nature without the kernel; 
and even these count upon the sympathy of their 
brother good-for-naughts. On the other hand 
there are sensitive but heroic hearts, that, sus- 
tained by conscious rectitude, and ruled by an im- 
perial sense of duty, can brave the hard looks and 
thoughts of half the world, perhaps without them- 
selves becoming hard in return; but it is the last 
test of noble fortitude, and the natures that can 
abide it are rare. Welcome to the gods among 
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men! Welcome; the word that does not greet 
their coming may, at least, follow their departure. 
But it is to be observed that the masterly spirit 
of duty, which makes them heroic, is itself a sen- 
timent and law of relation. The grandly, defiantly, 
dutiful man, is one who feels more what is due 
from himself to his kind than their immediate 
feeling toward him. Besides, he has always some 
assurance that his action will at last vindicate 
itself in the eyes of the world, that those whom 
he serves beyond their present wish will one day 
know enough to value the service, and that pos- 
terity at least, if he must wait so long, will reverse 
the judgment passed upon him by contempo- 
raries. 

Were there now a visible living network con- 
necting men with electric influences passing upon 
it to be felt sustainingly and painfully by every 
man in blood and brain, it would be quite appar- 
ent that the independent unit plan is not the plan 
of Nature. There is none such, but there is the 
effect of it without the physical mediation; and 
the attraction of gravitation is seen only in its 
effects, never in itself. Human nature is really 
such as it would be, were the sensitive connection 
apparent to the senses. While the flowing influ- 
ence harmonizes with one’s own feeling of himself, 
he scarcely thinks of the matter, as one does not 
think of breathing, while he breathes freely; but 
so soon as a discord or deprivation arises, the 
dependence makes itself painfully felt. Mean- 
time, he that breathes in unconscious freedom, 
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needs the air no less than another; and Victor 
Hugo — whom I do not often quote — had his eye 
upon a truth, and for once did not exaggerate, in 
saying, “ We respire society.” The case for repu- 
tation indicates but one form of that all-connect- 
ing sympathetic influence, without which nothing 
moves in man; in truth, human society, if the 
subtlest, is also the vitalest web that Nature 
weaves; and in all that any man does or feels, it 
is assumed. It is idle, therefore, to talk of men, 
and I see not how any one can think of them, as 
if each individual were individual only, a discon- 
nected unit, guarded in his insulation by a por- 
cupine bristle of separative rights. 

But besides this web of sympathies and sensi- 
bilities there are forces which are either miscalled, 
or are of a distinctively public nature, yet are ne- 
cessary to the private man. One of these is known 
as public opinion, or, taken more deeply, as the 
spirit of the nation or of the age. Of course, the 
individualist will at once say that public opinion 
is but the aggregate of all private opinions. I 
think him in error. Public opinion itself makes 
the greater part of these private opinions. “ My 
opinion,” the man says, how did he come by it? 
It was circulating in the feeling, floating in the 
speech, of a community ; and was taken into his 
head by a sympathetic absorption, of which he 
was not even conscious. Ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, this will be the history of its origin in 
the individual. In his head, it will undergo some 
modification, usually slight; but what you observe 
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in the several minds of a people, is, as a rule, but 
endless small variations upon the same common 
tune of sentiment and persuasion; and the sym- 
pathetic process, by which this is imparted, is 
requisite to its existence. Could we see the dem- 
ocratic opinion of America as it really subsists, we 
should not find it as ten or twenty million inde- 
pendent beliefs, and grounded in each several 
head upon private studies of facts and principles. 
And it as little arose in the first instance, as it 
now exists, in that shape. The original propen- 
sity toward it sprang from the circumstances of a 
society, that is, from a certain character of the re- 
lation subsisting between its components; and 
from 1763, when first a tax was levied upon the 
colonies, to the French indoctrination in 1798, 
when, with liberty-caps, huzzas, bumpers, and bon- 
fires for its arguments, Jacobin democracy flew 
over the land in a tempest that threatened to blow 
Washington from the helm of state, it proceeded, 
not by simultaneous, though independent, genera- 
tion in separate heads, but by a myriad-fold reflec- 
tion of feeling from all to each and each to all, — 
feeling that grew by communication, and was 
found by each man in himself as he found it in the 
face of his fellow, and which, when it had become 
public opinion by these processes, was sustained, 
as it had been engendered, by its multiplex flow 
and reflection from face to face, and from heart 
to heart. And this is the character of public 
opinion, that it exists, not only im, but through 
the sympathetic flow in a people. Cut off these 
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currents that pass between men, hide every face 
from every other, and the opinion would not be 
there. Suppose you could in a moment reduce all 
these ardent and loud democrats to just that 
measure of political belief, which has arisen from 
each man’s private enterprise of thought and 
study, independent alike of tradition and existing 
public sentiment; what a sudden silence and 

vacant looking around there would be! Never-— 
theless their actual mental condition is quite in 
the order of nature. The dependence upon public 
opinion may, of course, be in excess. Undoubt- 
edly, we suffer in America from a certain swamp- 
ing of private thoughts, above all in the sphere of 
political thought. Here, indeed, the swamping is 
conspicuous, and with few more so than with the 
class of radicals, who profess free thought, pro- 
pose reforms, and exhibit what might seem to be 
an exceptional independence of mind. For it 
turns out that their premise is always democracy 
itself, in other words, the public opinion of Amer- 
ica; and that with the rarest exceptions, they 
never dream of going behind this, to examine its 
grounds, but only of going forward from it, to 
apply it somewhat more logically than the average 
democrat is inclined to do. One may smile when 
such action is accompanied by much conceit of 
mental independence, and a man gives himself the 
airs of a philosopher in politics, only because he 
questions the maxims of democracy somewhat 
less than his neighbors do; but the immersion of 
private mind in public sentiments, so far from 
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being unnatural, is an effect for which nature has 
expressly and amply provided. Indeed, in the 
sense of approximating to primitive mental con- 
ditions, it is in a peculiar degree natural. Among 
savages, there is little else but public opinion; 
every man thinks what the tribe thinks; and the 
thoughts of the tribe are customs of belief, to 
which every individual conforms without knowing 
that he conforms. For with them, opinion is the 
immediate ruler, and for this reason, if for no 
other, can exist only in the ruling or public form ; 
opinion itself is law, and divergence from the 
unity of opinion in the tribe must be felt as a 
breach of law. With the advance of civilization, 
conditions arise which release individual mind, in 
a measure, from this involution in the motion of a 
mass. Under an empire of just laws, the commu- 
nity or nation has a structural permanence in a 
manner independent of opinion; for though the 
latter prevail at last, asin free governments, yet 
it can do so only through processes determined by 
the political system, and only as an effect for 
which room is made by the fundamental constitu- 
tion. When the unity of a social body is thus as- 
sured by its structure of political methods and 
laws, unity of opinion is no longer felt as neces- 
sary, and room is made for individual thought. <A 
strong state, stability of public order, and confi- 
dence in the public guidance, are requisite to any 
considerable development of free thought in the 
modern sense. But if, though a political system 
exist, its conditions are such as to keep the laws 
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always shaking and changing, this to-day, that to- 
morrow, and continually taking and losing shape, 
as demagogues delude, as blower agitators per- 
suade, and as ignorance, levity, and superficial 
emotions determine, — then, while there may be 
abundance of free blurt, thought will be likely to 
appear rather in an inverse than an equal pro- 
portion. 

Never, however, under the happiest conditions, 
is thought strictly isolated in origin or individual 
in character. The mind, that it may act, must 
have its social quickening, its relation, I will not 
say with mere opinion, which is somewhat super- 
ficial, but with an intelligent spirit awake in many 
and ina state of sympathetic circulation among 
many. Does any man ever think seriously with- 
out some hinging of his thought upon a sentiment 
or spirit publicly diffused and sympathetically 
sustained? Is not a great man always represen- 
tative of his nation? And does not his greatness 
consist largely in this, that he is in relation rather 
with its thinking and moral spirit, than with its 
thought or persuasions already formed and afloat? 
We have no thinker more individual than Emer- 
son; have we one in whom the deepest spirit of 
New England speaks more distinctly ? Germans 
remark that the stamp of England is upon all 
English thoughts, from Bacon to Bentham, and 
even to Carlyle, much as the last has drawn his 
culture from German sources; while Englishmen 
recognize equally in all varieties of German 
thought, the relation to a common spirit. Soc- 
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rates was all his life in conflict with the public 
opinion of Athens. By that very fact, it was as- 
sumed in all his mental activity ; and, meantime, 
how utterly Athenian he himself was! Plato, even 
more than his master, was a dissenter and protes- 
tant, while his mental resources were such as time 
itself cannot exhaust; but his questions were dis- 
tinctively Grecian, his solutions were Grecian, 
the intellectual and moral spirit of Greece was in 
every thought that emanated from his mind. In 
short, the individual power of thought is socially 
conditioned. Ordinarily it is little more than a 
power to reproduce unchanged, or with slight 
modification, opinions and sentiments maintained 
and propagated by the sympathetic circulation of 
a community; always, and at the highest, it is in 
relation with the moral and intellectual spirit of 
a society, and could not otherwise be a power to 
think. 

The sentiment of patriotism, again, is the affec- 
tionate and dutiful self-subordination of the indi- 
vidual to a social whole. How intensely American, 
English, German, French, these young people are ! 
We older folk, that, with a love of country not 
(perhaps) less deep or moving, have our under- 
standings enough delivered from its domination to 
see faults at home, seem to them almost recreant. 
And hew sensitive even to slight touches, the sen- 
timent is! I remember being in Boston, when 
the news came that the American boat-crew had 
been beaten in the Thames race. That afternoon 
there was not a happy youth, of American birth, 
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in all Boston! Even the “solid men,” Gallios of 
trade and finance, who, it might be thought, 
would care for none of these things, looked grave, 
as if an enterprise of importance had miscarried. 
Who thinks the worse of them? What is the 
youth good for, who does not take part even to 
passion with his land? Or what are the people 
worth, in whom this all-connecting sentiment 
does not circulate, and as a fluid, too, that can 
upon occasion become fire ? 

Soon after the close of the Civil War, as nearly 
as I remember, a powerful story appeared, enti- 
tled, “* The Man without a Country,” and found 
many readers. And what is a man without a 
country? A man without a soul, —a pitiable 
wretch, if he feel his want; a wretch at once piti- 
able and contemptible, if he do not feel it. One’s 
country may be a church, as in the case of Augus- 
tine; to here and there a devoted student, it - 
may be more the world of thinkers and scholars, 
than a particular land; but a man’s soul, if he 
indeed has one, must immerse itself in a human 
life larger than his own, and by a spirit of alle- 
giance subordinate self thereto. A soul shut 
within the limits of individualism, —if its very 
being as a human soul did not render this impos- 
sible, — were stifled and dead. 

How many words are there in our vocabulary 
that signify a sorer deprivation, than this one, 
“outcast.” Yet an outcast is but a man placed 
in a position to realize all the felicity of individ- 
ualism. There he is with nothing in the world to 
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do, but pursue his private happiness in the ful- 
ness of his natural liberty. If he could but find 
a whole heart in himself! If the sundered sympa- 
thies would not bleed! If his immersion in the 
great flow of a nation’s life were not necessary to 
the springs of his life as an individual! And to 
him who has a country what an endless pain it is, 
to feel that the nation is going wrong! It is a 
pain that you must steel your heart against, not 
to be palsied and made incapable by it. Yet 
what does the matter signify to you? You do 
not think yourself going wrong, and know that 
you are going soon out of the world: why con- 
cern yourself? Why does Burke, childless and 
dying, keep writing, writing, and warning Eng- 
land, while he can hold a pen? The reason why 
he could not help concerning himself was that 
no man, with the soul of a man, has or can have 
his life in himself alone. The life of the nation is 
in each of us a vital blood. Without the great 
knitting together, each of us is in himself un- 
strung. 

Now, it would seem that, to any man with an 
eye in the head as well as in the face, the whole 
class of facts, of which some samples have here 
been passed in review, should make it indubitably 
clear, that the human individual is no such insu- 
lar, self-motived and inwardly unrelated being 
as individualism imagines, nor human society any 
such mere affair of numbers, or of relations merely 
outward and inessential. It is no stretch of lan- 
guage to say, that relation between men is infi- 
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nitely deeper, and its function out of measure 
more important, than is thus supposed. There 
veritably is a social circulation and social texture, 
vital in nature; and no growth of individuality,— 
always to be distinguished from individualzsm, 
the one being a great fact in the world of Nature, 
and the other only a great theoretic bubble blown 
by conceit,—is possible without a correlative 
sociality. And as sociality obtains for itself a 
structural form in the institutions and order of a 
commonwealth, and through this becomes ration- 
ally guided and ethically governed, personal 
being gains at once inward resource and upward 
liberation. Man and Community: both, or 
neither. Such is manifestly the law of the world. 

3. We now pass to notice, lastly, an occasional 
effect, which in its extreme force is to be regarded 
as an effect of disease, but which, from our point 
of view, is not the less significant. There is some- 
times seen a social movement so violent, that in 
the fierce heat of it, individualities are, as it were, 
fused and resolved into mere seething. mass. A 
very striking example of these undesirable effects 
was exhibited by France at the epoch of the Rev- 
olution. Individual judgment and volition very 
nearly disappeared, displaced or drowned by the 
deluging social passion; minds became but con- 
duits (of the sewer-sort mostly), tongues but trum- 
pets blown through by the wind of the time, per- 
sons but puppets moved by intangible wires; and 
the Republic was proclaimed in a storm of enthu- 
siasm by men, of whom the fewest had, through 
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any private process of thought, become republi- 
cans. Genet, the inflamed fanatic, who so nearly 
set America in a blaze, was fresh from service 
under the monarchy. Must it be supposed that 
he had been a base dissembler, accepting for hire 
a service that his heart abhorred? As little, very 
likely, as that the mass of tow, which leaps into 
flame when the torch touches it, was till then false 
to its nature. He took democracy by social per- 
cussion, as detonating powder takes fire, and 
merely went off, — he, like so many others. With 
the others, he had been worked up by precedent 
history to the combustible condition required for 
such effects; the hammer struck, and the mon- 
archist shot out, quite another thing, — not so 
much a person henceforth as an "ism embodied 
and on fire. 

It is not often indeed that the components of a 
social body are thus dispossessed of personal char- 
acter, and possessed, demonized by the social 
spirit; but though the event, happily, is rare, the 
possibility is permanent. Or if there be nations 
among whom character is less combustible or 
more enduring, and, if fired by social impression, 
is not quite to be fired off by it, we have to in- 
quire how far this is the effect of a total national 
spirit, which sustains, and even demands, its own 
opposite and correlative. But in no nation are 
such effects quite wanting. They are to be seen, 
only more tempered and moderated, in English 
history and in ourown. Among the most remark- 
able traits of that epoch, and most significant from 
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the present point of view, was the epidemic of 
suspicion that then raged, — suspicion that imag- 
ined everything evil, believed instantly and irre- 
versibly whatever it imagined, and revenged piti- 
lessly upon innocent men and women the illusions 
of a demonized fancy. It was as if a sleeper, crazed 
by some too-horrible dream, should spring in frenzy 
from his bed, clutch a dagger or sword, thrust madly 
at the haunting visions, and pierce, —ah! not vis- 
ions, but the living bodies of wife and child! A 
hideous craze it was, and with ludicrous aspects 
also, if horror would permit the beholders to regard 
them as such. Villetard says in his vivacious his- 
tory of the International Society, that had a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety fallen into a dream- 
less sleep, to awaken at the end of a century, his 
first words upon opening his eyes would be, “ We 
are betrayed!” There is more than wit in the ob- 
servation, “We are betrayed!” — what a womb 
of murder was that boding and maddening cry! 
But whose voice was it? what raised the cry? 
The social demon spoke. Never was it the voice 
of independent personal conviction. Men were 
persuaded, they themselves knew not how, nor 
were enough themselves to inquire how. A 
demon, whose name was legion,.but its nature 
one, —a demon that must inhabit a mass of men, 
to exist at all,— possessed them, substituted its 
inspirations for thought in their heads, gave itself 
tongue by their mouths; and in France, one might 
almost say, there was a people, but never a person; 
a human mass, and yet no man. 
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The subjection of individual mind had a pecu- 
liar illustration in the case of Sebastian Mercier. 
Mercier was right-minded and honorable, — not at 
all one of those rat-hole natures, in which unclean 


suspicions may be expected to burrow and lurk. 


He was a keen observer too, and with uncommon 
power to look straight out of his own good eyes, 
and see the fact as it lay before him. The spirit 
of his time mastered and made imaginary fact for 
him nevertheless. So far, indeed, he preserved 
his proper wits, as to perceive the degeneracy of 
press and stage,*the vulgarity, fury, brutality, 
bloodthirstiness, the poverty of thought, depravity 
of imagination, appetite for monstrous scenes and 
sentiments! What had been a human voice, 
seemed to have become but the bark, howl, squeal, 
roar of beasts; what had been a human soul, but 
a den for the spirit of beasts to litter in. He saw 
it all, and valued it at its worth. But may it be 
supposed that he saw zn all, this? A social state, 
at once demonized and despotic, a society furi- 
ously borling, with fire underneath and the dregs 
upon the top,—was it this he discerned? No, 
but “British gold!” —he, too, no wiser at last 
than another. The omnipresent Pitt had made a 
league with the play-writers, pamphleteers, etc., 
and had bribed them, not to moderate their tone, 
but to rave in their own style beyond their own 
inclination ; not to stint the appetite of the revolu- 
tionary rabble, but to lavish the garbage it loved, 
and feed its savage heat hotter still ;—all with a 
design to bring disgrace upon “the grand na- 
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tion!”’ Even in protesting against the effects of 
the social spirit, he could but borrow its hallucin- 
ations and echo its voice. But, in a world be- 
witched, who can be quite sane? 

Whence came this great delusion? It was a 
monster bred from a system of social relations, 
long since become false and foul. Paris was its 
chief cradle ; there the sympathetic fetation of a 
compact multitude first brought it into being, and 
there it remained longest alive, — indeed it is not 
quite dead yet. Mercier, in echoing its voice, 
spoke neither his own independently formed per- 
suasion, nor that of any other human being; 
millions were necessary to its existence, and 
every man of the millions, Marat himself, more 
its slave than its author, creature of all France, 
terrified the terrorists to make them such, painted 
innocence black, and murder white, packed the 
prisons, spoke the doom at the tribunal, yelled a 
chorus to the guillotine by the throat of the mob, 
and, simulating personal character, was in truth” 
its despotic and devilish master. 

But all this was abnormal, it will be said. Ab- 
normal surely, and odious out of measure. God - 
forefend that the like should ever be seen again ! 
But that there is somewhat in the structure of 
human nature, which renders possible such a 
social drowning out of personal character and 
thought, — this is the significant fact. There could 
be no sciatica or lockjaw without a nervous system ; 
and without a social nerve-system of Nature’s 
own making, that sort of disease would be simply 
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impossible. The question may well be asked, 
What were the conditions which permitted that 
disease to supervene? Two of them cannot 
escape attention: first, the state, the organic 
structure of a national society, had been sub- 
verted and destroyed; secondly, individualism was 
the peculiar and enthusiastically cherished gospel 
of France. From each of these facts an important 
lesson may be derived. Oneis, that in the firmest 
and most deeply grounded order of a common- 
wealth lies our surest guard against such an hys- 
terical condition of the social nerves; and the 
other, that individualism is fatal to all eminent 
growth and power of individual character. 

Now, only with a high development of such 
character, is humanity rich, or its proper genius 
evinced. Individuality is the ever-required cor- 
relative of community ; and he who sets either 
against the other, sets himself against both. We 
hear much in certain circles of “the masses;” 
but where mass is, man is not. The moment that 
community comes to signify confluence in amor- 
phous mass, that moment individual character 
loses form and melts away, while society becomes 
a sensitive lava in a full crater, boiling with its 
own heat, and itself tortured by the heat it makes. 
As the social concert of organs and functions in 
the human body implies their distinction and were 
impossible without it, so does health and unity of 
the social whole imply the structure and energy 
of personal character. On the other hand, indi- 
vidualism, the egotism of liberty and equality, so 
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far from being favorable to personal development 
is fatal to it; and accordingly, where the individ- 
ual is great, there is also to be found a high de- 
velopment of social structure. The characteristic 
of the Grecian and Roman republics, so the 
scholars now unite in telling us, was what seems 
to the modern eye an absorption of the individual 
in the state; and one recalls in this connection 
the Persian monarch’s criticism of Socrates, that 
he was indeed a great man, but somewhat too 
much a citizen. What was the complementary 
fact? It was that just there a Plutarch could 
find the subjects of his lives. Too much self-im- 
mersion of the individual in the state; and the 
companion-fact of that too much is a host of pow- 
erful and noble personalities. On the other hand, 
look at the French Revolution, with its gospel of 
individualism, and what does one see? He looks 
on pigmy actors playing great parts. Nothing 
was more striking in the Revolution than the 
littleness of the men it put forward. Of those 
who really represented the revolutionary atomism 
—as Mirabeau and Napoleon did not — Danton 
alone was a large figure ; and he was a sort of 
centaur, a nature with elemental energies in it, 
but only half-human, and the Jacobin dust smoth- 
ered even him. Individualism results always in 
flux, in mere fluescent mass-motion ; and the per- 
sonalities that yet appear, appear prone, in frog- 
posture, dotting the flood here and there! The 
social force is still there, will be there; and the 
defence against its excess is a structure of the 
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community, an ethically principled and wisely 
firm order. 

Social texture, then, is not a fancy, but a fact, 
and among the most influential and important of 
all facts. Our power to think, power to speak, 
power to act as moral beings, the motives that stir 
us, the goods we seek, the value that makes them 
objects of desire, are not, and cannot be, without 
the effect of social relation. For us all, life, for- 
tune, happiness, opportunity, resource, lie more or 
less, and never to an inconsiderable degree, in the 
keeping of others. Good and evil flow; alike 
they refuse to be private, but always seek, and 
always more or less secure a social expansion. 
Natural consequence disregards the limits of 
moral responsibility ; it rewards us for good deeds, 
it punishes us for evil deeds in which we have 
personally had no part. We are born to an in- 
heritance of such consequences; they pour in 
upon us from our contemporaries, while going to 
them from ourselves; and we and they must be- 
queath them to the future tenants of cradles yet 
unfilled. 

Under a commission from nature, thousands of 
men, whom we never voted for, and whose names 
we never hear, are acting representatively for us, 
unconsciously to themselves. They eat sour 
grapes, and not only their children’s teeth, but 
ours and our childrens also are set on edge; or 
they are wise and dutiful, and their duty flows 
to pour some measure of sweetness and health 
into the cup whence we and our children must 
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drink. Everywhere relation, connection, flow, a 
common participation ; a good and evil, life and 
death therein. To the individualist, confronted in- 
cessantly by such realities, this existence of ours 
must be indeed a riddle unanswerable and dread- 
ful. But there is a res publica in the nature of 
man, which makes a natural ground for the politi- 
calrepublic. To recognize this fact, and to dis- 
tinguish the obligations that arise from it, — obli- 
gations not contained in any small scheme of 
private rights, —is the beginning of wisdom in 
all that concerns political structure and conduct. 


CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL PRO- 
DUCTIVENKESS. 


NotuHIne in history is more remarkable than its 
spiritual ups and downs. The world is now so 
rich in human wealth, and now so poor! The 
men of one age seem hardly less than seraphs; the 
men of another, hardly better than beetles. To-day 
of the very stones God will raise up children unto 
Abraham; to-morrow the most favored children 
of Abraham are no better than stones. The 
waters of the human spirit, like the tides of ocean, 
but with far wider extremes, now ascend and now 
retreat; they ebb until nothing appears but the 
mere temperamental flats and mud-bottoms of 
man’s existence, and they rise till they touch the 
heavens and beat on shores beyond the stars. 
Sometimes the oscillation is astonishingly rapid. 
In the year 1600, England could have spared 
Shakespeare —himself enough to illuminate a 
continent — and still have been illustrious with 
shining names; in the year 1700, England 
mourned the death of her greatest man of letters, 
John Dryden, and prepared to transfer her won- 
dering admiration to Alexander Pope. Milton’s 


life spans the period of transition from nobility to 
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squalor of soul in his native land. When he was 
born her human wealth, when he died her spirit- 
ual degradation, seemed past measure. In the 
fulness of his adult manhood, her hospitality to 
great thoughts, her hunger for truth, drew from 
him an utterance of admiration whose eloquence 
makes it immortal; in his old age, witty Court 
poets jeered at Paradise Lost as “a dull poem 
written by a blind old schoolmaster.” And so 
his mighty and melodious soul, which surely 
wanted little of fitness to sing with equal voice 
among archangels, went almost unregarded from 
the earth,—any Nell Gwynn, any pretty and 
wanton actress (she must needs be wanton) ob- 
taining more observance. 

Sometimes the descent seems not so much one 
movement of an undulation as a total and irreme- 
diable fall. Look at Greece; who, remembering 
what she was, can note what she is, and not be 
moved with many meditations? For whom has 
not the spectacle of her fortunes a kind of tragic 
fascination? Once the Crcesus or Rothschild, 
now the pauper, of civilization; once the centre 
and soul of history, now a rag that dangles from 
its skirts; once an Olympus, now a graveyard — 
a sepulchre in which the worms are men, and 
their food the traditions of those who gave them 
being. The same sky, the same earth are there; 
there, too, are the physical progeny of those ancient 
men, their inheritance of physical beauty not lost; 
but the Achaia that filled the world with the ex- 
quisite temper and melody of thought and elo- 
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quence of imagination and song, — the literary 
shrine and adytum of all time as yet succeeding, 
—is not there. To her shores no ship sails; you 
can visit them only on the wings of memory. She 
that stereotyped heroism and genius, in her exceed- 
ing wealth of spirit, has left on the earth a physi- 
cal posterity who stereotype moral imbecility. 
Were the land solitary, dispeopled forever, if 
would be sad, but less sad than now. 

Where, again, is Judea? Where are her 
prophets, her inspired believers, her bards of 
faith and devotion? Judea, the land of psalm, like 
Greece the land of song, is silent or worse than 
silent. Egyptand Assryria, too, are dead physically 
or spiritually. Iran and India, once royal, sit now 
as leprous beggars by the wayside. The Orient 
exists no longer; there is now but an ast deter- 
mined by point of compass, of like suggestion 
with our east winds in spring. The morning lands 
and skies of human civilization, they, with their 
blushes and dews of Aurora,—they, with their 
immortal charm are gone, and there remain be- 
hind them only the gloom and squalor of modern 
Asia. 

Time was that these phenomena were to me, 
not only sad in themselves, but utterly confound- 
ing. Trying to read the world in the light of a 
mere doctrine of individualism, I had no place for 
these facts. If the man be complete in his sepa- 
rate self, why should his spiritual fortunes be so 
involved in those of a nation, of a social body? 
In such a view the fact is monstrous. Yet there 
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is the fact, and there are many familiar facts which 
flank and support it. An unclean Irish peasant 
brings pestilence to our shores; you and I may 
die of it, though not at all responsible for her 
poverty and foulness. In some filthy cellar, the 
haunt of drunkenness, small-pox or scarlet fever 
is generated; and your children and mine are 
menaced. Forever, for good and for evil, the 
social solidarity of mankind asserts itself; and 
the attempt to flee away from its influence does 
not abate that influence, only makes it less for 
good, and more for evil. 

But these phenomena are to me confounding 
nolonger. The simple explanation is this: asman 
has a corporeal and a spiritual being, so has he an 
individual and a social being. Body and soul are 
the vertical poles of his being; individual and 
social are the lateral poles. We do not complain 
that men share in the fortunes of their bodies. 
Homer on a raft at sea, and famishing for want of 
food, will write no Iliad; that fact we do not 
rebel against. And that the soul of Homer 
launched into a social state, which tosses, drenches 
and starves it, will think no Iliad should revolt 
our feeling no more. 

We see these phenomena, this ebb and flow of 
spiritual power among men ; are we merely to 
stare and wonder at them? Are we in their 
presence, like a Turk piously lazy, to say only, 
God is God, and so betake ourselves to devout 
vacancy of brain? Asiatic religion excludes 
thought; European and American religion in- 
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spires it; that makes the difference between 
Asia and the occident. 

Our first inquiry is concerning the cause and 
nature of these effects. Are they physical? Are 
they moral? Or are they irregular, accidental ? 

Accident in history furnishes occasions, but not 
causes; it is the grand discovery of the last four 
centuries, that cause runs only in the grooves of 
eternal order and law. ‘They are therefore not 
accidental. 

Are they then physical — that is, do they occur, 
like the perpetual balance of the sexes, by a law 
which operates wholly apart from man’s will, sen- 
timent, thought, and moral condition? Are they 
effects quite beyond the scope of our power and 
responsibility ? 

A learned and able countryman of ours declares 
them to be thus beyond ourreach. Dr. Draper of 
New York, who has developed an elaborate theory 
of civilization, thinks them due wholly to a 
natural law. Materialist, a student of Comte, 
making mental philosophy but a department of 
physiology, he holds human history to be, in like 
manner, but an extension and large display of 
physiological law. Nations and civilizations, he 
affirms, have their necessary periods of infancy, 
youth, maturity, old age and death,—in fine 
repeat, of necessity, the history of the individual 
body. Now, beyond question, there is a certain 
truth in this analogy. Physiology is a large sym- 
bol. Dr. Draper’s theory, too, is one which will 
attract many; so strong a predilection for scien- 
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tific forms and origins in natural necessity belongs 
to our time. 

But as a final theory of the subject, one must 
say that it would be much more satisfactory if in 
this death of nations human beings did not con- 
tinue to be born. Here is a nation, says the 
writer, which is now dead, having run the course 
of its natural life. Yes, but the ten or twenty 
millions of men, women, and children still living 
there, — what is one to say about them? The blood 
in my arteries is red, and I do not attain the 
heroic nonchalance which can coolly lecture over 
the heads of such millions, demonstrating that the 
nation has died a perfectly natural death, and 
resting contentedly there. Death is good, and the 
grave does not appall me;.but a living death, and 
sepulchres out of which come the sound of mar- 
riage bells and the cries of babes newly born, this 
seems to me somewhat too tragic to be compla- 
cently entered on our books of science as an inter- 
esting natural phenomenon, and so passed by. To 
me, in truth, the blindest and most foolish mission- 
ary Samaritan, though the theological wine which 
he proffers to the lips of that misery be too close a 
cousin to vinegar, and the oil that he pours upon its 
wounds not free from suspicion of rancidity, is yet 
more venerable than the priests and Levites of 
science who pass by on the other side, peering at 
it through learned spectacles, and pronouncing it 
“ wholly natural.” 

All great historical effects proceed at last from 
moral causes. Of course one must here use the 
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word moral in its amplest and profoundest sense ; 
but so used, it covers the origin of the world’s 
good and ill. Greece, Rome, Judea died in the 
hearts of Greeks, Romans, and Jews ere they died 
on the outward fields of history. Institutions, 
which are the body of society, are mortal, as body 
should be; they grow old and perish; if the peo- 
ple perishes with them, sinks, that is, into moral 
imbecility, its death is spiritual, not institutional. 
It is not I who say this; it is the moral genius of 
man. This affirms itself as universal and causal. 
When Paul says, “As ye sow, so shall ye also 
reap,” your heart and mine respond, “ Yea, verily.” 
Reflection may question it, may observe that the 
fortunes of men do not immediately correspond to 
their moral desert ; but the heart does not question, 
the heart cries “‘ Yea;” and reflection itself, when 
ripe, perceives that on the broadest historical scale 
this is true for mankind, as on the scale of immor- 
tality it is true for the individual. When Tacitus 
writes through so many powerful pages his rebuke 
of Roman corruption, the spontaneous feeling of 
every reader is that Roman corruption merited 
rebuke. The theorist, the doctrinaire, may tell, 
may convince us, that this corruption was only in- 
nocent, inevitable decay, and that moral reproof 
of it is merely childish; but even then we are con- 
vinced in opposition to our own spontaneous 
impression and persuasion. When Jesus cries, 
“QO Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how oft 
would I have gathered thy children together asa 
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hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not: behold your house is left unto you 
desolate,’ — he utters no mere private emotion, he 
utters the moral consciousness of humanity. 
When spiritual poverty comes to a people; when 
the inspired heart, the illuminated intellect, the 
glorified imagination, is no longer given to it; its 
old men seeing no grand vision, its young men 
dreaming no divine dream, its womanhood not 
clothed upon with spiritual and angelic beauty, — 
then be sure that somewhere in its past there is a 
persistent and fatal would not, of which this pov- 
erty of spiritual genius is but the publication. 
And in looking into the nature of those moral 
causes which do most to write their results on the 
foreheads and in the brain of succeeding ages, I 
find this clue of the quality of social relationship 
a good one to follow. That is, the relationships 
existing between men either inspire and endow, or 
dispirit and rob them. Between you and me, at 
this moment, provided we are to each other any 
more than mere dead physical presences, a relation 
subsists, which either quickens or deadens, either 
adds to the resources of our souls or takes from 
those which we had on coming together. Men do 
not become intellectual and moral, that is do not 
become human, without inter-dependence and in- 
ter-action, without love, friendship, patriotism, 
broad and varied human interest, all that rightly 
connects men with each other; to show, in fine, 
that the existence of one developed human being 
implies the existence of a humankind. It would 
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naturally follow that the quality of the relation- 
ship determines the quality of the results. 

Let us, then, lay a vigorous hold upon this fact, 
that between all American men to-day there is a 
play of relationship which goes far to determine 
in what degree they shall be men. It uplifts or 
degrades; it inspires or sensualizes; it makes 
noble brows and deep eyes, or makes foreheads 
brutish and eyes muddy; it sows the fields of 
heart and brain with amaranth and asphodel, or 
with rush and toadstool. Moreover, —and this is 
a point of capital importance, — the report of these 
effects is made still more in the next generation 
than in the present. 

Now this fact, that the quality of social rela- 
tionship has a creative efficacy, that it creates 
heaven or hell, divine intelligence or brutish 
opacity, in the hearts and heads of men, living and 
yet to live; if that be not worthy of onr gravest 
consideration, what should we consider ? 

We will consider this, and I will endeavor to 
state some of the more general features of that 
relationship by which men ally themselves with 
the creative purpose of God, and forward that 
which is forever and ever the grand purpose of 
God, the production, namely, of wealthy human 
souls. 

And as the first feature of such relationship, I 
name social cohesion, a religious cohesion, a reli- 
gious holding together. It is not adhesion toa 
king, a constitution, a form of government, which 
is here intended. All this has its own value and 
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place, but is not to our present purpose. What I 
here require is a spiritual cohesion, a faithful, in- 
domitable, devout cling of man to man, a feeling 
on the part of each man that the good of others 
is his good, and their ill his ill. To illustrate it 
by its opposite: A miser in Haverhill, being asked 
to subscribe to an educational fund, for the benefit 
of posterity, answered brutally, “ What has pos- 
terity done for me?” What I indicate is the 
spirit which makes a good soldier in a charge 
choose rather to die with his regiment than to run 
away. Devotion, loyalty, voluntary subordination 
of private to public interests, religious fidelity of 
heart to heart, these are wonderfully stimulating 
to the souls of men; they react with a marvellous 
force of invitation upon the moral and intellectual 
genius of man, and evoke from each the best that 
is in him. 

This was the primal virtue of the old Hebrew 
people. Half savage in their earlier history, and 
never better as a nation than semi-barbarian, 
harsh, coarse, violent, sensual, cruel, full of fierce- 
ness and fury, they yet clung together with a 
tenacity which their wrongs to one another did 
little to overcome; and even when placed be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of history, 
ground to powder and scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, still they were not dissolved, still they 
were one people. The fact that they produced 
such scriptures, such prophets and saints, is to be 
placed in connection with that vast depth and 
vigor of social vitality. Of course it is not due 
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to this alone. But God is not a bad logician; 
one thing belongs with another in history; if 
Jesus appeared in Galilee, there is a reason, be 
sure, in the nature of things for his appearance 
there; and I am sure that among a people want- 
ing in spiritual cohesion, weak in mutual interest, 
easily pulverized, and falling off from each other, 
like dust at the blowing of every wind, neither 
could the imagination of a kingdom of heaven have 
arisen, nor a soul have appeared to crown it with 
a perpetual glory. 

Every one understands that patriotism is re- 
quired to save the body of a nation, — the form, 
that is, of its government and its integrity, as 
against foreign or domestic assault. But patriot- 
ism is even more required to save tle soul of a 
nation, to keep its genius alive, to make it capa- 
ble of giving brain and heart and beauty of body 
and soul to its sons and its daughters. Want of 
social virtue makes want of personal power and 
excellence. When the nation as such becomes 
spiritually bankrupt, there will be spiritual pau- 
perism in the hearts of its children. When men 
are mean in their mutual relations, they will be 
mean absolutely. 

Patriotism is indeed a thing of many degrees. 
Always a virtue, it may yet in narrow and cruel 
minds be a virtue like the love of the tigress for 
her young, which implies the heartiest willingness 
to destroy anything else. Such a pinched patriot- 
ism it was which produced the southern doctrine 
of state rights, and led the South Carolinian to 
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buttress his devotion to his native state, with a 
ferocious hatred of Yankees. Narrowness of 
mind and heart is indeed father to all the bitterest 
cruelty this earth has seen. Look at the portrait 
of Laud the persecutor, and you will see there the 
features, not of a dishonest or fierce man, but of a 
man who is brain-bound, as some horses are hoof- 
bound, and who expresses in his life the soreness 
and ache of that perpetual pinch. 

But bad as narrowness of mind and heart have 
a thousand times proved themselves to be, yet 
social indifference and disintegration are worse. 
So long as men cling generously together, though 
it be only South Carolinians to South Carolinians, 
they stimulate, invite, empower, fertilize each 
other, and give their youth an ideal atmosphere in 
which to grow. 

The only hopeless case is where men do not 
care for one another. A people without social 
cohesion, a people whose individuals are unable to 
identify themselves with any social whole, great 
or small, standing coldly apart if proud, and ally- 
ing themselves with others treacherously if vain 
or ambitious, such a people promises nothing but 
imbecility ; for there mind and heart have not 
only become narrow, but what is a thousand times 
worse, they have become shallow and therefore 
barren. 

Alas for the children who are born into this 
state of social poverty and pulverization. The 
fault of their fathers is visited upon them; they 
suffer and repeat it; a spiritual scrofula, the pro- 
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duct of low diet and bad atmosphere, gets into 
their blood, and runs on from age to age. In this 
bad blood, genius is suffocated, —and by genius 
I mean something very deep, the divine mani- 
festation in human souls, intellectual, moral, and 
religious. In this isolation of men, heart, mind, 
soul, have no development, for they have no flow, 
and remain as stagnant pools in the breast of the 
individual, and showing those effects of which 
stagnation is ever the cause. 

I say that no society can be fertile of beautiful 
and great souls, unless that society is replete with 
generous willingness to subordinate private to 
public interests. But here is opportunity for a 
deadly mistake. When cold-blooded Caiaphas 
commends Jesus to the cross, knowing him inno- 
cent, on the plea that it is expedient one man 
should die for the whole people, did_he exhibit 
the virtue I have in view? Because the Jewish 
people were full of prejudices which required 
the murder of that saint, must he be given up to 
death? And does the plea of public expediency, 
justify the deed? On the contrary, this speech 
concentrates the utmost possibilities of political 
baseness. Justice is a public interest, not private ; 
and the society which, for the security of material 
interests consents to crucify justice, makes itself 
a felon and secures capital condemnation from 
the court of destiny. On the cross of Jesus, 
the soul of Judea died. In the rice swamps 
of Carolina, the soul of America was perishing 
till Carolina herself roused its better blood and 
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redeemed it from death. A society on the one 
hand becomes beggarly when the individual man 
no longer has the power to subordinate those 
interests which belong merely to himself as sepa- 
rate from other men, to those which belong to 
man and to himself asa man. But on the other 
hand society makes itself an Iscariot, and the 
earth a Golgotha when it betrays in the person of 
the lowliest of human beings, the moral interests 
of man. 

And in truth any and all generous unselfish- 
ness and courage is seed sown for harvests of 
human wealth in the heart of ages to come. The 
love by which fathers and mothers live for their 
children, is daily storing the hearts of those chil- 
dren with somewhat better than gold. The filial 
piety which pays back to age the debt of youth, 
is a laying up of treasure for the soul of man- 
kind. The youth who leaps from a wharf to 
rescue a drowning comrade or stranger rescues 
more than a physical life; he helps to save the 
soul of a people, and his act will record itself in 
new lines of nobleness on the brows, and new 
deeps of spiritual significance in the eyes of young 
men and maidens yet to be born. Two young 
Massachusetts officers stood side by side on the 
field of Antietam. One fell, mortally wounded as 
it seemed. Just then our forces gave way. The 
other officer, standing by his fallen companion, 
was immediately surrounded by the troops of the 
enemy, “ Yield!” they shouted, with lifted sabres. 
“Take up my friend, convey him to shelter, and I 
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will yield.” “We have no time for that.” “Then 
Ido not surrender!” “ But we are too many for 
you; you throw your life away.” “I care not 
how many you are,” cried the noble youth, in a 
voice like a sword; “I find it pleasanter to die, 
than to desert my friend; take him up, or come 
on!” And touched by his heroism, as well as 
disinclined to the desperate encounter, the foe 
consented: they bore the wounded man to a 
shelter; the other, being made prisoner, became 
his nurse, and ultimately won him, by tender care, 
back to life. Now out of the spirit which pre- 
sided over that heroic deed, —a deed which in 
Grecian story would have been memorable for- 
ever, —I see in the coming ages beautiful souls 
born, like flowers from the sward of June. For 
the spirit of every time gives, if not a soil, yet a 
climate to the spiritual roots of childhood and 
youth; and whether the climate for the America 
of the future shall be that of Sahara cr of Sicily, 
that of Labrador or the West Indian Isles, is a 
question which the America of to-day is answer- 
ing. 

Hence my assured belief that life in America is 
gaining, not losing, to-day. The blood that has 
been poured out on our battle-fields has not been 
lost; the earth that drank it, will not waste it, 
nor only give greener grass in return; the earth 
has taken it to her sacred heart to be transformed 
into the life-blood of spiritual powers ; it shall be 
an inscrutable angelic baptism upon the brows of 
babes unborn; it shall add new virtue to the milk 
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of mother’s breasts, and be rocked in the cradles of 
coming generations, another preciousness added 
to that wealth of babyhood which was priceless 
before. 

This theory explains some observations which 
have previously been made. Niebuhr, who not 
only criticised written history with new penetra- 
tion, but also reflected to purpose upon some 
broad aspects of actual history, remarks more 
than once on the power of a great pestilence to 
inflict impoverishment, and of long duration, upon 
the human mind. Mr. Buckle caught up and am- 
plified upon these suggestions, — somewhat flatu- 
lently indeed, Mr. Buckle’s mental appetite being 
much greater than his mental digestion. Niebuhr 
refers especially to the long-lived pestilence which 
began in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, and 
paled the already waning lamp of the Roman 
spirit; and also to the Black Death of the four- 
teenth century, which in like manner helped to 
shatter the failing soul of the Middle Ages. He 
had taken a hint, doubtless, from Thucydides, — 
from the account given by that powerful writer, of 
the plague at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War, and particularly of the demoralization which 
ensued thereupon, a second plague worse than the 
first. Wrote Thucydides: 


And first the plague brought upon the city, among 
other evils, an increase of crime. For men, seeing 
rapid changes of fortune, — the rich suddenly dying, 
and persons hitherto penniless inheriting their estates, 
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—more readily ventured to do at their pleasure 
things which had previously been done only by 
stealth. Looking upon life and riches as alike transi- 
tory, they deemed it wise to devote themselves to im- 
mediate fruitions and sensual pleasures. No man 
was eager to pursue steadily a noble object, when he 
thought himself likely to die before attaining it; but 
whatever was for the moment pleasant or profitable, 
that every man esteemed conclusive to his honor and 
interest. No reverence for the gods, no human law, 
restrained men, who, from a general and indiscrimi- 
nate distinction inferred the absence of all distinc- 
tion between piety and its opposite; or, who, without 
expectation of living to pay the penalty of their 
crimes, judged it all the more fitting to enjoy what 
they could of life before the doom already impending 
over them should fall. 


Now what is the gist and essence of the effect 
which the Greek historian described so impres- 
sively? Is it not simply this, selfish isolation of 
the individual? What essentially takes place in 
such a case is an enormous accession of selfishness 
through the powerful and long-continued appeal 
which a pestilence makes to selfish fear. When 
each man begins to find his dread just there where 
he was accustomed to find his gladness and secur- 
ity, in the face of his fellow; when the brother 
may touch death in the pressure of a brother’s 
hand, and the father quaff death in the kiss of his 
child ; then love is subjected to a test which only 
great and noble love will abide. The presence of 
an undefined peril, before which all strength is 
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helpless, invites each man’s thought and interests 
to himself. In proportion, therefore, to his moral 
weakness he will draw back into his own ego, con- 
centrating his interest upon himself ever more and 
more narrowly. 

Athens never recovered. That plague, and 
twenty-six years of the perturbations of war, pul- 
verized her social being, broke up all those con- 
tinuities of labor and design, and all those stabili- 
ties of relationship in which the spiritual life of a 
people finds its veins and arteries. After that her 
spirit grew short-breathed, superficial, selfish, 
until she attained that state of mere fluttering 
butterfly intellectualism which Paul found there 
some centuries later. 

That mean narrowing of men into themselves, 
that becoming insular, is the most disastrous 
process which ever goes on in human beings. 
This spiritual disintegration, which constitutes 
every man a separate sand, makes society a 
Sahara. When the flow and interchange of in- 
terest ceases; when the currents of generous, 
holy, vital fellowship grow thin and watery and 
then dry up, leaving the old arterial formulas 
hollow and a mockery; when each man not only 
sinks into himself, but sinks beneath his human 
self into the animal instinct of self-preservation 
upon the heels of which the animal instinct of 
self-gratification will be sure to tread hard; then 
and there both the seeds and the soil of future 
growth are made poor, and a stunted spiritual 
progeny is pretty certain to follow. And in fine, 
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Niebuhr’s moral observation confirms what I have 
set forth, namely, that disintegration is death; 
that so far as man is thrown out of a noble unity 
with his fellow, he is spiritually dwarfed and 
depleted. 

Observe that it is not danger, merely, which 
lends a pestilence this more pestilent efficacy. 
Danger that draws and binds men together may 
prove the most fertile of all soils for the soul of 
men. Peace and safety, if they bring selfishness 
and social dissolution, are more than dangerous, 
they are destructive. Rome struggling for life 
was great, and fertile of greatness; Rome lying in 
luxurious safety, and sending forth hired armies 
to subdue the world, grew a great seed-bed of 
poison for the soul of mankind. From the nettle 
danger, men may pluck the flower safety. We 
were imperilled by the arms and assaults of rebel- 
lion. Yes, but the angels heard the boom of those 
guns about Sumter as the ringing of joy bells over 
a saved nation. Our perils have drawn us to- 
gether; they have given us the word loyalty, which 
we had forgotten; they have purged our eyes and 
strengthened our hearts; they have flowered into 
self-sacrifice and patriotic devotion, into a new love 
of freedom, and at the same time a more chastened 
conception of its meaning. And while we stand 
together, no disaster could befall which we could 
not convert into prosperity and blessing. Danger 
that unites, danger that brings out a new flow of 
the currents of noble relationship, is ever a mask 
upon the countenance of providence and salvation. 
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Safety that causes love and trust and mutual de- 
votion to stagnate, is a mask worn by the demon 
of destruction, and that, too, when his heart is 
fullest of curses and death. 

A Hebrew, a Roman, a Spartan cohesion, then. 
But there is one word in this connection which 
has yet to receive due emphasis. I began by 
describing this inspiring and vitalizing cohesion as 
religious. That word is to be spoken with stress. 
Only as social unity has this character has it power 
of appeal to the resources of man’s nature. I do 
not mean that the union of men must be theolog- 
ical, or ceremonial; that it must connect itself 
with creeds or with the symbols of worship; as 
little do I mean that it must savor of that “ reli- 
gion” of the vulgar, which is a purchase money 
paid to advance their private interests, Religion 
runs as a finer blood in every noble sentiment, 
thought, or deed, — especially does it in all deep 
fellowship, in all deep relationship between men. 
When Damon and Pythias contend which shall 
die for the other; when Timoleon rescues his 
adopted country, first from tyranny and a foreign 
enemy and then from his own ambition; when Sir 
Philip Sidney, lying in the thirst of death on the 
battlefield, takes the cup of water from his own lips 
and gives it to assuage the death thirst of a com- 
mon soldier, saying, ‘Take it, thy necessity is even 
greater than mine;” when the noble black at 
Rouse’s Point, one of the noblemen of nature, 
saves the lives of a boat load of soldiers by the de- 
liberate, unasked sacrifice of his own; when Colo- 
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nel Shaw rushes to the rampart of Fort Wagner, 
at the head of his blacks, knowing that the repu- 
tation of black soldiers for courage, and therewith 
the immediate destiny of the race on this continent, 
was there to be won or lost, and counting his life 
nothing as against their rescue from undeserved 
disgrace; when the father of Colonel Shaw will 
not take his body from its soldier's grave, but says 
** Let it lie with the bodies of the men who died 
with him;” when the Antietam officer touches 
once more for us the chord of heroic fellowship ; 
does not every one of us who represents to his 
imagination these facts experience some deep 
and singular refreshment, as if his spirit drank 
once more from the perennial founts of being? 
It is because they are religious. The primal waters 
of being do, indeed, run in them; we drink of them, 
and our spirits are exalted, are vitalized anew. 
Dead indeed is he, thrice dead and plucked up by 
the roots, who is a stranger to these supreme 
exhilarations. 

Could we now forever dip our cups in these 
fountains, what exaltation and inspiring of soul 
were denied us? But in a noble society there is 
a perpetual morning dew of just these divine 
incitements. In a society wherein men religiously, 
divinely, spiritually cohere, all that is deepest in 
fellowship, all that is most heroic in self-sacrifice, 
is implied in the relationship between man and 
man —it is a latent possibility which circumstances 
might develop into actual fact. It constitutes 
the deep, silent, unseen basis of social relation, 
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running in thousand-fold variety and iteration 
from man to man, and feeding every spirit right 
out of the vital centre of the world with that sus- 
tenance out of which genius, heart, divine man- 
hood is made. In fine, I believe the profoundest 
analysis of man’s nature, and the broadest inspec- 
tion of history, will alike bear me out in saying, 
that only when this element of religion, this life- 
blood of the genius of the universe, runs in all 
the ordinary veins and arteries of social circulation, 
making a somewhat divine, making a somewhat 
not to be referred to any finite motive in the pre- 
vailing and perpetual connections between men, 
only then is supplied the warmth under which the 
finest powers of man grow and flower, only then 
the sacred provocation which persuades his most 
precious faculties to come forth. And I believe 
that one great reason why New England has the 
beginnings of a profound literature, and Virginia 
none at all, is that at the root of New England 
lies Puritanism, harsh, rigid, wanting in much, but 
rich in the religious element of social cohesion, 
while Virginia has little other root of unity than 
prejudice, pride, and the dinner-table. 

The second grand condition of social fertility is 
breadth and assurance of mutual trust. Men 
dwindle in a society wherein they dare not trust 
one another. Indeed, society without trust is but 
the corpse or effigy of society, not its living 
reality. A man placed among people in whom 
he can repose no confidence, is like one whose 
house is in the centre of an interminable quagmire, 
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so that he cannot step out of doors without sinking 
up to his knees. Swamped in such a social bog, 
what can even a good man do? In those evil times 
of despotic governments, when each monarch is 
nearly sure, sooner or later, to be murdered 
by some lawless aspirant to the throne, it may 
be observed that each sovereign quickly becomes 
bad on attaining power, though he were not so 
before. He is demoralized by his position. Ex- 
pecting poison in every cup and a dagger at every 
turn, his thoughts themselves ere long become 
poisonous, and his temper is sharpened to a mur- 
derous edge. That must be an exalted and 
powerful character which can long inhale this 
atmosphere of extreme suspicion without falling 
into disease of soul. No miasma of the Campagna 
at Rome, or of river bottoms in Africa, can equal 
the virulence of this moral malaria. 

The more trust any one can repose in his con- 
temporaries, the fairer chance for development his 
deeper nature will have. Who can tell of what 
advantage it is to the thinker to feel assured of the 
candor and the appetite for thought and truth of 
his fellow men? If one’s thoughts must go forth, 
like travellers in Mexico, with an armed retinue, 
prepared to fight their way, spiritual commerce 
will neither be extensive nor profitable, and the 
squalor of Mexico will show itself in the realms 
of mind. Rude virtues may push out regardless 
of reception, though even these are far more de- 
pendent than we are accustomed to think on appli- 
cation and companionship; but assuredly all 
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which is finest in the soul of man requires for its 
development a congenial atmosphere. Souls like 
that of Beethoven may, let us suppose, be born at 
Tierra del Fuego, but they will write no Moon- 
light Sonata, no Fifth Symphony. But it may be 
questioned whether souls like Beethoven’s are 
born in Tierra del Fuego; for where faculties are 
not invited to exercise, they cease to appear. The 
rule must not, indeed, be pushed too far; but the 
rule is, that human powers, like visitors in polite 
society, enter those houses only where they may 
trust their reception; and if no field for this 
confidence be allowed, they stay and rust at 
home. 

An English physician, and man of genius, said 
to me, “I decline practice in families where I have 
to argue, or even silently push my way; for,” 
said he, “the points of skill are too fine to bear 
up an apology at the end.” There was much 
jeering, twenty or more years ago, at a knot of 
thoughtful men and women in and about Boston, 
devoted to a profounder philosophy of life, whose 
appreciation of each other was such that some 
wit nicknamed them “The Mutual Admiration 
Society ”; it was little understood that precisely 
this mutual appreciation supplied them the atmos- 
phere in which their thought could expand; and 
if there were in it some excess, just that excess 
was needed to neutralize the inhospitality to their 
thought of the surrounding community. It is so 
in all good beginnings. The early Christians 
bound themselves into these knots of mutual love 
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and respect, and spake often to one another; else 
there had never been a Christianity in history. 

But above all, no society can be fertile of high 
natures unless the members of it are able to repose 
in each other a good degree of moral confidence. 
If every general who is sent into the field must be 
watched and guarded against as a possible or 
probable usurper, the arms of a country will have 
little honor, and it will be demoralized by its most 
merited successes. Universal suspicion and dis- 
trust constitute a disintegrating influence of 
terrible force. They corrupt all relations; they 
place an element of devil between each man and 
every other. They render impossible those wide 
co-operations and those confident calculations 
upon the future, without which great things are 
not accomplished by men. 

But it especially concerns us to note that uni- 
versal distrust has a peculiar debilitating, wither- 
ing, palsying effect on men’s souls. For with it 
goes, as its inevitable accompaniment, universal 
contempt. They will despise, who cannot trust, 
each other. Now it is among the deeper laws of 
human nature that he who has come to despise his 
kind can no longer preserve a happy reverence 
for his own being. The animal love of life he 
may have, but a genuine spiritual respect for his 
nature will be impossible. Honor man, or be in- 
capable of honoring yourself; that is the law. 

Self-contempt, again, is the most destructive of 
all sentiments. It is a poisoning of life at the 
root. He who regards his own as a beggarly ex- 
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istence, will be of a beggarly spirit. Disesteem of 
the circumstances and conditions of life there may 
be without degradation; but he who does not 
honor his own heart, has no heart worth speaking 
of. He who does not so reverence his human 
nature as to lift it with some heroic effort from the 
soil, is brother of the mud he mingles with. Butas 
such a one will surely seek to make up without 
what he forfeits within, so self-contempt will often 
be accompanied by the biggest bloat of self-con- 
ceit, the most solemn pomposity of self-righteous- 
ness, or the greediest hunger of mean ambition. 
A sublime self-forgetfulness implies a majestic 
self-reverence. 

It is part of our great debt to Goethe that he 
brought forth clearly the law of the dependence 
of reverence for one’s own being upon reverence 
for all that is above, around and even beneath 
him. When Jesus, therefore, now holds terms of 
no harsh or scornful companionship with publi- 
cans and harlots, and now says, “I and my Father 
are one,” he touches the two reciprocal poles of 
his being; reverence on the one hand even for the 
simplest humanity, and on the other, that divine 
reverence for his own being which enabled him to 
feel its identity with eternal and absolute life. 
Now it is beyond the strength of any ordinary 
human power to look on a habit of treachery and 
unfaithfulness, and hold in honor the humanity 
that lies behind it. The impression is too strong 
that no humanity lies behind it. For this is dis- 
tinctly the perpetual impression made by a man 
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who cannot be trusted. We feel him to be hol- 
low ; we say he is “ hollow-hearted;” he seems a 
man all shell, all seeming, empty at the centre; 
and to reverence a void is surely not easy, above 
all when it is a void made by corruption, 

There are sins which carry terrible blight at 
home or even abroad, yet have not this power to 
paralyze. The harlot profanes how fearfully the 
sanctities of her being; yet to her that loved 
much, much may be forgiven. It was a harlot 
who, when a company of unarmed musicians from 
Massachusetts were hunted through the streets of 
Baltimore by a mob mad with thirst for Northern 
blood, darted from her sad den, and at the imminent 
peril of her life, guided them to a place of safety. 
God bless the great woman’s heart that still beat 
in that poor stained and desecrated bosom! How 
infinitely nobler and clearer in soul is she than the 
fine ladies who used those immunities which 
American chivalry accords to women only to be- 
tray us to the enemy, who concealed articles con- 
traband of war beneath their skirts, and gave the 
enemy not only their labor but their modesty 
also; or stole from nature the mask of woman- 
hood, and from us the shield of hospitality, only to 
hide under both the infamy of an illegitimate spy. 

The inability to trust and therefore to honor 
others, affects the soul with a kind of palsy. But 
this corrupted relation with one’s contemporaries, 
acts with equal virulence in another way. You, 
who are honest, find yourself universally dis- 

trusted. It is not now that you are compelled 
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to suspect others, but that others, despite your 
purest integrity, suspect you, nay, assume you to 
be a rogue. In their own inward and outward 
experience they find an argument to your essen- 
tial villany, which nothing can controvert. As 
the jaundiced eye makes yellow of all colors, so 
does the villain heart make knavery of all actions. 
The better your record, the deeper knave they 
give you credit for being. Now place the noblest 
soul in a position where he must perpetually en- 
counter this assumption of his rottenness; place 
him where on the one side jail-bird eyes shall leer 
upon him a villain sympathy and admiration, and 
on the other the solemn goggle-vision of the 
Pharisee shall include him in its affected self- 
reproof; and were such an one anything less than a 
very angel from heaven, he could not help pining 
away in aconsumptive disgust at human existence. 
Yet this is the very feast to which the angels of 
young hearts are invited in any society where the 
grounds of social trust, and therefore trust itself, 
have vanished. The universal assumption of vil- 
lany, which will have got established in the very 
formulas of speech and action, is a poison to 
the divine element in human spirits, which destroys 
all the finer genius and life, as caterpillars on 
trees eat out the finer parts of the leaf, so that 
only the coarse skeleton remains. So this leaves 
only the bodily and temperamental skeleton, — 
which skeleton eyes think perfect and satisfac- 
tory. 

Accordingly, as no people is good for anything 
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which wants social cohesion, so no people can be 
good for much which fails to complete and sustain 
this by the qualities that warrant mutual trust. 
Of this the Romans are the ancient example. In 
cohesion they were second only to the Jews; but 
to this they added a steady, dogged, trusty probity, 
which has been found, I think, in no nation of the 
Kast. Probity, the quality of a man who bears 
proving, that is a genuine Roman word. Exhibit- 
ing their dependence upon experience, since this, 
_their name for goodness, means nothing ideal, but 
a fact demonstrated by test, it also exhibits their 
moral solidity, exhibits the direct, unflinching 
reference to substantial fact which marks their 
moral conceptions. A man that under any proof 
will make his deed as good as his word; a man 
who is a moral fact, as the Tarpeian rock is a min- 
eral fact, that is the Roman man; and the gist of 
his quality is this, that he may be utterly trusted. 
The famous stories indicate this. Think of the 
double fidelity of Regulus. A prisoner at Car- 
thage, he is allowed to return to Rome to persuade 
his countrymen to a peace with their enemy, 
pledging his word to return if he failed. Per- 
suaded in his own honest Roman soul that any 
peace with Carthage would be a compromise with 
the rebels, a mere hollow truce, in which Punic 
hate, masking itself under Punic treachery, would 
wait for new opportunity, the brave old patriot 
went to Rome only to persuade, not peace, but war, 
only to say, “ Strike on, and strike home; strike 
to the heart of aggression!” And then, having 
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fulfilled his natal pledge to his country, he imme- 
diately proceeded to fulfil his personal pledge to 
his captors; he went back without delay to Car- 
thage knowing that he would then be cruelly 
slain, as he really was. 

That is being trustworthy! A people which 
could produce one such man and one such inci- 
dent in a thousand years must be a great people. 
In view of this story, who wonders that they 
gradually grew upon stronger rivals till they over- 
topped the world? Who wonders that the word 
Roman still has a ring like that of a steel bell, 
despite the later Jesuit associations that would 
spoil its suggestion? The Romans wanted much 
of the highest human gifts. They were material, 
earthly, of low and limited imaginations, not rich 
in pure power of thought; hard-headed, hard- 
hearted, hard as lignum-vite every way; with 
low, long, worldly crania, with coarse, harsh, 
predatory features; corrupting, when they did 
corrupt, into a sensuality as cool and cruel as any 
this earth has seen; but that iron probity, that 
indomitable trustiness, gave their common action 
a moral floor on which to walk that had the solid- 
ity of marble; and you see the result not merely 
in material power, but before this as a cause, and - 
infinitely above it as an effect, you see generation 
after generation of young men and maidens, to 
whom the spectacle of life was inspiring, power- 
fully appealing to the Roman degree at least of 
their spiritual energies. Their moral ideal was 
terrestrial, not celestial, but in the quality of 
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moral sturdiness, that which especially breeds 
trust, they lead the ancient world. 

This, therefore, I may say to you: In maintain- 
ing a faithful integrity, you are not merely setting 
an example, not merely discouraging vice and up- 
holding probity, but you are feeding the intellect, 
the imagination, the total spiritual power of men 
unborn. In preserving the fountains of justice in 
your own heart, you are refreshing the fountains 
of thought and spiritual power for ages to come. 
You make the conditions under which souls can 
flower. It is said that “an honest man’s the 
noblest work of God;” and if not merely a legal, 
but a universal, a divine honesty be meant, the 
statement is true. But more is true: such an 
honest man is also one of the noblest workers of 
God; he helps to effect the primal emancipation 
of souls; he unbars the brutish gates which shut 
upon man’s undeveloped spirit, and lets it forth 
into the higher freedoms of nature. Without effort, 
unconsciously, by the silent efficacy of his soul, 
every man of broad and deep probity is making a 
path in the wilderness of nature for the divine 
genius of the race. Such a life is not only moral, 
it is creative. He works miracles. He makes 
powers of man’s soul to speak, and deaf ears of 
his spirit to hear. Above all does he, if this pro- 
bity be so broad and deep that it includes candor 
and appetency for what is finest and bravest in 
thovight and performance. If the man be one 
who will bear this kind of proving, an aroma of 
invitation goes forth, which does not, indeed, heal 
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the sick or raise the dead, but assists toward 
work even more divine, for it evokes new, unex- 
ampled powers, and aids toward pure initial 
advance in the spiritual achievement of Nature. 
Healing is but mending rents in the torn garments 
of life; pure creative advance is an original mak- 
ing. And from us all go forth good or evil angels, 
which either create or destroy; either tend to 
evoke life and spirit from the primal seed vessels 
of existence, or make frosty havoc in the garden 
of the human soul; do, in fine, the work either 
of May or of November among the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of man. 

Spiritual cohesion and mutual trust — these 
first; but now we must associate with these a 
third, of like importance, namely, a large and pro- 
found hospitality toward individual character and 
force. This is indispensable. So soon as social 
cohesion becomes social compression, and begins 
to tighten upon the soul of the individual, like an 
anaconda upon the body of his victim, so soon, 
and to: that degree, it becomes a monster and 
devourer, not the Apollo, but the python of man- 
kind. And, alas! not once alone, which were 
once too many times, but often, far too often, the 
world has felt the force of that hideous constrict- 
ion, and been strangled into livid and tottering 
poverty of spiritual vigor. 

Society that does not respect the mystery of a 
man is cannibal. It feeds upon the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of men which it has slain; and its ut- 
most merit will be that it is, perhaps, a taxider- 
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mist which beautifully preserves in arsenic the 
remains of those whose souls it has devoured. 
Society has lost all its divineness so soon as it 
takes up the new-born child, not as a missal from 
heaven to be first studied and then assigned such 
place as its contents indicate, but as a blank book 
flung down for its convenience and to be filled 
with such matter and given such place as conven- 
ience and caprice may dictate. Even education, 
if it assume this idiotic basis, pushes to idiotic 
ends ; and the schooled fools of a late and highly 
lettered age will vainly seek, by uttering their 
emptiness in many a learned tongue, to equal 
themselves with the unlettered intelligence and 
deep, brave, human heart of an earlier time. We 
laugh at the baron of the middle ages, who made 
his sign manual by laying the inked palm upon 
the page. Beside our college graduates with their 
Greek, Latin, and the like, he seems to make a 
clumsy figure. But let us be honest. Despite all 
this the baron may be a real lord; and equally 
were he no baron but a peasant, and the modern 
master of arts may be a real menial, though in 
learned plush. Manly heart and sense uttered in 
three hundred words of one language, are better 
than shallow heart and vapid brain uttered in ten 
thousand words of twice ten tongues. 

That is the best system which affords not the 
most affluent recital, but the richest personality ; 
not which heaps highest the baskets of memory, 
but which most brings out in the blood the flavor 
of religion, genius, and generosity. In all the old 
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world civilizations, education is tainted with the 
corruption of this notion that infant lives are given 
us to be melted down and arbitrarily shaped, as 
tallow is run into candle moulds, instead of being 
given as seeds, to be furthered according to their 
own law, the acorn toward the formation of oak 
wood, the seed of the apple tree toward the pro- 
duction of apples. Hence it is that we must often 
look for our proudest results to some far off, rude 
Homeric time when the acorn was left to sow 
itself and the apple tree to grow wild, each endur- 
ing the rough chances of the world as best it 
might. 

To wait with a divine expectation upon the 
growth of infant men, to make reverent room for - 
individual character, is commonly the virtue of an 
early, rather than a late, society; and it often - 
throws a heavy balance, or even an overbalance, 
against the advantages of mature civilizations. 
For so to wait upon the mystery of each man’s 
life is a virtue of society, for the want of which 
society cannot make up. If it refuse to recognize 
the individual as the utterance by his nature and 
constitution of a divine law and a divine promise, 
and if as an offset for this denial it heaps all Cam- 
bridge and Oxford on his head, it may surpass a 
simpler, freer time in almanacs, yet will leave 
behind it as its result, not towering, hallowed 
forms and ever-memorable names of men, but — 
almanacs ! 

The sacredness of individual character and life 
is the root-idea of that epoch now opening upon 
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us; and yet we go back and put ourselves in 
connection with the young life and faith of the 
world. 

But power comes only when this individual 
freedom is connected with true social cohesion. 
Note the point. Together, not separately, they in- 
spire and empower men. Together, not separately, 
they preserve themselves pure. Individual charac- 
ter without the spiritual bond of unity, degenerates, 
becomes a mere blurt of egoism and lawlessness ; 
social cohesion without reverence for individual 
character degenerates, becomes scaly and reptile, 
a boa constrictor conservatism. Each degenerates 
without the other. Each maintains its purity by 
connection with its opposite. Together they sup- 
port themselves. Together they animate the soul 
of man. And that society in which both were at 
height, in which individual character were warmed 
and invited as all the various grasses of the sward 
and buds of the forest are warmed by the sun of 
spring, while at the same time it should cohere 
like the earth with itself, defying even earthquake 
to make more than momentary separation, would 
fill the earth with such a harvest of human 
growths as heaven might come nearer to see. 

These two together. All efficacy lies in connec- 
tions. What a forceless thing is gunpowder in 
itself. Bring the spark of fire, that is, enable its 
elements to enter into new chemical connections, 
and in the act it will develop power, and enough 
of it! Positive and negative in electricity ; 
North and South pole in terrestrial magnetism ; 
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always the and, the copula, or no effect. A poet 
of a fine humor represents a child as one night 
watching with delight the moon and a star that 
happened to be very near it, supposing the nearness 
perpetual. But next night they are no longer 
together, and the child mourns. She does not care 
for either alone, but for the two together, not for 
moon or star, but for moon and star. She says, 
“Tt was the and that I loved, not the moon or the 


star.” And how much of a high human philosophy ~ 


is put into the mouth of a child in that one hu- 
morous line! It is the and that Nature loves. 
Man and woman; sun and planet; centrifugal 
and centripetal; social unity and individual char- 
acter; for ever and for ever the copula. Give us, 
accordingly, individual freedom; nay, give us the 
sunniest, reverent invitation to individual char- 
acter and genius; AND give us also a Hebrew co- 
hesion, an indestructible Spartan cling of soul to 
soul; and you have given that conjunction, the 
union, which cherub children will peep out 
from the folds of God’s garments to look at and 
say that they love. The cherub children that I 
speak of are the angels of human cradles; and 
the folds of God’s garments that I speak of are 
fatherhood and motherhood, the enfolding and 
unfolding of young lives by productive nature. 
For so Goethe tells us that nature is the gar- 
ment of God, by which we see him. 

It is, then, these angels of the absolute intelli- 
gence, which we rock in our cradles, who are to 
be nourished by the delight and inspiration of 
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that wedlock, who are to be fed with beholding 
religious cohesion, and religious hospitality, to 
individual genius, each supporting the other; or 
who are to be starved upon the dead semblance of 
one or the other, upon Chinese cohesion, manda- 
rin conservatism, or upon Bedouin disintegration. 

Some one has been learning the theological 
classification of the legislature of Vermont. He 
finds there, persons designated as follows: Liber- 
als, Unitarians, Universalists, Quakers, Congre- 
' gationalists, Freethinkers, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, Mormons, Independents, 
Second Adventists, Disciples of Christ, and men 
without preference. Now we shall not say that 
this variety of sect is good, because all excluding 
sect, all notion of securing the favor of God by 
adhering to certain opinions is bad. The diver- 
sity simply lessens the evil. Sect and diversity of 
sect are the poison and its antidote. Variety is 
the herb upon which the American ichneumon 
feeds in order to restore itself when bitten by the 
sectarian cobra. But that the legislature of Ver- 
mont, being afflicted with this malady, should yet 
be, as it undoubtedly is, one of the most harmoni- 
ous law-making bodies in the world, that is as- 
suredly a matter over which one may reasonably 
rejoice. In such a fact as that lies the promise of 
America, One of the great stumbling blocks of 
history, our American feet have learned not to 
stumble at, God be thanked! For it is inconceiv- 
able what mischief has been done by this notion, 
that unity of action is only possible though coin- 
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cidence of theological opinion, Why, in England 
the greatest hindrance to common schools is this 
inability to manage the theological matter. Even 
men in most matters enlightened cling there, 
cling as with hands frozen to a staff to the notion 
that unless you underpin the schoolhouse with 
the thirty-nine articles, or with some equivalent, 
an earthquake will be sure to open beneath it, or 
else a sky-quake above it. We shall teach them a 
lesson on that matter. Unwilling as they may be 
to learn anything from America, they will be con- 
strained to learn this. Not that we set up for 
teachers to the world. We mind our own busi- 
ness. Enough to do have we to learn our own 
lessons, and make ourselves equal to the demands 
of our own position as God’s curators for a mighty 
continent. Nevertheless in process of solving our 
own problem, we have already worked out defi- 
nitely and forever this result, that men may cling 
nobly together, love and honor each other, and 
mingle their blood in defence of the same practi- 
cal faith, without beginning by making a map of 
eternity, and swearing assurance that every line 
is exactly drawn. So much I say, we have set- 
tled forever. 

Nay more. While variety of excluding sect is 
only a poison neutralized, yet the American peo- - 
ple have learned that variety of opinion and char- 
acter, a positive good, is indeed necessary to man- 
kind. Every man born into this world, bears on 
his brow a somewhat special handwriting of Eter- 
nal Nature ; and if custom, if education, if church 
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or state, if even fatherly and motherly love, erase 
or dim that divine legend, writing over it some 
inscription prescribed by consecrated usage, that 
soul is cheated of the dearest uses of life, and the 
world is cheated of the wealth which that soul 
came to bring. For every soul that comes out of 
eternity to time, brings from its origin some tid- 
ings, to make the hearts of men leap up within 
them, some priceless incitement, some beaker, 
large or small, strong or weak, of the inspiring 
wine of life taken directly from God’s hand; but we 
can make the gift good only on condition that the 
world respect its individuality, that the world 
permit the man to be himself. Now and then, 
indeed, some one is born on whose brow the sacred 
legend is written in letters of true fire, — letters 
which no storm of the world’s wrath, no rain even 
of its pity, no, nor even the mephitic gases gen- 
erated by vanity and ambition,—nothing can 
quench; but in general, the world can obscure 
and disastrously “correct” the divine writing on 
the tablets of the soul—can at least take away 
its peculiar feature. 

Wherever the world gets old, decrepit, and en- 
slaved to institution, it commonly feels very 
proud of just this feat. To have made a soul 
blank, and then inscribed on it in the clearest 
copy hand, the oracles of custom, that seems to 
many the perfection of moral education. 

Now when the world takes away from a man 
his individual expression, it accomplishes two evil 
things. First, it takes from himself the natural 
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charm of his life. And then either he sinks down 
into commonplace imbecility, or else he resorts to 
some unnatural means of restoring to himself a 
pleasant sense of his existence. And here we 
have got upon a long theme, though I cannot 
dwell long upon it. Incalculable misery has been 
brought upon the world in this way. Under the 
old regime, there was an ill proverb about minis- 
ter’s sons. What was the ground of it? Simply 
this, that they more than others suffered erasure 
of natural lineament. ‘To them more than others, 
the natural liberties of development were denied. 
How many a well-endowed youth has been 
morally garroted by the tightening of prescrip- 
tion upon the respiration of his soul; and then . 
there is great marvel over his moral death. Kind 
parents would commit spiritual infanticide upon 
the souls of their children, in order to dress up 
the corpse in the sacred fineries of custom; and 
then would regard it as an “inscrutable provi- 
dence” that odors of decay begin to issue from 
the coffin. And, in fine, a vast portion of the 
viciousness and moral dreariness of men is pro- 
duced in this way, by robbing them of individual 
character and expression, and therewith of the 
native delight of their lives. 

But, secondly, the world thus pillages its own 
house. For to keep the world fresh, to prevent 
dead stagnancies, to lend sacial incitement, to con- 
fer upon history its undying attraction, precisely 
this element of freshness in the character of men, 
is the one thing needful ; and in neutralizing this 
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the world does its very best to defeat God. De- 
feats itself at any rate. 

Therefore let us lay it upon ourselves as matter 
of religious obligation, to cherish individual charac- 
ter and genius; to give it honor, homage, rever- 
ence; to recognize it with Paul as from God. 
Welcome every gift, every native form of spirit. 
Welcome the poet as poet; welcome him as a 
gift and a revelation from the Highest; wel- 
come Beethoven, or whatever soul endowed of 
God with power to think grand harmonies of 
sound, may come to our shores across the sea, or 
land here directly from the eternities. Welcome 
the man whose whole soul is a natural ery for 
social reform — reform in this world ever needful. 
Welcome the thinker, the teacher, every man who 
utters an honest word. Welcome no less the 
silent doer, the General Grant who cannot make 
speeches. Welcome the obviously social man, 
who finds gladness only in the face of his fellow; 
and him who finds society in solitude. Welcome 
all that comes in the way of native gift and attrac- 
tion, from the creative treasury of the Eternal — 
and welcome them all, both in duty to God, and 
- in joy of your own heart. And inso doing you 
are making divine appeal to the divine genius of 
man; in so doing, you are coworking most earn- 
estly with God, allying yourself with his plan for 
the spiritual enrichment of mankind. 

But with this religious hospitality to individual 
expression conjoin, I repeat, a religious cherishing 
of social unity; and while you do so all the other 
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parts of your action shall mount up to a new, to 
a most exalted significance. This is the perpetual 
test applied to nations: How much of individual 
character can they combine with loving and faith- 
ful unity of heart. A tolerance of individual 
feature and opinion, which is like those Parisian 
marriages of convenience, wherein the husband 
and wife agree beforehand that neither shall be 
bound by the marriage vow; this is not inspiring. 
Tolerance bred of social indifference, of weakness 
of human interest, brings no enrichment to the 
souls of men. On the other hand, cohesion which 
is merely politic is barren. When men say, “ Let 
us hold together, because if we separate we lose 
our property,” they have already lost their divine 
properties; and the more they unite in that way, 
the more in secret they will hate each other. But 
when they say, “We are men, and we will stand 
by each other to the death; we are individual 
men, and we will divinely entertain each other’s 
thought and the special impress of nature on our 
souls,” then, then, then is a Shakespeare and a 
Chevalier Bayard in every man’s breast, though it 
may be a Shakespeare without the wizard tongue, 
and a Bayard without sword and mail. Then 
society becomes a vast divine seed-bed of all that 
is noblest, all that is deepest, all that is most 
shining and precious in the genius of humanity. 
Look at any system which has been fertile in 
history, look at any noble and prolific beginnings, 
and you are sure to find these two elements. 
Look at Christianity especially. That this was a 
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grand effort toward community of soul among 
men we all know, But read the epistles of Paul, 
note what he says of special gifts and of the pro- 
found religious hospitality with which they are to 
be entertained ; consider, in particular, those im- 
portant words “ Diversity of gifts, but one spirit,” 
—eternal and absolute spirit, underlying and 
uttering itself by all special faculties and charac- 
ters; and you will see that this great endeavor 
toward unity was accompanied by a reverent and 
devout attitude toward the peculiar and individual 
impress of God upon man. 

Spiritual cohesion; mutual trust, with the pro- 
bity and geniality which renders it possible; 
finally, religious hospitality toward individual 
character and power,—by these you can ally 
yourselves with the creative effort of nature, and 
favor her endeavor to blossom into noble and 
gifted souls. And I believe that a survey of his- 
tory will show that the three conditions here 
named have all been supplied in any society which 
has proven itself prolific of powerful character 
and of those “best gifts” which Paul bids men 
to covet. 

But all which I have said amounts to little 
unless you crown it with somewhat more, There 
is a fourth, and final condition, of social fertility, 
without which the others have but a dubious, pre- 
carious existence, and effect little. It is this, it is 
ideal faith and inspiration. If you close above 
man’s head the gates of the ethereal kingdoms, 
he becomes a stone. Shut off from his brow 
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the beams of ideal glory, and the blood in his 
arteries begins to lag and coagulate, his hands, too, 
‘become paws, and his brain beastly. There is an 
infinite in-man’s nature, and at last he lives in the 
life of that. Be that checked and rebuked, he is 
no longer himself. And accordingly it is only 
when society is warmed into the unity of an ideal 
faith that it commands the finer resources of man’s 
nature, and gives perfect flow to the fountains 
of life. 

Observe that I say ideal faith, ¢deal inspiration. 
The words have been carefully chosen. But you 
must disconnect the word zdeal utterly from that 
“ideality ” of which Gall and Spurzheim gossiped, 
—a childish faculty whose supposed office it is 
to blow soap-bubbles in the brain. By ideal faith 
and inspiration I mean faith and the perennial 
throb and thrill of religious ecstacy in creative 
alliance with rational and moral ideas. This it is, 
this only, which places between man’s nature and 
the eternal heavens a Jacob’s ladder, on which the 
angels of human genius and of God’s revelation 
go up and down. Religion is indeed always the 
same; yet there are religions which are to man 
wings, exalting him above the stars, and there are 
religions that are to him horrible incudi, pressing 
him down beneath the dust. So water is always one 
and the same; yet it may run in the blood of the 
grape, or in the juices of deadly nightshade. All 
depends upon alliance, upon connection. In alli- 
ance with egotism, with selfish fear, with selfish 
hope, religion will give a kind of infinitude to the 
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principles of limitation in man. In alliance with 
those principles of man’s nature, which are indeed 
universal, with rational and moral intelligence, it 
brings the divine life of the universe to his heart, 
and the light of the universe to his brain. 

And now it would be impossible to overstate 
my conviction that a nation will for the most part 
produce only pigmies, only dwarfs, only biped 
cattle, without the energy of this element. It 
will cohere, it will be capable of noble trust, co- 
operation, and self-sacrifice, it will have power to 
look with inspired reverence upon individual life, 
only as ideal belief runs in its arteries and kin- 
dles its brain. Mr. Holyoake may succeed in per- 
suading the British nation —already more than 
half convinced —that we must forget adoring 
imaginations, and look only to bread and meat; 
but Galilee told the world, two thousand years 
ago, what would come of it, — told it by the voice 
which said, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God.” Has modern Christendom some ear left 
for language of that kind? or has bibliolatry 
deafened it to the biblical order of truth? Words 
do proceed out of the mouth of God, and unhappy 
is the people that cannot hear them. There is an 
effluence of intelligence out of the heavens, and 
it is the one substantial vitalizing food of human 
beings. This bread is the true and only “staff of 
life.’ Did manna fall for the wandering tribes 
of Israel? Woe to the people for whom it does 
not fall to-day! Woe to the people for whom no 
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sky-harvests aré-grown! For them the Nile itself 
shall be drought, and corn and wine, starvation. 
There is talk, there is controversy of revelation ; 
in that controversy we do not mingle; meantime 
let us lay to heart this incontrovertible fact, that 
the nation wherein the Eternal Spirit does not, by 
an inspired height of soul, by sacred imaginings, 
and divine, ideal aims, reveal himself, that might 
as well be a nation of quadrupeds. The boy 
wishes for wings; if the man does not have them, 
he isa worm. If the nation do not fly, it will not 
be able honorably to walk. Man must be true to 
his higher destiny, or he will not be equal to his 
lower. Without believing imaginations, and such, 
too, as in a good degree interpret the spiritual 
nature of man, the life of man collapses, and 
plunges like a burst balloon down toward earthy 
and animal levels. In fine, all the deeper genius 
of humanity is an inspiration before it becomes 
definite faculty, is an ideal before it becomes an 
utterance ; and therefore only a people stirred by 
starry impulses, and feeding upon heaven’s light, 
can foster souls which shall be themselves stars, 
and shine as diamonds in that signet ring upon 
God’s hand, wherewith he will set his seal on 
coming times. Due honor to the dinner-table! 
but the physiologist will tell you that unless we 
feed upon air, bread and meat will little avail ; 
and there is a food finer than air, without which 
we die, and become propagators and progenitors 
of death, rather than of life. Unseen angels 
bring to man plates and beakers of celestial food 
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and wine; and the nation which partakes conveys 
into its blood the element of prophecies, philoso- 
phies, epic melodies, and of deeds and lives that 
are more epic than Homer, and more prophetic 
than Isaiah. 

Never was a nation great in itself, or the number 
of great souls, in absence of this supreme invigor- 
ation. Yet it was precisely this ideal of the 
direct rule of Jehovah, which made the Hebrew 
nation a mother of beliefs and sanctities for all 
coming there. This gave it its inspired singers, 
its many powerful souls. In the strength of this, 
it cohered so nobly. Not at all that the mere 
notion of being ruled by somewhat called a deity 
would have had this effect. It was because 
Jehovah embodied the sublime moral ideal of 
Moses ; because the conception of him effected so 
noble a conjunction between the religious impres- 
sion and the rational and moral expression of 
man; because, in fine, he stood as the centre of a 
really ideal faith; that the Hebrew imagination 
of theocratic government could vitalize and in- 
spire it to so high and enduring-a degree. 

Has our nation an ideal faith? And if so, who 
are they that are laboring by word and deed and 
life to make it deep, and to make it pure? Who 
in our land has most and most intelligently aimed 
to make reason religious, and conscience cordial, 
and faith and heart sovereign in national affairs? 
One name, two names tremble on my lips, but I 
do not utter them. I utter only this in conclu- 
sion, that the creative power in the universe has 
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not fallen asleep, that it is now active as ever, 
only now transferred more especially to the being 
of man; and that in your heart and mine, espe- 
cially as socially related in Boston, in New Eng- 
land, in the total spirit of the American world, 
are still represented the exigencies of creative 
effort. The energy which upbore the mountains, 
hollowed the vales, drew the waving lines of riv- 
ers, and spread the green earth, that is now heay- 
ing, endeavoring in the soul of humanity; and 
as we to-day favor the conditions of creative ad- 
vance, we make ourselves to be blessed, and are 
made the media of that bliss which alone is sove- 
reign, the blessing of deep heart and divine intel- 
ligence, to those who come after, and inherit the 
spirit of our lives. 


THE PURITAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


THE Puritans of Massachusetts attempted to 
establish a Republic in the proper sense of the 
word. The essential nature of their enterprise 
was, by their own fault, greatly disguised; while 
the virtue of it was one which our time is in no 
mood to appreciate. It has indeed contradictory 
aspects, its bright and its dark side; and accord- 
ing to one’s point of view, he may find it admir- 
able or odious. Regarding only its happy aspect, 
one might speak of it somewhat as follows, — 

The Puritan polity had its origin in a truly 
noble conception of human welfare. For those 
high-souled men were persuaded that the proper 
welfare of nations, does not consist merely in 
bodily security and the opportunity to make 
money, but is found only in man himself, in recti- 
tude of relation and dignity of being. To this 
common weal of men, they sought to institute a 
service in the commonwealth. And so deeply 
and dutifully were they moved by this, that their 
political action was made religious by the nobility 
of its motive. The soaring fidelity of their ser- 
vice flew straight towards the highest mark, and 
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arrived at the nearest terrestrial tasks only, as it 
were, by return from the heavens, as if this were 
the shortest road,— which indeed to the loftiest 
souls it ever is; like waters, that refresh the grass 
with dew and rain, and give fountains wherewithal 
to gush, and rivers to flow, only when they have 
first taken wing and ascended into the skies. For 
they believed as Richard Hooker in his stately 
phrase has said, that “human laws should be 
copied out, as it were, from the very tables of 
that high everlasting law, which saith of itself, 
‘By me kings reign, and by me princes decree 
justice.’”” To effect that transcription they es- 
teemed the sovereign duty, to obtain it the 
supreme felicity, of nations. , 
Yielding the platform in turn to one of the 
many who habitually disparage the Puritans, and 
hold their political notions in especial disesteem, 
we might hear something like the following, — 


The Puritans furnished the type of moral pedan- 
try in politics. They did machine-morals with such 
heartiness and good faith as were never before seen so 
far astray from good sense. They rigged men for 
heaven, as one would rig a ship, by mere tying and 
tightening of ropes. How any men, above all, how 
the defiant freedom and flexile grace of youth, could 
endure that mechanical “setting up,” —as seamen 
call it, —is now, perhaps, forever past. human compre- 
hension. The commonwealth was in their eyes only 
an outhouse of the conventicle, like those sheds at- 
tached to country ‘meeting-houses,’ in which horses 
are tied. Of the proper objects and limits of political 
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action, they knew nothing; and it is from them that 
all the superstition and extravagance of our politics 
have been derived. 


My own. opinion is that each of these state- 
ments is partially true, and that neither of them 
is the whole truth. I confess that the Puritans 
were moral martinets. I confess that they did 
not respect limits, and tried to govern men not only 
in their external actions, but in the interior action 
of their faculties, proposing to make men believe 
by statute. I admit, moreover, that they knew 
little about liberty in the modern sense of the 
word, —free thought, free speech, free press, and 
the like; and that they legislated quite too much 
for “the world to come.” Nevertheless, their 
polity merits attention, and may be found to 
merit a qualified admiration. 

Stated in modern phrase, the Puritan thought 
was this: As man is bound by ineffable obligations 
to live a life really human, deploying in the pur- 
est and most effective activity the highest princi- 
ples of his being, so is he bound, and by like 
obligation, to give these principles a field of 
action furnished from their own substance. As 
the caterpillar draws from its own body the cocoon, 
in which its transformation to a higher state is to 
be accomplished, so man, thought the Puritans, 
must draw from the resources of his moral being 
that external condition which is prerequisite to 
personal growth and liberation. The common- 
wealth was the cocoon which they spun about the 
mere individual self, —for this is indeed but the 
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larva of the man, —that opportunity might be 
given to those latent energies which should de- 
velop the full-grown human being, winged with 
civilizing thought and sentiment. 

Here was, ‘first, a distinctive purpose, and 
secondly, a distinctive conception of means. The 
purpose was, not to secure “roast beef and three 
dollars a day,” but to produce men and women, 
whose lives should ring clear to the ear of earth 
and heaven. In this highest sense, their purpose 
was humane, — humane not merely by seeking to 
save the nerves from twinges, but by the aim to 
favor and evoke the idea, the shaping genius, of 
man’s being. Preserving their own manner 
of speech, and unable to apprehend their own 
thought in another dialect, yet at bottom they 
agreed with Cicero in thinking that a capacity for 
things essentially noble is bestowed upon man, 
and that for the sake of cultivating this, his 
peculiar nature, he is born and sent into the world. 
They said: “The community of men for the sake 
of the highest manliness and womanliness.” Or 
if they did not say this, we would say it in trans- 
lating the special dialect of their age into the 
language of ours. Distinguishing as well as they 
could the absolute ends of life, they kept these 
always in view, and designed to make the state a 
kind of university of the people, converting social 
relations into discipline, and crowning all with 
the express culture of the sabbath. Their sabbath 
discipline, though mixed with what I regard as 
superstition, was scarcely more rigorous than the 
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discipline of our colleges, and is to be contem- 
plated from the same point of view. It was, per- 
haps, an overweening attempt, and was more than 
sufficiently disguised; but there was in it an 
interior liberality and hope for the whole people, 
that one cannot despise. 

Secondly, they saw that just community is the 
necessary basis of personal welfare. An organi- 
zation to express the fact humanity, or the under- 
lying unity of individual natures, is the matrix 
from which man, as distinctively man, is born. I 
am not I, nor thou, thou, until I and thou become 
one. As all trees grow from the common earth, 
so out of a common weal springs the weal of each. 
But an oak can grow from the soil only as it finds 
in the soil the elements of which it is to be com- 
posed. Moreover, the higher the organism, the 
more dependent it is upon an antecedent prepa- 
ration of its aliment. The vegetable can indeed 
make no chemical element, but it does produce 
combinations of elements, the albuminoids, for 
example, of which it alone has the secret, and 
which simulate the character of elements; but 
animal digestion can do less; the higher life has a 
lower degree of transforming power. Well, the 
Puritans meant to make for the individual a soil, 
a community or commonwealth, in which and 
from which he could grow; and in this, following 
the method of nature, they proposed to store the 
principles which his nature could feed upon. A 
fertile soil, they said, as the condition of rich har- 
vest. The wealthier the common life in alimen- 
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tary principles, the more fruit the individual 
life may bear. Given, on the contrary, a com- 
munitive life, which is only a conspiration of self- 
interests and self-wills, and we have a soil 
hopelessly barren. 

Consistently with such purposes and conceptions, 
they thought God a party to the commonwealth. 
Divesting this thought of its theological dress, 
we may repeat it thus: The commonwealth is 
demanded and sanctioned by that universal sove- 
reign Reason, out of which comes the rational 
vocation of the human race. If it be true that 
man is beckoned onward and with a sovereign 
gesture by his higher genius, and that he is at 
once faithless and defeated if he do not obey the 
call; if it be true, also, that man must make for 
himself a ground of honorable community, as the 
foundation and sustenance of personal welfare ; 
then it is indeed true that God is a party to the 
commonwealth; in other words, that all highest 
duty is implicated in political duty. 

The feeding soil of the vegetable is the earth ; 
the feeding soil of the animal is the vegetable; 
the soil of the mind is the body; the soil of that 
social life, which fructifies the mind, is the body 
politic: This body politic, this organized commu- 
nity, must be itself vitalized with principles; or, so 
far from yielding the richest aliment to the spirit 
of man, it will not even endure. 

Of course there will be much in this body politic 
with which one cannot be immediately delighted, 
as in the individual body, also, there are vessels 
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of dishonor. But the Puritans thought that all 
lower functions should find honor in their relation 
to the purpose of the whole; else they believed 
that the social life would fall, as the individual life 
sometimes does, into a degraded sensualism, whose 
end is corruption. ‘God save the common- 
wealth!” they said, as if only somewhat in it of 
a divine purpose and quality could ultimately be 
its salvation. Possibly, their opinion was the cor- 
rect one. We observe that the body dies soonest 
if deprived of its better part, — that it may losea 
leg or arm, but cannot lose the head, and survive. 
It may be that commonwealths perish soonest and 
most surely when their inferior utilities are not 
crowned by fidelity to the distinctive welfare of 
man as a human soul. It may be that in the state, 
also, all nerves should lead to, and all motion 
emanate from, a superior principle, charged by 
nature with authority; and that an acephalous 
commonwealth, animated with nothing higher 
than individual self-interest, and engaged to 
nothing of a noble kind, will scarcely keep sweet, 
or keep at all, for any long period. 

Having, then, a distinct purpose in view, namely, 
to live the highest kind of human life, and being 
resolved to establish a social physiology service- 
able to that purpose, they set in earnest about 
their work. And at the outset, they found it 
necessary to make a selection of agents. This 
was a business-like procedure. They had a cer- 
tain good work to get done; it could be done 
only by fit workmen. The work was not at all 
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that of securing an expression of the popular will, 
good or bad in quality, and beneficial or destruc- 
tive in effect; but to fix and maintain the condi- 
tions of well-being, such a well-being as is to be 
furthered only by well-doing. But how should 
they discriminate? They fell back upon an insti- 
tution which had for a cardinal design, to draw 
a line of demarcation between worth and the 
want of it. On the eighteenth of May, 1631, the 
following order was adopted, apparently without 
opposition : — 


To theend, the body of the commons may be pre- 
served of honest and good men, it was likewise ordered 
and agreed, that for time to come, noe man shall be 
admitted to the freedom of this body politicke, but 
such as are members of some of the churches within 
the lymitts of the same. 


This is very astonishing at the present day. 
We discover in it nothing but theological big- 
otry, fanatic “theocracy,” or even worse, appe- 
tite for power, disguising itself under the 
shows of religion. I suppose the secret of it to 
be just this: these men (if we can conceive it) 


actually believed in the churches as the sanctu- 


aries not only of candidates for salvation after . 


death, but of “honest and good men,” faithful in 
doing the best work here on earth. That was 
what these were meant to be, and if they were 
not indeed such, then were they no true churches 
of Christ, but hypocritical, spurious, and fit only 
to be abolished. But the Puritans supposed they 
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had succeeded (by God’s grace) in drawing the 
true line; and they merely acted in good faith on 
that persuasion. Whoever might persuade him- 
self that just law can be derived from lawlessness, 
a noble social order from chaotic spirits, public 
good from private baseness, they kept their wits 
more about them. Being animated by a high 
purpose, they entrusted the accomplishment of 
that purpose, to those whose personal character 
harmonized with it. In other words, they based 
the commonwealth on character, not on mere 
individual existence, after the fashion of democ- 


‘racy. 


They took the matter much to heart, those 
benighted men, who, unhappily could not live in 
our enlightened days; thinking the right of all to 
the conditions required for the worthiest, most 
fruitful life to be the parent and the measure of all 
rights whatsoever. The freeman’s (or elector’s) 
oath, which follows in full, either was a cunning 
piece of hypocrisy, or indicated in them a pro- 
found sense of political responsibility ; and I con- 
fess that to my mind it has a notably genuine 
tone. 


I, A B, being by God’s providence an inhabitant 
and ffreeman within the jurisdiction of this common- 
weale, doe freely acknowledge myselfe to be subiect 
to the government thereof, and therefore doe heere 
sweare by the greate and dreadfull name of the ever 
lyving God, that I wilbe true and faithfull to the 
same, and will accordingly yielde assistance and sup- 
port therevnto with my person and estate, as in equity 
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I am bound, and will also truely endeavor to maintaine 
and preserve all the libertyes and privilidges thereof, 
admitting my selfe to the wholesome lawes and orders 
made and established by the same; and further, that I 
will not plott nor practise any evill against it, nor con- 
sent to any that shall soe doe, but will timely discover 
and reveale the same, to lawfull aucthority nowe here 
established, for the speedy preventing thereof. More- 
over, I doe solemnely bind myselfe, in the sight of 
God, that when I shalbe called to give my voice 
touching any such matter of this state, wherein ffree- 
men are to deale, J will give my vote and suffrage, as 
I shall iudge in myne owne conscience, may best con- 
duce and tend to the publique weale of the body, with- 
out respect of persons or favor of any man. Soe 
helpe mee God in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


If I know the tone of honest and dutiful men, 
it is to be found here. 

This again of March 4, 1634, suggests a serious- 
ness of purpose not confined to words, — x 


It is ordered that Robte. Cole, for drunkenness, by 
him committed at Rockport, shalbe disfranchised. 


Yes, Brother Cole, you will have to stand aside 
somewhat. It is a very serious business, this of 
maintaining organic moral structure, and the regi- 
men of health in the community, which we Puri- 
tans cannot in conscience entrust to drunkards. 

Here is a specimen of their welcome to quacks. 


Nick. Knopp is fyned V £ (five pounds) for tak- 
ing vpon him, to cure the scurvey, by a water of noe 
worth nor value, which he solde att a very deare rate; 
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to be imprisoned tell hee pay his ffine, or give secur- 
itye for it, or els be whipped, and shalbe lyable to 
any mans action of whome hee hath receaved money 
for the s‘ water. 


Honesty, fair dealing, — for what does govern- 
ment exist, if not to afford this efficient suste- 
nance and protection! It might be well to put 
the question seriously in our own day. But then 
we are enlightened, and therefore not puritanical. 

But this interference with “the freedom of 
trade,” and the sacred right to make money was 
carried yet farther. The following is an example 
of many attempts to forbid extortion, which may 
be very wild and reprehensible, but looks to me a 
good deal more sensible and healthy than the cry 
of the labor reformers, for “cheap money,” “ abo- 
lition of the wage system,” and much else upon 

. which they feed a zeal too little accompanied with 
knowledge. 


Whereas by order of the court, holden in Octobr 
last, the wages of workemen were reduced to a cer- 
tainty, in regard of the greate extortion used by 
dyvers persons of little conscience, and the greate dis- 
order which grewe hereupon, by vain and idle wast of 
much precious tyme and expence of those immoderate 
gaynes in wyne, strong water, and other superfluities, 
nowe, least the honest and conscionable workemen 
should be wronged or discouraged by excessive prizes 
of those commodyties, which are necessary to theer 
life and comfort, wee have thought it very iust and 
equall to sett order therein. Wee doe therefore 
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hereby order that, after publique notice hereof, noe 
persons shall sell to any of the inhabitants within this 
jurisdiction, any provision, cloathinge, tooles, or other 
commodities, above the rate of ffoure pence in the 
shilling more than the same cost, or might be bought 
for ready money in England, vpon paine of forfecting 
the valewe of the thing solde (except cheese, etc.). 

And for lynnen and other commodities, which, in 
regard of their close stowage and small hazard, may 
be afforded att a cheap rate, wee doe advise all men 
to be a rule to themselves, in keeping a good con- 
science, assureing them that if any man shall exceede 
the bounds of moderation, wee shall punish them 
severely. 


The Records of Massachusetts, from which these 
extracts are taken, prove abundantly that honesty 
was pre-eminently the political religion of the 
Puritans. This they held to be conditio sine qua 
non in the commonwealth. It seemed to them, 
poor, misguided men, that neither as individuals 
or a community, were they to be “saved” without 
honesty first of all. Until the rise of theological 
dissension, due first to a form of religious enthu- 
siasm, represented by Mrs. Hutchinson, which de- 
claimed against the “ covenant of works,” and after- 
wards to the influx of Quakers, Anabaptists, and 
the like, there was among them, if one may trust 
the Records, no such heat of the ecclesiastical 
spirit as vitiated their work at a subsequent date. 
They seem clear-headed, eminently practical men, 
intent on sustaining those virtues of society which 
render it healthy, and on suppressing all that un- 
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conscionable egoism, which infects it with disease. 
Upon fraud and extortion, above all, they waged a 
war without truce. It was a hard battle then, as 
it would be now, if we were not more intent on 
the right to vote and the like formalistic matters, 
than upon sustaining the rights of human virtue. 
And in this matter, as upon a few others that 
were thought to be of supreme importance, they 
resorted at times to an expedient which seems to 
me a very sensible one, that of constituting a 
council of their wisest men, and asking these to 
consider what might be done. Here is an ex- 
ample : 


Whereas there hath been divers complaints com- 
cerning oppression in wages, in prizes of commodi- 
ties, in smith’s work, in excessive prizes for the worke 
of draughts and teames and the like, to the great dis- 
honour of God, the scandoll of the gosple, and the 
griefe of divers of God’s people, both heare in this 
land and in the land of our nativity, the Court, takeing 
into consideration, hath ordered it, that it shalbee 
duely considered by Mr. Endicott, Mr. Bellingham 
[and twenty-seven others], whom the Court hath de- 
sired in that particular, and to bring into the next 
Generall Court their thoughts for the remediing of the 
same. 


In their vigorous suppression of idleness, in 
their empowering the free men of each town to 
agree from time to time upon rates of wages, and 
in their making the town authorities a court of 
arbitration, to which either of the parties to an 
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unfair bargain might appeal, one perceives the 
same set purpose to seek the common weal by 
holding every man to his duty as a member of so- 
ciety organized with honorable human intents. 
Meaning that their commonwealth shall supply 
and maintain the conditions necessary to a genu- 
ine human welfare,— which I take to be the 
right aim of all commonwealths, — they saw that 
it should furnish, as essential to the purpose, the 
means of culture. Culture is civilization, is the 
life of human beings as distinguished from that of 
beasts. Mr. John Stuart Mill’s exclusion of this 
from the scope of government, — his restriction of 
the state to the mere function of making the indi- 
vidual safe in his bodily members, and in posses- 
sion of his outside appurtenances — has the merit 
of being opposed to Puritanism, but is retrogres- 
sive, nevertheless. The Republicans of Massachu- 
setts asserted the duty of every man to the com- 
munity, his duty, that is, to sustain the conditions 
of welfare; “All men,” they said, “must live 
under laws;” but they coupled this with a high 
notion of the State’s duty to the citizen. It owes 
him, they thought, and is organized to furnish 
him, all the conditions essential to a worthy 
human existence. One of these is culture; and 
if culture be made, as it should be made, to in- 
clude discipline, it is the sum total of them all. 
But as meaning only schooling in the ordinary 
sense, it is essential; no man can be fully a man 
without it. Now the Puritans, so far as I know, 
were the first to comprehend this liberal purpose 
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among thé duties of the corporate community, — 
its debt to the individual. Affirming his duty, 
and holding him firmly to it, it affirmed also the 
duty of the political community, as this had not 
been acknowledged before. The church, indeed, 
had done somewhat towards educating the people. 
The parish school was a feature of medieval 
catholicism, though only sporadic, I think, and 
dependent on private endowment. But wherever 
Calvinism went, it carried an impulse toward a 
systematic education of the whole people, to be 
undertaken by the State as a part of its confessed 
and perpetual duty. On the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, 1647, this impulse took shape in an enact- 
ment by the General Court of Massachusetts, 
which, I think it not too much to say, was of at 
least equal importance with any other in the 
history of modern civilization. It ran as follows: 
(I modernize the orthography.) 


It is ordered that every township in this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them to the num- 
ber of fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint 
one within their town to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages 
shall be paid either by the parents or masters of such 
children, or by the inhabitants in general, by way of 
supply, as the major part of those that order the pru- 
dentials of the town shall appoint; provided that 
those that send their children be not oppressed by 
paying much more than they can have them taught 
for in other towns; and it is further ordered that 
where any town shall increase to the number of one 
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hundred families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be fitted for the uni- 
versity, provided that if any town neglect the per- 
formance hereof above one year, that every such town 
shall pay five pounds to the next school till they 
shall perform this order. 


The Puritans were no democrats, and their 
government has been stigmatized as a peculiarly 
odious aristocracy; but this aristocracy contri- 
buted to liberal politics the one grand idea and 
design of which this country may claim the 
paternity. The system of township organization 
again, which appears in the same document, is 
also due to them and those in sympathy with 
them; and is rightly regarded by De Tocqueville 
as the most peculiar and significant feature of 
our general system. There in the wilderness, less 
than a score of years after the first settlement in 
Massachusetts Bay, the Puritan “aristocracy ” had 
already made a first-class contribution to the 
liberal politics of the world, and given to the 
formal politics of America what is perhaps most 
characteristic in it. 

Nevertheless, they failed not only to communi- 
cate their system as a whole, but even to sustain 
it on its own especial ground; and I suppose we 
must say that they deserved to fail, for their polity 
had two fatal defects. 

In the first place, they had insufficiently learned 
what not to do. Deep in heart and noble in pur- 
pose, they were rigid and absolute in conviction, 
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and incapable of that wise political reserve which 
leaves room for inquiry and the action of indi- 
vidual intelligence. Always they inclined to the 
absolute tone. In all the universe they recognized 
only Yea and Nay, without shading. Now, he 
who comes nearest to the perfect realization in 
thought of a universal idea, will be most aware 
that his thought, as it can be represented, is 
approximate only; and therefore, even in the 
height of his conviction, will respect the liberty, 
and invite the action, of other minds, without, 
however, stultifying himself by putting mind and 
mindlessness on the same level. It is the great 
idea in a narrow brain, the imperfectness of whose 
representation in thought and formal expression 
is never suspected. Plato, at the very moment 
when his intelligence is most luminous, will speak 
scarcely otherwise than by glancing and irradi- 
ating suggestions, bodiless as sunbeams; while his 
thought, when most definite, is embodied only in 
a many-sided dialectic, a material like opal, through 
which the colors play with perpetual change; but 
Mohammed is as prompt with his “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” as a mason with the pat of mortar upon 
his trowel. In the State, however, the absolute 
tone is used of necessity. Here we are to say 
what must be, shall be; what is to be fixed as the 
basis upon which the liberty of individual action 
may be a healthy and really human liberty. 
But by this very fact it expressed the habitual 
tone of the Puritan mind. Instead of seeing 
in this necessary character of political action a 
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reason for measure and reserve in the use of it, 
they saw only its peculiar fitness to express all 
that they thought and felt. The modern world, 
instead of being in a mood to relish this excess, 
was moving with swift steps to the opposite 
extreme. All the tides of the time were bearing 
it toward the notion, soon to be reached and to be 
embraced as the evangel of politics, that the com- 
monwealth is a “necessary evil,” and that any 
fixed, peremptory basis of the social life is an 
invasion of “natural liberty,” unless this liberty 
itself, and in the strictest limitation to the indi- 
vidual, should voluntarily consent to it. The 
very virtue of the Puritans’ endeavor compromised 
it with the opinion that was soon to be almost 
irresistible in occidental civilization ; and when it 
was still further compromised by itself, its failure 
was rendered inevitable. 

_ Again, their rule of discrimination between fit 
and unfit voters was one which would not long 
seem rational, nor long be so in fact, even approx- 
imately. I have little doubt, indeed, that at the 
outset it was in a good degree valid. In the 
churches were to be found those men who had 
come here under the impulse, not of interest, but 
of duty, and who had it at heart to realize here 
the high purposes of a commonwealth. Calvin- 
ism bore in its heart a political design, and a 
resource of political virtue, to which the debt of 
the modern world is larger than many of us are 
disposed to acknowledge. But individualism was 
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let loose in the world, to do good by disintegrating 
the old institutions and disgracing the old ideas, 
and to become itself almost a worse evil than any 
it displaced; and religion itself would soon 
begin to be subjugated by self-interest, looking 
only to individual salvation after death. As this 
change proceeded, the churches ceased to be the 
sanctuaries of political virtue. It was supposed 
that one might be just, faithful, devoted to the 
common welfare, and in a high sense of the word 
welfare, and yet be “unregenerate.” It was sup- 
posed that the Christian might be, not indeed by 
free permission, the contrary; yet too much the 
contrary, with easy excuse, and without forfeiture 
of “good and regular standing” in the church. 
And as the good Christian and the good citizen 
ceased to be the same, even in idea, —as virtue 
available for public use in this world, and virtue 
available for private benefit in another world were 
contradistinguished, the one to be cheapened, as 
merely “moral,” and the other exalted, as “reli- 
gious,’ — the established test of franchise became, 
in the eyes of all, factitious. Two things assisted 
to bring it into disfavor: jealousy of Puritanism, 
felt by the English court because the former was 
accredited with liberal political aims; and that 
agitation against the “covenant of works,” begun 
by certain enthusiasts, who, because their noise 
accords with the political tune that is so sweet in 
our own ears, have been regarded by Bancroft and 
others with ill-judged favor. With their conceits 
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the pulpit and the churches were soon a good deal 
infected, and in the same degree political virtue 
was separated from “religion.” ‘Then political 
powers were progressively subordinated to theo- 
logical bias and ecclesiastical ends. At length 
the system, compromised with the English court 
by what was good in it, and with the people by 
what was bad, had to be revoked, having lasted a 
half-century ; and one great political endeavor, 
perhaps the most heroic recorded in our history, 
came to an end. 

Something may be pardoned to men whose pur- 
poses were at once too noble for their time and for 
themselves. The Puritans erred, and our age is 
in a mood to see only what was arbitrary or 
excessive in their system. They erred; but theirs 
was the last flash of political heroism, until a very 
recent date. After them comes the deluge of 
individualism, with only a universal placebo for its 
sum of doctrine. But while they erred, there was 
in their lofty error a genetic truth which has, here 
in America, fertilized for two centuries an insti- 
tution alien in idea, and ever becoming more alien, 
from their own. It is the Puritan pollen that, 
blown across the garden of Rousseau, has impreg- 
nated its barrenness, and enabled it to bring forth 
fruits nourishing to mankind. Puritan republic- 
anism, with its ideas of duty and discipline, has 
been the saving influence in American democracy. 
Destiny, that refused success to the endeavor of 
those high-minded men, loved what it resisted, 
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and gave them, in compensation for their defeat, 
the grand privilege and reward of heroes, namely, 
that by vigorously paying the penalty of their 
error, they should for a long while take the sting 
from that of their descendants. 


THE NEW TYPE OF OPPRESSION. 


WE have in a former essay contrasted two kinds 
of liberty, one of which consists in the mere ab- 
sence of restraint; the other in such an organiza- 
tion, order, and discipline of life as makes the 
conditions of men salutary and serviceable. It is 
obvious that in America, and to no small extent 
in the modern world generally, political thought 
has for some while had in view the former kind of 
liberty only or chiefly. The stress of effort has 
gone to the abolition of class-privilege, the re- 
moval of restraints, and the free expression of 
individual will through the medium of govern- 
ment. Restrictions, for example, upon the liberty 
of assemblage, of speech, and of publication, have 
been quite set aside in America, and greatly mod- 
ified elsewhere. Iam not disposed to undervalue 
these changes. No doubt they constitute, taken 
generally, an important amelioration. Yet it is 
not to be forgotten that restraint is a constant 
factor of civilization, as it must be of every organ- 
ism, and that the mere fact of its removal does 
not suffice to indicate an advance. Nevertheless, 
the modern world has done well in delivering 
itself from many restrictions upon individual 
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action, which had become worse than useless, 
whatever might have been their appropriateness 
to mental and social conditions widely different 
from our own. Liberty in the usual sense, that is 
the free initiative of the individual, contributes to 
impulse, energy, enterprise, and thus is the neces- 
sary correlative of an organized social discipline. 
In this direction modern political thought has 
been looking, far too exclusively indeed, yet not 
upon the whole unprofitably. 

Meantime, however, while these changes have 
been in progress and engrossing attention, an 
entire new world has been shaping itself about us, 
almost like an Epicurean creation, by the fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms. New and vast powers 
have been developed in our civilization, whose 
proportions and influence were not foreseen, and 
whose abuses have not been provided against. 
While political thought was wholly intent on 
solving a particular class of problems, other prob- 
lems, already pressing and fast becoming terrible, 
have arisen, for whose solution our methods were 
not prepared, and to which they seem at present 
not too well adapted. ‘Future reformers,” says 
a liberal writer in the North British Review, “ will 
have to address themselves to the task of finding 
better means of attaining ends, which all parties agree 
in desiring.” 

I propose to glance at some of these new forces, 
at the dangers they enfold, and at the attitude 
toward them of modern government : — 

1. Steam and the electric telegraph, were these 
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alone to be considered, have effected, so to speak, 
a chemical transformation in modern society. 
Indeed, this were true, though we should put out 
of sight all but the new facilities for communica- 
tion they afford. The immediate result of these 
is an enormous growth of cities, a sudden exten- 
sion of their relative influence, and, most impor- 
tant of all, a spreading abroad of the spirit of 
commerce, until it touches every farmhouse and 
workshop in the land. Our former rural civiliza- 
tion, with its simple habits, moderate desires, and 
autonomous life, has disappeared ; the country is 
now but a suburb of the city. French fashion- 
plates, speculative prices, commercial uncertainty 
of gain and expense, keep company, and go every- 
where. I remember when in a town two hundred 
miles from Boston, the prices of labor and of most 
commodities had a strictly local adjustment. The 
butter from the farm sold at an invariable price 
year after year Wages were a dollar a day in 
haying time, and twelve dollars a month by the 
year. Cloth was made in the house, with some 
assistance from a mill near by, which received a 
portion of the fabric in payment. Money tran- 
sactions were extremely limited; almost all rates 
were fixed by local custom; money-making in the 
modern sense, was scarcely known, fortunes being 
accumulated, if at all, by slow and constant gains; 
he was rich who was taxed for ten thousand. The 
ups and downs of the metropolis, the mutations 
and chances of commerce, were but matters of 
far-off rumor; the “ panic” of 1836-7 went over 
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us like a wind in an elevated stratum of air; we 
saw the clouds fly, and that was all. Everything 
has changed since then, though the township has 
gained little in either population or wealth, while 
it has undoubtedly gained nothing in general com- 
fort; the local adjustment and comparative fixity 
of prices, the easy calculation of income and ex- 
pense, the independence of city manners and mu- 
tations, the homely equable life, all have disap- 
peared with the open wood fire and the sanded 
floor. The commercial spirit, with its larger 
possibilities of loss and gain, its hopes and fears 
and perturbations, has infused itself into all minds 
and all avocations ; and this change is typical of 
one which has taken place throughout the country. 
At the same time, commercial centralization has 
been rapidly proceeding. Forty years ago New- 
buryport, or almost any coast town of Massachu- 
setts, was far more independent of Boston than 
Boston is now of New York. A banker, in answer 
to a remark upon the effect on the country of 
commercial demoralization in New York, said, 
“Yes, disease of the heart is dangerous.” The 
bold figure was not too bold. Commercial con- 
nection has already reached a stage at which it 
may be compared to physiological unity. 
Meantime, this connection has become intense 
in proportion to its breadth, effect being propaga- 
ted from the centres the more quickly the farther 
it extends. Financial combinations covering half 
a continent are arranged in a day. The palpita- 
tions of the stock exchange quiver from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific shore, and do not pause at 
the ocean’s edge. To-day’s doings or misdoings 
of a “ring ” in the commercial metropolis, are felt 
to-morrow in Bangor and San Francisco, and next 
day by the buyers of bread everywhere. 

Of course, any direct restriction of these ten- 
dencies is out of the question. Commercial con- 
nection and centralization and the diffusion of the 
spirit of commerce, cannot be prevented by legal 
measures, were these desirable; while few would 
be found to favor them, though their feasibility 
were beyond doubt. The new regime, like every 
other while in its youthful vigor, makes the senti- 
ment that accords it a welcome; and it may be 
hoped that in this case the cool and conclusive 
judgment of history will sustain the predilection. 
But as the forces of our civilization grow, and 
become complex ; as the effect of irregularities at 
the centres is more quickly propagated and more 
powerfully felt; as the facilities for fraud and ex- 
action upon the public are multiplied, and as the 
business economy of the nation acquires new 
degrees of commercial mobility, the regulative 
economy should likewise gain both power and 
precision of action; else we shall be found in the 
position of one who should attempt to steer a ship 
of a thousand tons with the tiller of a cock boat, 
or to balance the action of a cathedral clock with 
the pendulum of a parlor timepiece. Unhappily, 
vigor, stability and precision of action are pre- 
cisely the qualities least attainable under the 
known methods of popular government; the 
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great and unquestionable merits of these lying in 
another direction altogether. 

2. In connection with the foregoing, should be 
considered the modern system of credit, with the 
banking system which has arisen to be its agent 
and medium. It is apparent at a glance, that 
these have added vast forces to our civilization. 
Credit as organized in our times mobilizes 
wealth and withdraws the natural checks upon its 
transmission and strategical use, enabling it to 
act where it is not. Capital, or its effects, may 
be concentrated at particular points with marvel- 
lous rapidity, and in amounts hardly calculable ; 
it flies on telegraphic wires, swifter than the wind, 
and almost as mobile. No slow process of actual 
sale and payment is now required in order that 
- real estate, or any property, may become active 
capital; credit easily liquifies all, and sets it flow- 
ing; western lands build ships in New York, and 
a block of stores in Boston sets railway ears in 
motion on western prairies. And, accordingly, 
that mobile and somewhat precarious nature, 
peculiar to commerce, and which, it has been ob- 
served, has impressed its character upon all the 
pecuniary interests of the country, is to an ex- 
treme degree intensified. Wealth has got wings, 
and is, so to speak, in the air. It has become 
swift and insecure at the same time. What num- 
bers of men who could not to-day say with entire 
confidence whether their possessions are to be esti- 
mated by hundreds of thousands or by zero! It is 
one or the other, accordingly as the state of that 
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credit, in which they traffic, is sound or unsound. 
Add, now, that delusive credit, reposing on no 
basis, or upon no sufficient basis, of real capital, 
has assumed vast proportions, while to distinguish 
it is always difficult and often impossible, and it 
may not seem excessive to say that our situation 
has points of resemblance to that of a people in- 
habiting a land subject to earthquakes ; the busi- 
ness of the country rests upon ground that may at 
any moment open beneath the feet; perturbations 
of credit are incessant, while its collapse, known 
as a commercial panic, with its wreck of fortunes 
and vast distress of labor, has become periodical. 

French physicians speculate upon the causes of 
that nervous disease which is so marked a feature 
of the present century, finding it, some in tobacco- 
smoke, some in the tea-cup, some in other indul- 
gences; but one among its causes, and not the 
least, is habitual solicitude, due to the degree in 
which modern life rests upon hope and fear, rather 
than upon sure ground. Incalculable possibilities 
of gain or loss play a part here, that does not con-. 
sist with health either of body or mind. The 
imagination is kept in a state of excited activity, 
but it has left the heavens to come to the earth, 
and occupy itself with the hopes and the doubts 
of private ambition. 

It has been estimated, or, as the statement goes, 
has been demonstrated, that the panic of 1857, 
cost this country 2,700,000,000 of dollars. I do 
not know the basis of the calculation, and there- 
fore cannot judge of its correctness; but it is not 
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incredible that private fortunes to that amount 
were swept away, while the prolonged arrest of 
enterprise and industry must have caused an 
enormous and irreparable loss, whose estimate in 
money could but half represent the sum of injury ; 
the suffering and the moral destruction induced 
have no equivalent in the terms of cash books. 
Now, had one fourth of that amount, considering 
only the pecuniary damage, been extorted from 
the country by a personal tyrant, the oppression 
would have been held intolerable. It was ex- 
torted, and with accompaniments of unexpected- 
ness, of uncertainty, of strain upon mercantile 
honor and disruption of mutual trust, of wild 
struggle, the strong trampling down the weak, 
and each thinking only of saving himself, such as 
added other and surpassing injury to the obvious 
oppression. It is even said that the immediate 
agents in the production of that panic were not 
very numerous: the merchants of one chief city, 
for their private purposes, compelled the banks 
to suspend specie payments, and the panic fol- 
lowed. But this could have been only the proxi- 
mate cause. Such convulsions no more than 
epileptic fits afflict sound constitutions. Credit 
was inflated, and inflated because diseased, and 
diseased through some fault of regimen. 

Here again, modern government, both in 
Europe and America, but even more in America, 
finds itself unprepared for the problems that a 
changed civilization brings before it; there is a 
power, whose utility is vast, but whose oppression , 
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may be enormous; to conserve the utility and 
avoid the oppression, there is required a regula- 
tive economy peculiarly firm, fine, adaptive, flexi- 
ble as occasion, prompt as necessity, putting in 
use the studious preparation and silent insight of 
capable and incorruptible men. In point of fact, 
every measure such as long-headed, silent prudence 
might devise, must be driven, as with a forcing- 
pump, through a multitude of opaque brains be- 
fore it can reach and encounter occasion; and 
in presence of the difficulty thus induced, provi- 
dent thought dies in despair ere it be born. We 
have statesmen, but our statesmanship, and not 
unreasonably, falters before the thickets and bogs 
through which it must labor to reach its ends. 
What is done to regulate the use and secure the 
basis of private credit? The discouraging answer 
must be, that at present the government permits 
itself to become indirectly, —or if we speak of 
the State governments, worse, sometimes, than 
indirectly, — confederate with those who amass 
fortunes by making credit precarious, and forcing 
the hazards of the gaming table into all the legiti- 
mate operations of business. The comptroller of 
the currency has publicly said, that about one-half, 
on an average, of the means of the national banks, 
in one chief city — institutions, observe, created 
by government, and charged, in effect, with one 
of its most distinctive functions, that of supplying 
a medium of exchange—are loaned to specu- 
lators; that is, to men who subsist largely on arti- 
ficial disturbances of credit, upon corners in the 
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stock market and money market, upon alternations 
of inflation and stringency, the ups and downs of 
a disordered constitution. 

Without going into the matter closely, which is 
aside from my present purpose, I leave before the 
reader the main facts of the case; that the system 
of credit, centred in the modern banking system, 
plays a vast and increasing réle in our civilization ; 
that while of a utility not easily over-stated, it 
affords peculiar opportunities of fraud and exac- 
tion; that, aside from these, its unregulated con- 
dition is dangerous, resulting in alternations of 
inflation and depression, like the alternate ex- 
tremes of fever and ague ; that vast and growing 
combinations exist for producing artificially this 
disorder; that those institutions which credit has 
created under the express sanction of government, 
at once to supply its necessities and hold it health- 
fully in check, are managed only as_ private 
property; that much oppression, alike of labor 
and capital, and also, I fear, much demoralization 
—which is an interior and worse oppression — 
are suffered in consequence; and that hitherto 
our statesmanship wants the studious leisure, and 
our method of government the stability and pre- 
cision of operation, which these exigencies demand. 
The fierce struggle of parties; the constant need 
of an “issue” which shall nowhere pinch within 
the party, to give the enemy an advantage; thie 
incessant mutations of office, and its tenure de- 
pendent rather upon partisan service than on 
ability, integrity, and studious preparation; and 
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the ultimate appeal to a class of voters always 
holding the balance between the rival parties, who 
care little, and know less, about the prudence of 
statesmanship and the moralities of national action ; 
— these stand in the way when we would approach 
our subtlest problems, and hitherto make even an 
approach to them impossible. 

3. From the foregoing we may pass, by an easy 
transition, to consider that modern phenomenon, 
the private corporation. Here, again, we have 
in view a productive force of the first importance. 
That massing of capital which private corporations 
effect, and which is every day proceeding by 
leagues and coalescences to vaster aggregations, 
has undoubtedly opened new possibilities to our 
civilization. When the modern individualistic 
movement began, it might have seemed that the 
immense works of antiquity, as of Egypt, India, 
Mesopotamia, — accomplished by the massing of 
men in subjection, —had become unattainable. 
In Burke’s speech upon “The Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts,” he observes, that in the Carnatic alone 
were to be found upwards of eleven hundred great 
reservoirs for irrigation, from the extent of a few 
acres to five miles in circuit, “built,” he says, 
“with admirable skill and labor, and maintained 
at a mighty charge.” The British government, 
strong only with the strength, and weak with the 
infirmity, of our individualizing times, could not 
even preserve what the “insatiable benevolence,” 
as the great rhetorician calls it, of old rulers had 
achieved. But to the ancient massing of men 
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succeeds the modern massing of capital, and 
powers that seemed lost are restored to our hands. 
Of this much has come already, while I incline to 
think that the effects of which it is capable, so 
far from being exhausted, are scarcely, as yet, in 
full prospect. Who knows what reclamation of 
wastes, what restoration of denuded lands, what 
systems of drainage and irrigation, almost conti- 
nental in extent, what corrections of climate even, 
may come of it one day? I imagine this force 
brought to bear upon the valley of the Amazon, 
upon the wilds of Africa, upon vast regions made 
uninhabitable by mere excess of luxuriance. Mr. 
Mill contemplates with alarm that fated limit of 
population, which in his own country seems almost 
reached, while nowhere far remote. But it seems 
to me that a power is already in our hands, which, 
could it be rendered healthy, and turned fully to 
account, would augment, beyond all present calcu- 
lation, the capacity of our earth, and make for the 
modern world another, and far more promising, 
epoch of exploration. 

Some may think, therefore, that we have but to 
let events take their course. Otherwise it will 
be, however, with those who neither despond nor 
ignore conditions. New possibilities come always 
with new demands. That appearance of fresh 
powers is a sight to elate the thoughtless, and to 
sober yet more deeply the minds that were sober 
before. The ancient massing of men had its con- 
comitant evils in the comparative extinction of 
individual impulse and the enormous overgrowth 
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of despotic authority; the modern massing of 
capital has its attendant evils, in the threatened 
obliteration of law and morality, and in the unre- 
strained riot of private power. Between sluggish- 
ness of individual life and sweeping public 
pestilence, who shall choose? Modern habits of 
feeling run almost exclusively against the former, 
for we are like Rabelais’ sheep, and still go on 
assiduously overleaping an obstacle that was long 
since withdrawn ; but it is the latter which threat- | 
ens now, and of the two evils I doubt if it be the 
least. : 

A writer whose learning is probably the amplest, 
while his mind is among the soundest and soberest 
in America, has spoken of this new feature of Oc- 
cidental civilization in terms so_ considerate, 
weighty, and impressive, that I cannot forbear to 
borrow from him. He says:— 


I shall harm no honest man, by endeavoring, as I 
have often done elsewhere, to excite the attention of 
thinking and conscientious men to the dangers that 
threaten the moral, and even the political interests of 
Christendom, from the unscrupulousness of the private 
associations that now control the monetary affairs, 
and regulate the transit of persons and property, in 
almost every civilized country. More than one 
American State is literally governed by unprincipled 
corporations, which not only defy the legislative 
power, but: have too often corrupted even the admin- 
istration of justice. Similar evils are almost equally 
rife in England and on the continent; and I believe 
that the decay of commercial morality, and I fear of 
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the sense of all higher obligations than those of a pe- 
cuniary nature, are to be ascribed more to the influ- 
ence of joint-stock banks, and manufacturing and 
railway companies ; in short, to the workings of what 
is called the principle of associate action, than to any 
other one cause of demoralization. . . . The example 
of the American States shows that private corpora- 
tions, — whose rule of action is the interest of the 
association, not the conscience of the individual, — 
though composed of ultra democratic elements, may 
become most dangerous enemies to rational liberty, 
to the interests of the commonwealth, to the purity 
of legislation and of judicial action, and to the 
sacredness of private rights. * 


These grave and boding words, which, if they 
may not be charged with inexcusable exaggera- 
tion, make neglect of them inexcusable, have been 
but too well vindicated by recent events. A 
younger writer, in a paper of such signal ability 
and practical value as entitles him to his country’s 
gratitude, has pointed Mr. Marsh’s moral with the 
history of the “Erie War,” t a transaction so 
shameful, so shameless, and so indicative of the 
utter escape from control of all that which would 
make any land but an area and empire of infamy, 
were it not controlled, that half a century would 
not cleanse the stains of it, though the waters of 
purification had instantly risen like Nile floods to 
wash them away. We have seen private corpora- 
tions not only multiplying exactions without, but 
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festering within, —sacrificing the stockholdérs 
and the public with ruthless impartiality, —and 
nevertheless flaunting their feculence in triumph 
through the courts of justice and the halls of leg- 
islation. We have seen every principle of honor 
or honesty trodden, like dirt, under the feet; every 
muniment of justice broken down; every most an- 
cient safeguard of civilization made vain, and de- 
cency itself defied; judges have been as dice in 
the hands of the gamester, laws as the net that 
robbers throw over the head of their victims. 
And when the nation has endured whatever dis- 
grace the last effrontery of private fraud, and the 
helpless confession of public infirmity, may cast 
upon it; when it has appeared that so often as 
cupidity shall choose to marshal its forces and 
prove its power, the decent sensibility of the land 
must blush without hope, while private right 
suffers invasion, and business interests endure 
distress without help ;—then the tumult has sub- 
sided, to leave behind it no distinct public move- 
ment, scarcely a distinct public impulse, toward 
redress of the past and precaution for the future. 
The evil, which, if it were not absurdly over-esti- 
mated some years ago by one of the gravest of 
American minds, was such that only a brainless 
levity or a pachydermatous optimism could fail to 
take alarm, has since that date distanced appre- 
hension by its growth, and over-filled the capaci- 
ties of shame with its indecency, without produ- 
cing in the public mind anything more promising 
than a “sensation.” So inadequate to the en- 
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counter with those evils are the means now at our 
command, that courage faints, and provident 
thought perishes in the breast, when confronted 
with them; and it only remains to shun fear by 
thoughtlessness, to take refuge from it in temerity, 
or to hoodwink ourselves with the inference, blind 
and blinding, that nothing is to be feared, since 
with our present appliances nothing can be done. 

The enormous massing of private force, not sub- 
ject to the regimen of public health, is a fact 
which, alone in advance of obvious abuses, should 
put the foreseeing statesman upon his guard. As 
private forces gain salience and power, the genius 
of order in the system as a whole must be affirmed 
more effectively, or chaos comes. Here not only 
has there been such a development of private 
force, not only has it escaped the control of just 
public authority, not only has it to a perilous de- 
gree become unsound,—so many corporations 
with a“ ring” inside, and a fraud-right established 
to be more mischievous than the “fist-right ” that 
desolated old Germany, — but our utmost hope at 
present is simply this, that the government may 
not become utterly and irretrievably its mercenary, 
to spoil the public at its bidding. The honest 
men of the country look with apprehension to 
the meeting of legislative bodies, anticipating not 
some new protection of honesty, but some more 
barefaced surrender of it to the spoilers; and are 
disposed to be satisfied if they merely escape. 
The government protects liberty; we no longer 
expect from it an efficient protection of honesty. 
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I grieve to say it; but the facts must be con- 
fronted sooner or later, and the sooner it is done 
the better. 

4, It seems indisputable that the free com- 
merce and free labor, which have succeeded to a 
more restricted system, have contributed fresh 
impulse to enterprise, new resource to civilization ; 
but their concomitant, unlimited and unregulated 
competition, long celebrated so profusely, is show- 
ing that its celebration might have been more 
temperate without prejudice to good judgment. 
Probably, it may be true that free competition, if 
perfectly fair, not compromised by false capital, 


delusive credit, deceptive production or monopoly 


chartered or usurped, would prove a good, or even 
the best regulating principle, and might then 
deserve all the laudation that, with so sparing an 
inquiry as to its accompaniments, has been lavished 
upon it. It happens, however, that such compe- 
tition is little more than imaginary. The real 
thing is not that which is described and praised 
in books. Political economy does not deserve to 
be named, in Carlyle’s phrase, “the dismal sci- 
ence.” Iam sure that no man deserves the title 
of statesman, who is unacquainted with it; but 
that it proceeds largely upon fictitious ground I 
cannot deny. The competition of licensed fraud 
with struggling probity, of power with distress, 
of privileged exaction with its prey, — not all the 
science in the world can vindicate this. And 
this it is, in a great and growing degree, that we 
have actually before us. There is free competi- 
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tion at the gaming table, — free competition be- 
tween the veteran gamester, who packs his cards, 
and the dupe he plucks. Is this the kind of com- 
petition the political economists have in view? 
If it is not, if that which they praise and expound 
is a competition carried on under the high correc- 
tion of public justice and of personal honesty and 
honor, not forgetting manly forbearance and 
humane commiseration; let them hasten to say 
so, and to make their statement very explicit. 
The truth is that free competition is salutary 
and serviceable, or it may be next door to devil- 
ish, according to the moral conditions under 
which it takes place. But individual virtue, in 
one man indomitably strong, in another weak or 
wanting, does not sustain the conditions that 
should impress upon it the better character; only 
a mordle relieved from that precarious dependence 
and endowed with static force in a public system, 
can suffice for this purpose. Here again, all mod- 
ern governments find themselves more or less, 
and some of them deplorably, behindhand. Here 
again social and economic changes have outrun 
political preparation. This fact was indeed some 
while ago perceived, but at first with pleasure 
rather than with apprehension. It was discovered 
that a number of great interests, which had been 
matters of concern to old statesmanship, were 
henceforth to regulate themselves in the most beau- 
tiful manner; and in the joy of that discovery, 
the wise men hastened to write in the largest 
of letters, that the world had been “governed 
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too much.’ The meaning of which I take to be- 


that outgrown modes of control, once necessary, 


are often continued when their necessity is past, 


or rather has become another and different one. 
Under these circumstances, they are at once vex- 
atious and ineffectual, doing too much and too 
little at the same time. In this case the last cen- 
tury, after its summary style of philosophizing, 
would not fail to conclude as above; there is to 
be desired, it would be sure to say, not govern- 
ment more adapted to modern needs, but less of it 
altogether. As if asystem did not always require 
a unitive and harmonizing energy, vigorous, sub- 
tile, and precise in the measure of its complexity! 
But we are beginning to learn that if public op- 
pression be a great evil, private oppression may 
rival its mischief. And it is private oppression, 
private exaction and extortion, that afflicts mod- 
ern societies, —not a rod without, but a canker 
within. Meantime, we are assiduously keeping off 
the rod, — which, perhaps, no longer threatens, — 
while the canker grows. Let us therefore attend 
to some aspects of our case under the present 
head. 

The price of commodities, under the system of 
competition, is of right determined by four ele- 
ments, the cost of natural resources, with wages, 
interest, and the hazard incurred in production 
and distribution. Now, as the last of these gains 
importance, the condition tends to become un- 
healthy, while its predominance is fatally oppres- 
sive and demoralizing. Prices rise and fluctuate ; 
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gain and loss are at once uncertain and extreme; 
the habit of “ running for luck,” increases and be- 
comes chronic; the prudence and probity that 
should proportion business to resource, are dis- 
countenanced, while illicit methods are invited by 
more of temptation, and covered by a securer 
shelter. Regular gains,—and because regular, 
moderate, —as the guerdon of honesty, industry 
and capacity, are the condition of healthy busi- 
ness activity. But the element of hazard comes 
in, suppose, to usurp the first place; now luck 
and cunning arbitrate; he throws with loaded 
dice, who is “inside the ring,’ —there is always 
a “ring” under those circumstances, — but all 
men must throw and “take their chance.” The 
morale of that society is broken up, the spirit of 
the gaming table growing upon it day by day. 
A destructive competition ensues, the competition 
of gamblers, with the recklessness, the ruthless- 
ness and the perpetual discrimination against 
scrupulous rectitude and honor, that ever bear it 
company. 

Now, this element of hazard has among us, and, 
to a degree little inferior in Europe, long been 
increasing its proportions, while, as yet, every- 
thing tends to foster its growth. In most modern 
societies, and more than elsewhere, it must be 
owned, in democratic societies, there is a large 
and powerful class conspiring perpetually to 
cause a fluctuation of values, quick, violent, un- 
natural, and to all but those who produce it 
incalculable; every artificial turn of the tide, 
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flood or ebb, bringing fish to their nets on one 
shore or the other. Corners in the bread mar- 
ket, corners in the wool market, corners in the 
stock market, corners in the money market, 
corners in all markets! Every necessary of life, 
every material and every means of production is 
levied upon, all the avenues of distribution are 
infested by financial freebooters, and even the 
medium of exchange, which all governments 
assume charge of, that this at least may be secure, 
is rendered unstable, that its instability may yield 
an odious profit to the brigandage of fraud and 
chicane. A merchant doing an honorable busi- 
ness on a sound basis has, at a particular time, 
half a million of good paper to convert into cash ; 
just as the period approaches, a corner in the 
money market is made, and the moderate rate of 
discount, upon which, considering the character of 
the house, he is entitled to count is doubled in a 
day. He must meet the emergency as he can; 
and it is only after many days of rasping anxiety, 
after straining violently the resources of his house, 
and condescending to a war of expedients, that he 
passes the hateful ordeal, having yielded a number 
of thousands in doing so. This is an actual case, 
that chanced to come under my own observation; 
and it is the type of hundreds, thousands, contin- 
ually recurring. And when all that honorable 
enterprise works upon, and all that it works 
with, when not only values, but the measure of 
values, have been brought to a condition of 
extreme, unnatural inconstancy and agitation; 
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when the commercial atmosphere is thick with 
threatened change, and the ground itself tosses 
_ beneath the feet; then the oppression is not of 
material interests alone, but reaches to the very 
spirit of a people, and begins expelling thence all 
that which it should be the first aim of civilization 
to conserve. The sum of the extortion is great ; 
the process by which it is sweated out inflicts an 
injury yet greater. No matter how accustomed 
we grow to these conditions; the more accustomed, 
the worse for us. Minds habituated to evil haz- 
ards, and familiar with distrust and suspicion, lose 
quality as they lose sensibility, and are hurt as 
they are hardened. 

Labor learns the lesson of the day, and, con- 
spiring here and there, begins to make reprisals. 
Corners everywhere else, why should there not be 
corners on the labor market as well? Speculation 
jingling and casting its dice, why should not the 
miners of Pennsylvania cast also their dice, in the 
shape of death’s-heads, at the doors of such as 
refuse to be bled, or are willing to work for a fair 
wage? In the year 1869, Pennsylvanian rapacity 
extorted from one portion of the country a forced 
contribution to the amount of at least eighteen 
millions of dollars. “An odious monopoly!” 
cries a New York journal, not without reason; 
but it is compelled to add, that these men are 
doing but as others do; they are dull, but they 
can learn what all the world is teaching. De- 
structive competition, free chiefly by the license of 
extortion, is becoming the rule of modern life; 
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its field is the world, and many are the reapers ! 
And now, having heaved apart all the joints of 
good faith, and broken the bands of fair fellow- 
ship among men, it begins to pass into the savage 
stage; disdaining to keep up the show of that 
“freedom” celebrated so long and so loudly, it 
proceeds, here with death’s-heads and revolvers, 
there with bills of privilege, “engineered” through 
legislative bodies, to a frank display of its quality. 
The gaming table was never yet the especial arena 
of fair play; beneath the broadcloth of the gam- 
bler there is commonly the heart of a ruffian; and 
it is, I repeat, the spirit of the gaming table that 
is now rife and growing in all modern societies. 
What wonder if private morals begin to sympa- 
thize with the public condition! Appropriations 
(theft was the old word, but we are refined in 
these days, and say appropriations), appropriations, 
then, of public or corporate funds, by men in 
places of trust, have become so frequent that, long 
ago ceasing to surprise, they now cease to shock. 
A bank officer of high pretensions “ appropriates” 
sixty thousand dollars; he is detected, and, as we 
learn from Jenkins, “feels much chagrined at his 
unfortunate situation!” The press comments, 
justly enough, but adds the refrain, “ What else can 
we look for as matters go now!” Faith in human 
honesty is at a low ebb, leaving what flats of slimy 
distrust to lie bare! Ifan authoritative supervision 
of our corporate institutions be proposed, the in- 
stant retort is, “ The official may watch them, but 
who will watch the official?” A class of officers 
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is put in charge of our bonded warehouses, and, 
in accordance with a law of the land, are changed 
from place to place each year. It is done at a 
large sacrifice of experience and serviceableness ; 
but who can be trusted, under temptation, with 
more than a year’s tether? An English journal, 
marked in general by a tone of sobriety, makes, in 
reference to railway corruption, the terrible con- 
fession, that England has but one statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom it would dare confide the cor- 
rection of such abuses; and it adds that Mr. 
Gladstone suffers some imputation of weakness in 


consequence of an honesty so incorruptible! * 


Destructive competition, carried on under condi- 
tions that discriminate against probity and honor, 
and in the presence of abnormal hazards created 
by the skill of iniquity, is beginning to tell fear- 
fully upon the morals of civilization. 

A fierce clamor of complaint, reproach, and 
wild demand arises, as might be expected under 
the circumstances. Listen to the language of our 
‘‘Jabor reform” conyentions: the denunciations 
of specie payment, as a “transcendent swindle” ; 
the cry for ‘‘ cheap money”; the proposal to “ pull 
down the houses ”’ in Beacon Street. If American 
labor becomes crazed —its sanity seems already 
shaken —it will be no happy world that we shall 
live in! The cloud is already bigger than a man’s 
hand. I, for one, sympathize with labor, much 
as I sympathize little with some of its recent 
demands. That its sanity is shaken, that it is no 
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longer willing to lie low while the riot of specu- 
lation and the scramble of destructive competition 
go on over its trodden breast, seems neither unnat- 
ural nor discreditable; and if it arise to com- 
mence a system of reprisals that will but aggravate 
the general mischief, I am as little astonished as 
rejoiced. Willingly I could go to the laborer, 
clamoring from his platform, and say, “‘ My some- 
what distracted brother, be sane and temperate; 
labor and capital are sick with the same disease, 
and it is no system of reprisals, but rather a regi- 
men embracing and commanding both that will 
cure either.” Alas! in the breast of man, as in 
the heavens above him, the passionate winds blow, 
to cease at no man’s bidding. 

Labor, however, needs to be reformed in another 
sense than that contemplated by the advocates of 
labor reform. Cheap, faithless, fraudulent work 
is a characteristic of this age. Destructive com- 
petition, as it discriminates against prudence and 
probity in commerce, so discriminates against 
thoroughness in labor, and meanwhile destroys, 
by the general atmosphere it diffuses, the very 
sentiment that should sustain either the desire or 
the power to perform the best. work. In general, 
I think, the American mechanic hates his occupa- 
tion, and even has a presumptive dislike of his 
employer. But Ruskin has said truly that. he 
only who loves his work can bring to it any 
genius or skill. Love of anything, however, has 
its necessary conditions. “This leather,” said a 
journeyman shoemaker to the manufacturer, “is 
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not fit to make up,—not worth its weight in 
brown paper.” ‘Never mind about that,” was 
the answer; “it is good enough to sell!” * 
What wonder that “a sell” should be the slang 
equivalent of a fraud? What wonder if that me- 
chanic found his work odious, and abhorred the 
necessity that bound him to it? What wonder, 
again, if he began to say within himself, “ This 
being the way the matter goes, I will have my 
share of the booty?” Held to a drudgery of 
sham production, and subject meanwhile to inces- 
sant exactions in the prices, factitiously high, of 
all that he purchases, and probably, also, on its 
poor quality; learning to look upon success at 
once with envy and without respect; how should 
he chant as he toils, “ A fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage,” or how preserve the skill of labor 
when its morale is gone? 

A gentleman told me that, being about to put 
up a brick building, he learned that if the bricks 
were first pressed down upon the mortar, and 
afterwards struck aside to bring them into the 
line of the wall, they would not form a firm con- 
nection, but be held in place chiefly by the incum- 
bent weight. Determined that his work should 
be thoroughly done at whatever cost, he sought 
out the bricklayers most commended, engaged 
them by the day at their own rate of wages, and 
then explained his wishes, adding that he would 
make no conditions as to the speed of the work, 
— they might take their own time, — provided it 
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was well done. In effect it proved impossible to. 
hire men for money to do the work in a workman- 
like manner, unless they were every moment 
watched ; and again, and again, despite his selec- 
tion of labor and multiplied injunctions, portions 
of the wall had to be taken down and rebuilt. 

Carlyle took a young friend, who was much of 
a modernist, to look at two houses in his neigh- 
borhood, the one two hundred and fifty, the other 
ten years old. The.bricks of the first were per- 
fectly sharp at the corners, while the mortar was 
like stone; the corners of the other were already 
obtuse, and the mortar might be picked out with 
the finger. 

An agricultural journal of recent date speaks in 
considerable detail of the deterioration which the 
art of gardening has undergone in England. The 
art itself, in its old perfection, has disappeared, 
and cannot be reproduced; there are gardeners 
enough who demand first-class wages, but they 
are second-rate gardeners. 

But work of high quality is not always in re- 
quest. There is a carpenter and joiner in my 
vicinity of whom a disinterested neighbor said, 
“Money will not hire that man to slight his work ; 
he wouldn’t know how to do it if he tried.” He 
gets now little or no work to do, while pre- 
tended carpenters, who need not try to slight their 
work, since they have never learned nor desired 
to do anything else, are in full employ. Cheap 
show is the desideratum of destructive competi- 
tion, and, everything getting adjusted to this de- 
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mand, it becomes more and more difficult to ob- 
tain anything better. “That house must be held 
together by the laths, I think,’ said one, of a 
showy cottage going up in a suburban village. 
It was one of many. Look at American leather: 
colored rawhide with a varnish on, for the most 
part! But it is needless to specify ; a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of labor and of all production 
is evident and indisputable. 

Why a deterioration? ‘ Any one who works for 
wages is a slave !” cries a workingman from the 
platform; and the audience of workingmen roars 
applause. What a revolt is there in these words, 
crazy as they are! And what a history there 
must be behind them! It is some slight hint of 
this history I would give. Demoralized and there- 
fore destructive competition, with its disintegra- 
tions, disgusts, shameful successes and complica- 
tions of private oppression, is at the bottom of all. 
Labor is sick, and such words as the above are its 
groans. 

Now, the waste alike of capital and labor im- 
plied in slight work and deceptive production, is 
simply incalculable. For if the tailor and the 
shoemaker exchange a coat of half-made cloth for 
boots that will neither wear nor turn water, both 
are cheated. Material has been destroyed, wool 
and hides being converted into treacherous fabrics, 
while labor and the means of operating it have on 
both sides been thrown away. I wish it were 
possible to estimate the sum of the oppression we 
all suffer in this way,—the squandering of re- 
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source, the dissipation of industry. It cannot, be 
estimated with convincing exactitude; and a just 
conjecture, unsustained by indisputable details, 
would no doubt be met with scornful incredulity. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say here that an immense 
waste and a Turkish tax in consequence are in- 
dubitable, while the moral effect is surely not of 
the happiest. ‘‘ We write our epics in workshops,” 
says a friend of mine, a zealous modernist. By a 
veracity of performance, I suppose, which har- 
monizes with Nature’s style of elaboration ! 
Makeshift labor and deceptive production are 
not wholly due to any one cause. They may be 
traced to the multiplication of machinery, with a 
greater distance of the workman from his work, 
and a main emphasis laid upon rapidity of produc- 
tion,— to the newly acquired knowledge of 
chemical agents and short-hand processes, afford- 
ing facilities for apparent goodness of work with- 
out the reality, to the breaking up of the old 
system of hereditary transmission of trade, with- 
out the introduction of any system to take its 
place, and lastly and chiefly to destructive com- 
petition, which progressively exhausts the morale 
alike of capital and labor, while it offers a premium 
upon deceptive performance. And the extent to 
which competition has been emptied of all prin- 
ciples of honor and rectitude, and of all decent 
sensibility as well, was strikingly shown in an ex- 
amination before a parliamentary committee in 
England. A “respectable” dealer was asked if 
he thought it perfectly right to put up and sell as 
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genuine coffee an article containing but a slight 
percentage of the berry, answered promptly, 
“Perfectly right,”—not without some virtuous 
indignation that such a question should be thought 
necessary! “ But how,” it was inquired, “ will it 
be with the dealer at the next door, who sells only 
coffee as coffee?” “Why cannot he make a 
mixed article also?” cried the witness! “if he 
has not sagacity enough for that, he deserves to 
fail!” And he supplemented his pleasing state- 
ment of commercial ethics with a vigorous excla- 
mation in behalf of “free competition.” 

Probably the industrial classes will be little 
disposed to commend these new standards. It 
might be well, however, for them to inquire how 
far labor is itself “tarred with the same stick.” 
A notion prevails among mechanics and other 
“ workingmen ” that cheap and slight perform- 
ance is for their advantage, and that the advan- 
tage is one they may lawfully seize upon. Fre- 
quent and factitious occasions of labor, they may 
say, increase the demand for it, and raise its price. 
A house is burned down; there is a job for the 
carpenter. A house is so built that it must be re- 
built soon; there again is a job in prospect. 
Clearly, labor is benefited. Suppose, however, the 
laborer should inquire what were the effect, 
should all that labor has produced in America be 
burned to-day. Nine-tenths of the avocations of 
industry would have disappeared to-morrow, while 
there were no means of setting in operation the 
few kinds of labor in immediate request. Now, 
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slight performance, always implying a waste of 
material and a thriftless employment of capital 
and labor, involves a chronic, incessant destruction 
of the like kind, and to the same effect. The la- 
borer works, and for high wages; what does he 
get for his wages? Commodities representing in 
quality and price that perpetual waste. He buys 
shoes at an extreme price, and they will not wear. 
‘He buys a coat ata like price, and is soon out at 
the elbows. The house he lives in is tumbling 
down, and its decay is charged in the rent. His 
wages rise; all wages, and therefore all prices, 
rise in the same degree; the struggle for unat- 
tainable cheapness is fiercer, the tendency to flim- 
siness of structure and fabric stronger than ever ; 
the implied waste gains larger proportions, and is 
more oppressive day by day. As the waste grows, 
avocations, especially the finer ones, are destroyed 
or repressed, the sum of employment is diminished, 
and labor begins to die of its own inutility. 

There is much that is admirable in modern civi- 
lization. It is rich in knowledge, and not poor in 
private virtue. But private virtue unsustained by 
virtue of the public system is oppressed and dis- 
abled. And this is the type of oppression which 
we are now called upon to recognize, to encoun- 
ter, and subdue. 


THE GENIUS OF WOMAN. 


AN unknown friend has asked me to write upon 
woman. The terms in which the request was 
- made express a spirit so large, while also it was 
accompanied by an offer so generous, that I do 
not feel at liberty to refuse, though the theme 
appalls me. To write worthily upon man in 
general were not easy; but when one selects for 
a subject that half of mankind whose nature differs 
from that of the other moiety by its greater deli- 
cacy and subtility, by its grace of concealment, by 
its charm that only is a charm because it defies 
analysis, by powers whose peculiar character it 
is to tread untraceable paths and work more finely 
than explicit thought, — then the difficulty of treat- 
ment becomes such that I wonder at my own 
temerity in attempting the topic, and am half in- 
clined to find in my consent an argument of my 
unfitness to write upon it. Yet it is a matter 
which I have a good deal meditated, and one upon 
which light is greatly needed. Many talk, many 
write and orate upon it, — with results, in gen- 
eral, which seem to me far from satisfactory. 
Woman has many champions in our day, chival- 
rously eager to do battle in her behalf; but the 
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understood and appreciated by none than’ by those 
who chiefly stand forth to be her advocates. The 
constant argument seems to be that, with an equal 
opportunity, she will prove herself as much of a 
man as anybody. ‘The paradise of woman is to 
be one in which her distinctive genius shall as 
much as possible disappear, while she will prove 
her equality with the other sex by developing the 
same powers and doing as well the same work. 

One female orator maintains strenuously that no 
difference, other than physical, exists between the 
sexes, —and even the physical distinction is sup- 
posed to be due largely to man’s injustice in con- 
fining woman to household employments. Some 
twelve or fifteen years ago Mr. Emerson read a 
lecture before a “ woman’s rights” convention in 
Boston, wherein he sought to discriminate the 
spirit and powers of the two sexes. It seemed to 
me at the time a fine paper; the first I had ever 
listened to in which the subject was rightly ap- 
proached. A day or two later I met the lady just 
referred to, and said, “ You heard Mr. Emerson’s 
lecture the other evening?” “ Yes,” she answered 
promptly ; “it was profoundly foolish.” 

Mrs. D has recently entered a complaint 
to the same point, though less severely expressed. 
“ The most mischievous errors,” she says, “are 
perpetuated by drawing masculine and feminine 
lines in theory at the outset.” Error arises in 
this way no doubt, but if “ masculine and femi- 
nine lines” are not drawn, then in speaking of 
woman we are not speaking of her as feminine, as 
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woman at all; we speak merely of an object before 
the eyes, without having any corresponding sub- 
ject, any conception, in the mind. If “masculine 
and feminine lines” are not drawn, any move- 
ment having special reference to woman is the 
merest leap in the dark, which may prove lucky, 
and may be quite as probably a flight “from ills 
we have, to others that we know not of.” 

But to say that no “feminine lines” can as yet 
be drawn is to pretend that up to this hour of the 
world’s age, woman has demonstrated no charac- 
ter, no genius of her own. It is to say that 
hitherto there have appeared no powers in human- 
ity save such as have been shown by the male sex. 
In these,—such is the implied confession, — 
woman is as yet.inferior; but give her an equal 
chance, and she will play the same game with 
equal skill. I think that no comparable disre- 
spect to woman has ever been shown. In view of 
such championship, she may well cry, “Save me 
from my friends!” In my judgment, woman has 
shown a genius of her own, and a genius very 
clearly marked. I do not concede it true that she 
is as yet a mere z, of unknown quantity, whose 
value is to be sought. I do not concede it true 
that she represents a moiety of humanity as yet 
inferior, concerning whom, however, we may hope 
that, if allowed the same opportunity and disci- 
pline with the other sex, she will display the same 
kind of ability in the same degree. I declare her 
not inferior either as to powers or as to actual 
achievement. She has done her part, and done an 
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equal part, in the development of humanity. We 
have not to wait until she shall supply a Homer, 
a Plato, a Michelangelo, a Newton, before affirm- 
ing her actual achievement equal. The difficulty 
in the case is due to a misappreheusion solely. 
The value of her genius has of late been sought 
in terms that cannot express it, in terms proper to 
masculine mind. All vindication of her in this 
kind, not only does her an injustice, but leads her 
to seek this injustice as her due. She is drawn 
away from herself, led to turn the back upon her 
own form of excellence, led to covet an unfair 
comparison, and an alien discipline. In the Ba- 
trachomyomachia attributed to Homer, the frogs 
unwisely consent to quit their native element, and 
contend with the mice upon the land; their 
defeat follows of course. Let woman keep to her 
element, and the teeth of criticism will not touch 
her. 

No drawing of “masculine and feminine lines 
in theory,” however open to accusation, can be so 
“mischievous ” as the theory that woman has, up 
to this day of the world, shown no distinctive 
genius. If there be a want of seriousness and 
purpose in feminine culture and discipline; if our 
young women see before them no sufficing work, 
and want therefore the inspiration of an earnest 
hope, how could it well be otherwise? They are 
told that as women distinctively, they have no 
character. They are told that hitherto they have 
been only playthings, and that as women, in a 
character and career which is theirs and open to 
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them alone, they can be only playthings. This 
discouraging and calumnious doctrine is now the 
chief stumbling block in their way. The main 
thing now is to get this out of the way. When 
we see women disclaiming all rivalry with man in 
his own career, and disclaiming out of respect to 
their own being; when we see them not clamor- 
ing for the same discipline and employment with 
the other sex, but for a discipline and career of 
their own, distinctive as may be, and the more so 
the better ; when we behold them rendering this 
honor to their own nature, and offended rather 
than pleased by an approximation of their power 
and function to those of man; then, and only 
then, the gate to a new future will stand open to 
them. 

At present nothing is so discouraging as the 
shadow which passes over the face of earnest 
women when one remarks that from their sex 
has never proceeded an Iliad, a Parthenon, an 
Organon or Principia. And when the more hope- 
ful among them reply, “Give us equal opportun- 
ity, and see what we will do to stop your boast,” 
the case becomes more discouraging still. The 
date-palm is not pine, oak, or teak, but thinks it 
may become such, and furnish timbers and masts 
for ships some day. Why this false desire? 
Why is not woman the first to remark and insist 
upon the fact that she does not build, whether 
epics or temples or systems of thought, for the 
very good reason that she has a genius of her own, 
and is not a reduced copy of man? The state- 
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ment makes for her, not against her; it is argu- 
ment of superiority in a kind and manner of her 
own. Let her respect her_own nature. Let her, 
if she must make assertion in her own behalf, 
maintain that her actual performance in the his- 
tory of humanity, needs no imaginary eking out. 
to bear comparison with masculine achievement. 
This I, for one, strenuously affirm. And in order 
to throw some little light upon this matter, which 
has been darkened so deplorably, I will endeavor 
in the present essay to offer some suggestions upon 
the genius of woman. 

1. The primary distinction seems to me this, 
that Thought is masculine; Sentiment, feminine. 
Of course, both these must be found, more or less, 
in every human being; but in a manly character 
the one will predominate ; in a womanly character, 
the other. This characteristic pre-eminence being 
secured, the subordinate faculty may exist in any 
degree of power; no measure of sentiment, which 
leaves thought sovereign, detracts from manliness ; 
no vigor of intellect, which does not dispute the 
empire of sentiment, diminishes the grace of 
woman. Indeed, each character, while remaining 
true to its own ideal, is richer in proportion to 
the presence of the opposite element. 

Doubtless this statement will meet with dis- 
favor. There are those who think an inferiority 
insinuated, if intellectual equality be denied. 
But it should be observed, that sentiment is one 
of the two equal modes of intelligence. The 
ultimate import of complete thought and of per- 
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fect sentiment are one and the same. Thought is 
inspired and impleted by sentiment; sentiment is 
explicated by thought. Religion is a sentiment; 
the moral sense, the esthetic sense are assigned to 
the same category by being named. All highest 
truth is the rational or artistic form of that which 
in its immediate vital force is of the nature of 
sentiment. The divine pure passion of the human 
soul, mother and nurse of all memorable activity, 
matrix from which melodious imagination is born, 
breast whence thought draws nourishment, is 
feminine, and has its incarnation in woman. It 
is the womanly in humanity, which at once goes 
as invitation before its nobler labor, and from 
within feeds its arm of strength. All that mas- 
culine power accomplishes, the feminine resource 
of the soul renders possible. The beautiful tem- 
ples of the earth do not rest on the earth alone, 
but yet more on a spiritual basis, the womanly 
element in the human race; namely, its heart im- 
passioned with the sentiment of beauty. Build, 
carve, paint, compose who may, it is woman that 
does it by his hand. In Homer she is the melody ; 
in Phidias, the vision. In the hues of her being, 
Titian has dipped his brush, else the paint were 
but ochre. Whatsoever poetry has to sing, art to 
express, philosophy to teach, is primarily senti- 
ment, is woman. She does all that is accom- 
plished in humanity, not immediately, but medi- 
ately, by the power and prompting of her being. 
The mythology and best literature of the world 
abounds with confession of this. In the Iliad the 
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masculine Zeus is represented as sovereign, but the 
spring of movement is always feminine; the wishes 
of the goddess inspire the combatants on either 
side, and play behind the fiat of the Olympian, 
while on earth they are women from whom the 
situations proceed. Homer only reports; it is, 
as he deems, a goddess who sings. The Muses 
are feminine; and in making them so, the subtle 
imaginative intelligence of old Greece, with its 
astonishing divination, found its way to the fact 
that the woman in humanity is that from which 
the music of human thought proceeds. A man 
judges, but it is Themis that inspires the judge ; 
a man philosophizes, but wisdom itself is Athene, 
feminine. In the theogony of Hesiod, Gea, 
the feminine earth, brings forth Ouranos, the mas- 
culine heaven; and still it is true that the skies 
with which thought and imagination overarch the 
life of humanity, spring from that sensibility of 
the soul which is of a womanly nature. Dante 
wrote the Divine Comedy, but Beatrice made it. 
Even the Semitic mythus, which represents Eve 
as partaking first the fordidden fruit, goes to the 
same point; for in arriving at the knowledge of 
good and evil, man first attained to a human ex- 
perience. There is a spiteful proverb: ‘“ Never a 
mischief but woman was at the bottom of it.” It 
would be equally true to say, “ Never a virtue, 
never aught that illustrates human history, but 
woman was at the bottom of it.” In the R&- 
mayana it is indeed a woman, Kekeyi, who pro- 
cures the banishment of the hero, Rama, which is 
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the catastrophe of the poem; but it is also a 
woman, his wife, Sité, by the sense of whose 


priceless worth he is inspired to slay the demon 


Ravana, which is the deed that the poem was 
written to celebrate. 


“The ever womanly leadeth us on,’’ 


sang Goethe; it is also the ever womanly that 
inspires all the powers, and is the deeper genius 
of humanity. Newman goes farther, and says that 
only when man is born again in the image of 
woman does he become truly regenerate, 

In making sentiment distinctively feminine, I 
am, therefore, so far from insinuating an inferiority 
in woman, that the contrary, rather, might seem 
to be true; with more plausibility might I be 
accused of exalting her unduly. 

That intellect is masculine has been felt, and 
even painfully felt, by women of very marked 
intellectuality, but also rich in their own proper 
quality. Margaret Fuller says it is “the male 
eye” which looks forth out of her womanhood. 
Hence an incessant inward conflict; she is not 
content, nor can be so, until the deeper genius 
has obtained perfect sway. “ Artist or Woman?” 
is the heading Mr. Emerson gives to a section of 
her history wherein this conflict is suggested, — 
making use of Margaret’s own words. 

2. As the eye of sentiment, woman has an intu- 
itive perception, requiring always the nearness of 
its objects, but so quick, so subtle and untrace- 
able in its action, that, for want of any more 
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distinctive term, we can often give it no other 
name than feeling. She carries divining rods, 
mysterious to herself as to another; can render 
no reason for what she affirms, but says, “ Here it 
is, this is it.” Her conclusions are reached neither 
by induction nor by deduction, but by divination. 
She makes little use of general principles, defies 
logic; cannot be convinced against her will, it is 
said, that is against her feeling; is very commonly 
mistaken when she generalizes, and has a kind of 
infallibility in particulars. To argue against her 
persuasion is raining upon a duck, or reasoning 
against the wind. She is right and she is wrong 
in the teeth of all logic; can easily be confuted, 
but all the world will not convince her unless she 
is persuaded; that is, unless her sentiment is won 
over. She is as often mistaken as man, but in a 
wholly different way; for she sees best where he 
is blind, and has a dim vision for that which his 
eye is best fitted to discern. 

This intelligence, so intimate with feeling as to 
be indistinguishable from it, — this winged sensi- 
bility, this divination at close quarters, — has but 
to be comprehended to make it clear why woman 
does not build epics and systems of thought. She 
has not a constructive genius because she does 
not work so remotely, and through such long chan- 
nels of mediation, as the architectural genius 
must. Because she is a diviner, she cannot be a 
builder. In order that one may represent the 
import of the human spirit in the forms of thought 
or imagination, he must, as it were, put it to a 
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distance from him, make it an object, and regard it 
with a kind of coolness. It is very commonly rec- 
ognized that sensibility must be brought into sub- 
jection before it will pass into artistic form. When 
Tennyson, in the In Memoriam, poured out the melo- 
dious confession of his love and bereavement, there 
were some who said, “ Were his sorrow so great as 
the words imply, he had never coolly sat down to 
utter it in finely wrought verses.” The criticism 
was, perhaps, unjust to him, but it proceeded from 
the sense of a truth. There is some coldness, 
something not quite true, in all writing and all 
art, which seeks by the forms which intellect and 
imagination supply to publish truth of the heart, 
truth which is immediate only in sensibility. So 
Goethe said, “To speak is to begin to err.” In 
other words, thought and art are representative. 
Not the fact itself, but a suggestion of it through 
a kind of artifieial mediation. The marble that 
seems to speak and breathe does but seem; it is 
still marble. The stone contradicts what it is made 
to express. 

Now in all representative truth there is peril. 
He who utters the immortal secret of man’s heart 
by these means must indeed draw from sensibility ; 
but yet, as we see, must in some degree remove 
himself from it. When he has built up a repre- 
sentative form, that form itself, standing there in 
imposing, enticing majesty and beauty, becomes, 
perhaps, the source from which others draw. 
From the divining heart they, accordingly, are 
twice removed. Another generation draws again 
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from these last, and so the removal proceeds yet 
another step; until at length men begin to feel a 
hollowness in their words, their formal thoughts 
and imaginations wandered so far away from the 
heart that begot them. Then the question arises, 
whether they were ever more than words or arbi- 
trary fancies. Scepticism arises; some Comte 
stands forth to tell us that all thought is neces- 
sarily empty, and a Lewes follows, to amuse him- 
self with the infinitely entertaining spectacle of 
people, dreaming Germans and others, who, the 
fond fools, expect to find a “meaning” in works 
of art, —as if it were not their virtue to be with- 
out a meaning! So it is that the grandest suc- 
cesses of man in this masculine kind of labor have 
led to his fits of utter despair, — despair blown 
through the melodious bugle of a Byron, droned 
in the schoolmaster complacences of a Comte, or 
piped in the hilarious squeak of a Lewes. It is 
feminine sensibility that drags the world back to 
spiritual truth. Female France clings to Catholi- 
cism and the pope, till the Taines and the gospel 
of no-belief shall have had their day, and the 
masculine mind renew its allegiance to the femi- 
nine heart of humanity. If woman could write 
epics and build systems, if she also were of a con- 
structive, rather than a divining mind, if she had 
not a genius incompatible with representative 
labor, the world would go to wreck. Her sensi- 
bility, that cannot deceive itself with its own 
architectures, is the anchor of humanity which 
holds it to heart-truth. She may be deceived, but 
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it shall be after a fashion of her own, which offsets 
man’s error. Sceptic sciolism, which enfolds a 
truth, she counterweighs with superstition, which 
also enfolds a truth; and, indomitably credulous, 
holds her own against all the half-enlightenments, 
all the wise chatter and learned maunder of unbe- 
lieving times, till the day arrives for a new inte- 
gration of mind and heart. 

Rejoice, O women, that you do not produce 
Homers and Newtons. It is that blessed incapa- 
bility, due to another mode of human genius, 
which has again and again held the world fast to 
the breasts of living, foodful Nature, when the 
masculine world had lost itself among the dead 
dust and debris of its own labor. At this very 
moment my hope for modern civilization clings to 
the spirit of woman, to this divining sensibility 
whose blessed cannot is the cable that holds hu- 
manity to the shores of life. If woman could cope 
with man in his own form of labor and excellence, 
she could also lose herself with him. But, thank 
God, we are all born of mothers, and never can 
quite leave our cradles behind us. And ever and 
anon when the learned scribes of the world have 
buried the biblical heart out of sight beneath their 
traditions; that is, beneath representative forms of 
imagination and thought built out of other forms 
and those out of others still, there arises some one 
to say, become as little children, go back to the 
mother heart of humanity, to this matrix of pure, 
divining sensibility, and, newly born thence, be- 
come again living souls. If that command be 
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heeded, a new epoch arises, and the wrinkled 
Tithonus obtains the blessing along with the 
gift of immortality. 

I do not intimate that woman should forbear 
attempting a literary career, nor that she is incap- 
able of high excellence in such labor. On the 
contrary, I think she can contribute to literature 
work which in its own kind the other sex will 
scarcely be able to equal, —can give us a litera- 
ture of sentiment without sentimentality, which 
would be a precious addition to the world’s wealth 
and resource. ‘The religious lyric or hymn would 
well befit her; and indeed the tenderest hymn in 
the English language, and pure in tone as tender 
in feeling, was written by a woman, — “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee.” The devotion of love has 
never been expressed in our tongue as by Mrs. 
Browning in the Portuguese Sonnets; a lady 
whose genius I value far above that of her hus- 
band, though in the later years of her life she 
seemed to have been bewitched by him, and fell to 
his jerky style, a sort of St. Vitus’s dance with pen 
and ink. Mrs. Howe’s Army Hymn was perhaps 
the most lyrical expression of devout feeling 
brought forth by our war. The underlying ex- 
cellence of Uncle Tom was its pure appeal to 
sentiment; just this made it irresistible. Uncle 
Tom himself is feminine to the core, a nun in 
trousers. Miss Cobbe’s Intuitive Morals assumes 
the feminine point of view by its very title; 
woman, by her very nature, must believe in intui- 
tive morals, and by bringing her own native 
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method to the treatment of this topic can render 
invaluable service. Yet other fields are open to 
her; and for the enlightenment and enrichment 
of humanity I most earnestly desire report not 
only of that which may be seen with “the male 
eye,” but of that also which only the female 
eye sees with perfect clearness. To this end, 
however, woman must not ape man in his scheme 
of culture and work, insisting that there be no 
distinction ; but, quite to the contrary, must honor 
her own nature, stand her own ground, be herself 
in learning, seeing, and speaking. 

3. Woman holds, by virtue of this depth and 
vitality of sentiment, to personality as the master- 
key of the world. She does not believe, no one 
can make her believe, in a dead universe. Let 
science resolve the world as it may into a congeries 
of unconscious forces, let positivism proclaim 
never so confidently that man knows of nothing 
but successions and coexistences of phenomena, 
there remains this unconquerable genius of woman, 
which will see personality as the sovereign fact ; 
will place love, thought, purpose, above all; will 
behold the universe as heaving with the breath 
and warm with the ruddy tides of life. The ex- 
action of this genius overmasters all the sciolistic 
Dryasdusts, all learned, sage, supercilious prosers, 
and wrings from them at last some grimace at 
least of confession. No better instance of this 
could be found than that of Comte himself. Here 
was a man who came to announce a new evangel. 
Overbearing opposition with the weight of his 
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colossal, crushing self-complacency, staring all 
thought and imagination out of countenance, and 
freezing the blood in its veins with the stony gaze 
of his portentous prosaicism, this mountain of 
Philistinism, this Gorgon of the understanding, 
came to publish his gospel of petrifaction, and 
make the universe another Lot’s wife. Rather, 
it was to be a pillar of salt (anything but Attic), 
without rest, a moving death. And while he was 
at the height of his pedagogic satisfaction, 
filling heaven and earth, to his own apprehension, 
with his prodigious drone, the spirit of a woman 
‘conquered him; and he who had made Nature 
only a dead show, without even a showman, a very 
subordinate part of the show, and God the dream 
of children, was drawn in spite of himself to make 
personality the sovereign fact, to furnish himself 
with an imaginary supreme being and actually to 
pray and sing psalms out of one corner of his 
mouth to that which from the other he proclaimed 
non-existent, the purest unreality. Such a twist 
of countenance, such amazing grimace, was never 
seen before. All solecisms, all fooleries that the 
world ever heard of, are sense and sobriety com- 
pared with the Comtian scheme of worship. He 
could not help it; he had felt the touch of a power- 
ful feminine soul, had found it irresistible, and, 
neither able to surrender his system, nor to dis- 
solve that noble fascination, could only conform 
to both by such astounding contortion. And so 
he remains an image whose grotesqueness no 
three-headed idol of India can equal. Not three- 
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headed he, but a man of powerful understanding 
worshipping without his head, all inflated with 


_ acephalous devotion. 


Personality in the pure sense is Spirit without 
individual limitation. _Woman by her very na- 
ture and genius inevitably affirms Spirit. She 


- holds the human race to that majestic confession. 


Blindly, superstitiously she may do so; blindly 
and superstitiously she will do so, while philoso- 
phy falsely so-called, has eyes to stare only into the 
earth; but in this blindness there is vision, and 
the superstition of belief need not be shamefaced 
before the superstition of sciolism. But super- 
stitious or otherwise, she has the master-key; and 
man can but bruise his hand against the iron gate 
until he takes the key from hers. The metaphysic 
of France and England is barren because it is 
purely masculine; it dares not assume Spirit, this 
perennial import of feminine sensibility. When 
we have yawned over it a century or two longer, 
one may hope that we shall return to the starting 
point, begin with Personality or Spirit, and, 
bringing masculine logic to the service of feminine 
divination, attain to a philosophy. 

Do I need to say that this genius for personality 
will often appear in a small, petty, or perverse way ? 
The genius of humanity does not signalize itself 
in every individual; it shows itself in its own 
character but rarely, and never perfectly; com- 
monly it hides in almost impenetrable disguises. 


This is not now my affair; I trust the reader to 


make the necessary allowances. It is distinctively 
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the genius of woman, not the limitations of indi- | 
anal women, that I seek to trace, endeavoring 
only to learn what thought the Creator embodied — 
in making woman woman. And I find one phase ~ : 
of this thought to be what I call a genius for re-_ 
specting personality. She renders a spontaneous, — 
precious homage at this altar. Hence the heroes 
of female novelists are sometimes said to be over- 
drawn; we must exert ourselves somewhat to believe 
inthem. Doctor Serano for example, is as mythical — 
as Apollo. ‘ Very noble,” said one of my friends, 
“but too noble to be real.” ‘That is the virtue of | 
the delineation. Individual limitation, which ever — 
disguises the quality of the soul, here becomes 
transparent; we see through it, and should thank 
God that there is an eye which habitually sees — 
through it, and discerns as existing fact the infi- 
nite possibility it hides. The exquisite truth of 
Thackeray to what is called actual life, that is, to 
apparent character, has not been equalled by any 
woman, and I hope it never will be so; she that 
should equal it would be a monstrosity. A 
female writer of power equal to that of Thack- 
eray, would have the art to make us believe in 
more than apparent character, in that deeper truth 
of our being, which apparent character always 
misrepresents. 

“Too noble to be real?” I rejoice in every 
book, in every delineation of character, which casts 
that beautiful defiance in the teeth of superficial 
truth. Write boldly, women! Care little for 
any examples set by the other sex. Give scope 
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to your own genius. No matter who cries, “ Ex- 
aggeration.” 

Let woman recognize the nature of her genius, 
strengthen herself in the consciousness of it, faith- 
fully study her part, claim for herself a culture 
that will equip her for her own work. Let her be 
_ true to this; let her pour of it freely, to give the 
heart of mankind that immortal health and _hilar- 
ity, which is worth more than all science, all riches 
and empire, all outward amelioration. Christianity 
blest the world by bringing into history anew the 
sentiment of the infinite in man’s being. Served 
explicitly by one sex, it expressed the genius of 
the other. Catholicism has not been perverse in 
exalting the mother of Jesus: for the mother- 
spirit in mankind found its expression in Chris- 
tianity, as never before, and regenerated a dying 
world. 

_ All the charm of life is inseparable from a cer- 
tain fine reserve. In the half-opened rosebud, at 
once displaying and concealing its beauty, there 
is a fascination wanting to the full-blown flower. 
The soft veil of purple haze that lies over the 
Grecian landscape, gives to it an enchantment 
scarcely conceivable to one accustomed only to 
the starry aspect of scenery under a perfectly clear 
air. What more enticing than a road winding 
and losing itself among woods? Inevitably, the 
eye dwells on that point where it disappears ; for 
there the hard everyday world ends and the 
world of imagination-begins ; beyond that point, 
dryads lurk and fauns with cloven heel, with 
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all the enchanting dream-world of mythic an- 
tiquity. 

Now, woman’s existence is appointed to carry 
forever, and in the highest degree, this inscrutable, 
inexhaustible charm. Indeed when this is gone 
she is no longer woman, but only a female animal, 
or at least a somewhat feeble copy of man. This 
peculiar genius is symbolized by her spontaneous 
choice of concealing draperies in dress. Mr. 
Winwood Reade remarks upon the painful disillu- 
sionment effected by the absence of costume 
among the women of tropical Africa. The imagi- 
nation is quite stared out of countenance, he 
says, by the aspect of unclothed women, and every 
trace of sexual attraction disappears. Without 
dress, love loses its beauty, woman her exaltation, 
domestic life its spiritual complexion ; and the re- 
lation of the sexes becomes animal only. I have 
seen among the Esquimaux what a sad disenchant- 
ment is operated by the spectacle of woman in 
trousers, It is no longer a woman you behold, 
but only a lumpy, ugly, ill-gaited, ridiculous man. 
Whenever the dress of the two sexes approximates 
closely, woman is degraded; a curious fact that 
ought not to be disregarded. In Hindostan, the 
men are effeminate and the women inferior: the 
dress of the two sexes are nearly the same. Only 
courtesans there conceal the bosom; the charm 
of costume is left to those who defile it; and in 
this fact alone a hint of the degradation of the 
sex is given to any who are sufficiently skilled in 
interpretation. 


a 
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It is, therefore, by a true instinct, though pushed 
to a destructive extent, that Mussulman women 
are forbidden to appear in public unveiled. There 
the rosebud must always remain bound in the green 
calyx, never expanding in the sunshine. This is 
one of many instances to be found in history, 
wherein sentiments of great intrinsic delicacy 
develop themselves blindly and with a kind of 
ferocity. What is sweeter than religion in Jesus? 
Yet we all know what a fury, what a merciless 
edge, Christian sentiment has often shown. Faith 
in Mohammed was preached with the scimetar, 
faith in Christ with the fagot and rack, and to 
this day those who no longer employ those sum- 
mary methods for the propagation of “ the faith” 
in this world pay themselves off by a liberal 
supply of menace for the next. By a like distem- 
perature of a sentiment intrinsically gentle and 
fine, reserve in woman has become imprisonment. 
In Bokhara, he who looks upon a woman in the 
street is punished with death, notwithstanding 
that she is closely veiled; while for a woman to 
unveil publicly were a crime without a name; 
the Bokhariots provide for this offence no penalty, 
as the Athenians would denounce none against 
parricide, since the supposition that it could be 
committed were itself acrime. Religious persecu- 
tion has to many disguised the nature of religion ; 
so this violent and, as it were, crazed enforcement 
of womanly reserve has furnished some with an 
argument for the abolition of all outward distinc- 
tion in the manners of the two sexes. 
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That ferocity of noble sentiments is character- 
istic of certain races. Michelet distinguishes be- 
tween the Indo-European and Semitic races as 
between day and night. The former, he says, 
love the light, and like it are cheerful and expan- 
sive; the sun is the object of their primitive 
worship, nor do they adore it like the Egyptians 
merely as the source of fertilizing heat, but as the 
life-giver, the joy of the eye, and cheer of the 
heart; the others are children of the night, deep, - 
dark, solemn, dimly impassioned. Curiously, the 
unveiling of woman belongs to the Indo-Euro- 
peans, though it has not everywhere obtained 
among them; while the Semitics have always in- 
sisted on making the veil a blanket, if one might 
not rather say a pall. Paul spoke in their spirit 
when he said, “It is a shame to a woman to be 
uncovered.” 

The Greeks yielded with the progress of their 
civilization to the sentiment of Asia. From the 
time of Homer to that of Pericles, there was a 
marked movement in the direction of the seclusion 
of woman, until the household became her prison, 
rather than her throne. This enforcement of the 
veil is however but the blind and harsh manifes- 
tation of a sentiment which is the custodian of 
half the grace of human life. Its excess was due 
partly to Asiatic influence, and partly to that 
coarse interpretation of every finest sentiment 
which is characteristic of immature civilizations. 
In that state of frank naive barbarism, which ap- 
pears as primitive in all the self-civilizing races, 
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woman shares the sunshine with her mate, en- 
joying a freedom that later ages will regard with 
disapprobation, while times subsequent to these 
will look back upon it with envy. We see this in 
the Greeks of Homer, the Germans of Tacitus, and 
the Hindoo women of the Raéméyana— though 
with a distinction in the latter case, for in the In- 
dian epic chivalry has already appeared. But in 
the more advanced civilization that follows, it 
invariably happens that this liberty is abridged. 
Woman develops more the sentiment of reserve; 
man begins to feel for her what she has first felt 
for herself; reserve becomes restraint, and the 
beauty of a sweetly veiled existence disappears in 
the ugliness of a harsh seclusion. 

In this respect the Greeks were never more 
than half civilized. The brilliancy of their most 
shining period was dimmed by the shadow that 
lay over domestic life. It may be true, that the 
“goddesses of Greece” are imperishable types of 
exalted womanhood, never elsewhere imaged in 
equal perfection; but they belonged to the heroic 
period, not to Greece in its ripest days. 

Under the regime of Catholic Christianity, this 
sentiment becomes profounder and finer than 
among the Greeks, chiefly through its association 
with religion, but it does not lose its exacting and 
repressive character. It appears as a notion that 
the change from virgin reserve to the sacred sur- 
render of marriage is a partial forfeiture of 
womanly character, not sacred, but profane. Here 
again, we find a physical interpretation given it. 
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_ Spiritual reserve is to be maintained only by dis- 
tance and denial. It is safe only within walls and 
behind bars, and the nunnery arises to give it 
sanctuary. But as a characteristic of those times, 
and as an indication of a finer sympathy between 
the sexes, man also assumes those restraints which 
according to the conceptions of those ages, pro- 
tected sanctity in woman. Beside the nunnery 
arose the monastery, while celibacy was enforced 
upon the priesthood. Priestly celibacy needless 
as it now seems, and immoral as it undoubtedly 
was in some of its consequences, was yet the step- 
ping stone to a higher civilization for woman, for 
it imprisoned man with her, and made his renun- 
ciation the pledge of her freedom. Her bonds 
were already broken by sure anticipation when he 
came to share them. 

Chivalry was the grand revolt from that faith 
which had sustained celibacy. In this it was that 
medieval Europe came to a consciousness of its 
own, leaving behind its Asiatic traditions. Chiv- 
alry said in effect that in the kingdom of heaven, 
men are given in marriage. From this there 
opened out another future to the ideal of sex. 
The chaste wife was seen to be higher than the 
nun, the consecrations of marriage overshadowed 
those of its renunciation, the domestic household 
became the truer house of God, and the marriage 
vow a more sacred espousal with heaven. Mod- 
ern spirituality holds firmly and easily the con- 
ception of the virgin wife, virgin mother — virgin 
in bridal surrender and natural maternity. This 
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conception, I sometimes think, is the very flower 
of our civilization ; and to chivalry we owe it. 

The relation of chivalry to Protestantism has not 
been remarked upon, so far as I know, but it was 
a very close one. Luther unconsciously confessed 
as much when he hastened to signalize his eman- 
cipation by marrying a nun. Romanist writers 
sometimes say that his desire to marry was the 
motive of his revolt. Worse might be said of 
him, were it true. The degradation of marriage 
by the church was one instance of its fallibility ; 
and he would do himself no discredit, who should 
indeed rise against it to vindicate wifehood and 
motherhood from its implied aspersion. 

But the sentiment from whose barbaric interpre- 
tation the growing ages must release themselves 
will guide the ages still. Woman conserves for 
herself and for humanity that unsurpassed price- 
less grace of which the veil is here made the 
symbol. A nameless fascination leads the high 
labor of civilization, a nameless charm sustains 
the dignity of life, which would lapse into brutish- 
ness without it, and this charm hides chiefly 
behind the native veil of womanhood. Athens 
was named for a feminine divinity, the ideal woman 
was enthroned in the Parthenon, and here in 
Greece told the fine secret of civilization. It re- 
quires courage to say that woman’s function is to 
charm —courage, for in the meaning often given 
it, the statement is pre-eminently silly Taken as 
‘signifying that the proper business of Araminta is 
to bewitch Augustus and bereave him of the little 
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sense Nature gave him, it may be made over to 
the exclusive use of those who speak because they 
have nothing to say. But it is the business of 
woman to enshrine that grace which makes human 
life Nature’s supreme work of art, and keeps the 
eye entranced, and the heart kindled. Some- 
where in life itself is the inspiration and the 
reward of our labor; and in the exalted reserve 
of woman, without design on her part, and aside 
from the express affection she may draw, lurks 
this finest resource of the race. 

It belongs to this grace of a veiled spirit that 
woman commands by obeying, and asserts herself 
by a sovereign humility. Obedience is indeed a 
word distasteful to many in these days of revolt 
against discipline ; nor can we wonder, for it has 
been much abused. But after all, it is with good 
natures only the word that has become odious. 
Never was there a fine woman who did not love 
to obey ; never one who did not seek for a genial 
and gracious bond upon her being, as men seek 
for hidden treasures. She indeed loves power in 
her way, and Nature secures it to her; authority 
radiates from her like light from a star; she 
breathes queenliness and command in proportion 
as she is womanly, and masculine strength bows 
loyally to her sway. But she bears a veiled 
sceptre, veiled in meekness and obedience: and 
because thus hidden, it should be only the more 
sovereign. With every man of fine nature, it is 
indeed rendered irresistible, by that subtle and 
tender concealment. The instant his word has 
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become law to a noble and beautiful woman, or 
indeed to any true woman whatsoever, that in- 
stant he is constrained to make it the guarantee, 
not only of her freedom, but as it were of her 
supremacy. No sooner is his will a law to her, 
than her wish becomes a law to him. He must 
enthrone her in her beautiful surrender, and con- 
vert the modest withdrawal of her will into a 
queenly affirmation of it by means of his own. 
Artful and selfish women understand this, and 
by an affected obedience become the most exact- 
ing and irresistible of all tyrants. Mrs. Corbin in 
her novel, * A Woman’s Secret” has drawn such 
a character with remarkable power. Mrs. Glad- 
stone is an unsparing, selfish despot, but she rules 
by making it felt that she submits, entertaining 
some unreasonable, selfish desire, she will by no 
means express her wish, being far too artful to 
weaken the bonds of her tyranny by an act so 
explicit. She puts on submission like a garment, 


‘she wears submission of all colors and at all 


seasons, she spreads submission about her as a 
flowing drapery that fills the house and flaps at 
the windows; until her miserable husband can- 
not step but he treads upon it. No man of any 
sensibility could stand this long. She has her 
way at all costs; who could count the cost of 
relief from that excruciating resignation ? 

But that which is a cruel art in a base and sel- 
fish woman is the art of delight in one of noble 


- nature. She commands by not commanding ; she 


makes her wishes powers, by holding them in sur- 
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render; her will becomes queenly by withdrawal ; 
by obedience she makes herself obeyed, and makes 
obedience the happiness of him who renders it. 
Sensible of this power, she often hides her sub- 
mission, that she may not be too exacting, feign- 
ing an independence she does not feel, that she 
may relax her bond upon another. ‘The priest 
at the altar made me promise to obey you,” said 
an excellent wife to her husband, “but never 
think that I shall do so.” It was her way of say- 
ing, “ Enjoy a reasonable liberty; I shall make a 
sparing use of my power.” This is to make the 
veil double. She conceals authority under obedi- 
ence, and then veils this fine concealment by 
another, finer still. 

Of course these fine relations turn to the most 
odious of tyrannies on the one hand, and to the 
most hapless of enslavements on the other, when 
enforced in form while the spirit of them is want- 
ing. The miseries of marriage may surpass all 
other miseries. The moral attitude which woman’s 
nature assigns her, and which she cannot abandon 
without losing all the grace of her being, is one 
that makes her liable to the exaction of strong- 
willed selfishness. This has been much felt in 
recent times, and accordingly there are some who 
go about preaching to woman the duty of inde- 
pendence and self-assertion; she should have a 
will of her own, they say, she should stand up for 
herself, she should push her individuality into 
prominence, making it conspicuous above all 
relations, duties, and affections. I have been much 
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struck with a paper to this effect in a late number 
of The Radical. Under the engaging caption, 
“ Parasites,” a young lady discourses on the vol- 
untary subjection of the sex, which she regards as 
greatly to their discredit. ‘Woman has been lost 
in the wife and mother,” she says. But now we 
are to have the “self-conscious woman,” the 
woman that is of a protruding self-consciousness, 
always before her own eyes, setting her individ- 
uality above her affections. Do you like this, my 
friend? I hope you do not. What is life worth 
until itis “lost”! He that will save his life, shall 
lose it. Has this no meaning to the modern 
world? If woman would indeed lose herself ig- 
nobly and disastrously, she has only to persuade 
herself that her highest duty is to be self-con- 
scious. Let her become jealous of her own affec- 
tions ; let her look upon loving duty as an enemy 
who threatens to make her forget the superior 
claims of self, and she will be so far lost as Provi- 
dence permits any human soul to be. 

But there is no danger of this, or only a passing 
danger. In prictice, woman maintains her peculiar 
discipline. Early, therefore, and chiefly by the 
mother’s influence, her daughter finds herself sur- 
rounded by restraints, marshalled under the name 
of propriety. At every step she is required to 
consider what will be becoming to her as a candi- 
date for womanhood. It is obvious that these 
restraints may be pushed to a destructive extent ; 
but when complaint is made, as it often is now-. 
adays, that girls are more “kept under” than boys, 
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we have evidence of a reaction which, in its turn, 
has become extreme. Propriety signifies property ; 
woman is, by Nature’s endowment, the owner of 
that worth and beauty and ideal suggestion that 
do not endure exposure to the stare of the world. — 

Our higher genius puts us under bond; to be 
“kept under ” by the constraint of noble possibili-. 
ties, represented in an established discipline, is a 
felicity, not an injustice. He who has wealth is 
bound by it. “It is hard to acquire wealth,” 
said Rothschild, “and harder yet to take care of 
it.’ Woman should willingly yield to the pecul- 
iar possibilities of her nature what the merchant 
gladly yields to the necessities of gain. The 
restraints imposed upon her by the native wealth 
of her spirit are but links of the golden chain 
which binds her to her natural throne. Suppose 
that those are indeed hard and rigid disciplines 
which her womanly consciousness has done most 
to establish, and does most to maintain; what 
then? Shall we break out violently against 
them? Shall we clamor for the abolition of all 
distinction between the disciplines of male and 
female youth? This is indeed what is sure to 
happen in sucha case. History proceeds by ex- 
tremes. It is always intemperate. A few minds 
conserve the sanity of the world. Protestantism 
destroys temples, arts, costly foundations, noble 
charities, — sweeps past with a mingled breath of 
belief and desolation. What a vast wealth secured 
to public use was clutched by private avarice. 
during the Reformation !— which, nevertheless, 
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was indeed.a reformation. John Knox would 
retain this treasure for public use still, only apply- 
ing it with more of conscience and intelligence; 
Regent Murray can but sigh, It is a devout imag- 
ination. So goes the world, and so I suppose 
the world will go. By and by, perhaps soon, no 
established discipline will be either manly or 
womanly. All distinction will be obliterated, 
and the world obeying its own rude necessities, 
will say in practice, as so many are now saying in 
words, “If there is any difference between the 
sexes, Nature will sustain it, and Nature may sus- 
tain it; for to interpret her indications and co-op- 
erate with her genius, no human discipline shall 
be permitted.” The world will go on its own 
way; let you and me, my friend, go upon ours, 
trying to think Nature’s enduring truth, not 
merely to think with her processes for the day that 
now is passing. 

I am not willing to quit this subject without a 
more comprehensive statement. 

Much has lately been said of woman’s “sphere.” 
The word has indeed been so bandied about, and 
so often used with more of goodwill than intelli- 
gence, that it has fallen into ridicule; and I was 
at first minded to avoid it altogether, putting the 
term province in its place. But after all “sphere” 
is our word ; its place cannot be filled by another. 

‘Province has a partial meaning; sphere suggests 
entireness, wholeness, a somewhat rounded total, 
self-complete, sustaining relations, it may be, with 
other wholes, or spheres, but relations of noble 
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interdependence, which affirm rather than contra- 
dict the integrity of each. Has woman a sphere, 
or rather is she such in the fulness of her function? 
Those who most use the word in her behalf seem 
to answer by implication in the negative. The 
sphere of man and woman they appear to make 
the same, or at least desire to make the same as 
much as possible. They find the success of their 
speculation in their approach to this result. Those, 
on the contrary, who ridicule the term, come in 
our view nearer to its proper meaning, or would 
do so did they not sink woman in man, making 
her subordinate to his happiness and prosperity. 
The wife is to make her husband happy in his 
household, to bring forth and rear children for 
him, and the like; and he is to accept her service 
graciously. In other words, there is but one 
sphere, that of man; but woman has a distinct 
function therein. I differ, and differ profoundly, 
radically, from both these parties. I affirm two 
spheres revolving around each other like double 
stars, severally complete, yet so related that were 
either torn away, the other would no longer 
have an ordered motion. It is my purpose to 
hint at least what these are, or rather to indicate 
that of woman, referring to its correlation so far 
as may be necessary to make the former distinct. 
The perennial interests of humanity may be 
classified as public and private, outdoor and in- 
door; the former having more breadth, the latter 
greater depth; the one catching the world’s eye, 
the other engaging its heart; that furnishing food, 
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this giving fertility. The means of life, that by 
which we live, whether as physical or as human 
beings; the instrumentalities of use, from the 
plough to the university ; the sustenance that we 
live upon, from corn and wine to thought and 
philosophy ;— belong to the department of public 
interest : but the inward enrichment, the digestion, 
the chemical conversion, the fructification of life, 
all its subtler, deeper, immediately vital interests, 
belong to the realm of privacy. Now the “sphere” 
of man and woman correspond to these two 
classes of interests. Of course, the two mingle 
in action very intimately. When some men 
invite woman to stay indoors and mind her affairs 
there, she might reply by inviting man, at dinner 
time or evening, to stay out of doors and mind 
his affairs there. Of course, too, each sex is con- 
cerned in the work of the other. Woman shares 
in all public good or ill; man, in all private. It 
certainly imports much to the husband whether 
the children of his household are born healthy or 
sickly, reared excellently or miserably ; whether 
he is at home surrounded by an atmosphere of 
peace, amenity, charity, and all spiritual beauty, or 
with one of brawl, scandal, and tumbled disarray ; 
and it equally imports much to the wife whether 
the husband does his duty, whether he be indus- 
trious or a drone, faithful and honorable, or the 
contrary, in all those concerns upon which private 
competence and public peace descend. I here 
separate these diverse: interests only in respect to 
the sovereignty over them. The sovereignty, the 
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office, the endowment and credentials of Nature 
are given to man and woman according to this 
classification. Each works for the other, it may 
probably, and properly, be with a predominant 
regard for the other; for they are polaric. Life 
has its uses only in relation. He does not really 
live who lives only to and for himself. The plant 
grows from the soil that feeds it. “ What I give, 
I have.” 

Now it is a disease of our time that the realm 
of public interest has encroached upon and over- 
shadowed the other. There is a prevailing feeling 
that the chief importance belongs to that which 
may be mentioned in the newspaper, and, indeed, 
that all else is of a very subordinate importance. 
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“Tt seems to us quite as sweet and fresh as any thing the author has ever 
written. The book is a neat 16mo of a hundred and forty pages, and contains 
ten essays, which are too full of beauty and tenderness, and, withal, they 
are too perfect illustrations of what is finest and most characteristic in the 
genius of the author, to be scattered and lost. He who has not read ‘ Grow- 
ing Aged Together,’ the first essay of the volume, has not seen Mr. Collyer 
at his best. ft is well the essays are gathered into a volume.” 


Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 
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GOOD GOMPANY 


As the best of all good company is found in the fellowship of genial, well- 
informed people, Whose wit, wisdom, or general knowledge is generously 
bestowed for the benefit of all, this collection of some of the best thoughts of 
the best writers on religious, scientific, and romantic themes will be found ele- 
vating, instructive, or entertaining, as the humor of the reader may desire or 
select. All the authors are favorite writers, and the volumes of “‘ Good 
Company ” their best productions. 


Modern Classics, in neat 16mo volumes, good type, English cloth binding, 
0 cents per volume 
FIRESIDE SAINTS_ Mk. Caupie’s BreaKrast TALK, and 
Other Papers By DouGLas JERROLD 357 pages 


“Tt will be difficult to find another volume in the language which will sur- 
pass this one in its plenteous harvest of jest and fancy, tenderness and pathos, 
sound sense and keen satire.” 


THE WISHING-CAP PAPERS By Leicu Hunt 456 pages 


“* The brilliant and varied gifts of the author nowhere appear to more advan- 
tage than in these papers.” 


THE LOVER By Ricuarp STEELE 

“ Belongs to that epoch of English literature which was richest in style, and 
which it would do young writers great good to study.” 
DREAMTHORPE By AtexanpeErR SMITH 


‘* A volume of delightful essays which are replete with rare gems of thought, 
and sparkle with telling anecdotes and other illustrations.” 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS By Cuartes ELam 


The gaseens here presented are not alone interesting to the professional, 
but to all those seeking the best good of his species. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY Teaching of Duty, Offences, Faults, and 
Obligations in Religious Life By Frances PowrEr CoBBE 


A thoughtful and uplifting book, simple in style, fervent in sentiment, 
liberal in spirit, and worthy the earnest attention of all who find comfort in 
religious reflection. 


BROKEN LIGHTS An Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Life By FRANcEs Power Corse 


Wide reading, scholarly taste, and deep thought are made manifest on 
every page, and the spirit in which the book is written is broad and impartial. 


The following, among other volumes, are to be added to the series: 
THE TRUE STORY OF THE EXODUS TocetHER 


WITH A BRIEF ViEw OF MoNUMENTAL Ecyrr By Dr. Henry Brucscu 
Bry Edited by F. H. UnpERwoop, LL.D 


THE STORY OF EVOLUTION THE DEVELOPMENT 
TuHEorY By JosepH Y. and FANNY BERGEN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIRTH With Seven Hundred 
and Fifty Appropriate Anecdotes By B. F. Clark 


THE GENTLEMAN By Georce H. Catverr 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. MARY’S By the author of “ The 
Rectory of Moreland ” 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp 
*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 
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